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CHAPTER  r. 

Introductory  Remarks. — Further  Observations  on  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit. — The  Address  of  the  Arch-  Chancelor 
of  the  French  Empire  on  laying  the  Two  Treaties  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate ,  which  had  been  concluded  between 
Russia  and  Prussia. —  The  President ,  M.  Lacepede’s 
Reply,  after  the  Reading  of  the  same . — Offer  of  Medi¬ 
ation  on  the  Part  of  Russia. — Lord  Hutchinson’s  Con¬ 
versation  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  on  that  Subject. 
—-Danish  Expedition.— Admiral  Gambler’s  and  Lord 
Cathcart’s  Operations  at  Copenhagen,  and  joint  Pro- 
'  clamation  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Zealand. — Declaration 
of  the  Court,  of  Denmark.— Spirited  Answer  of  the 
Crown  Prince  to  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Brtish  Minister. — 
General  Peyman’s  heroic  and  dignified  Answer  to  the 
Summons  from  the  British  Commanders  to  surrender. 

w  E  have  already  observed,  that  the  Life  of  Buo¬ 
naparte,  is.  not  the  mere  biographical  sketch  of  an 
isolated  individual:  connected  as  it  has  been,  and 
as  it  is,  w  ith  the  revolutions  of  empires,  and  down¬ 
fall  of  kingdoms^  the  prominent  events  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  civilized  world,  are  alike  included  in  the 
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biftory  of  this  extraordinary  Perfonage,  whofe  pro- 
greflive  a<fls  of  conqued  and  aggrandizement,  ftill 
continue  to  excite  the  cwriofity,  and  to  intereft  the 
feelings  of  all  mankind.  We  are,  therefore,  led 
(however  drongly  fuch  a  Life  may  be  marked  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  for  its  infatiate  ambition,  and 
third  of  universal  power  and  dominion),  to  protract 
its  narrative  much  beyond  the  ufual  limits  of  a  lefs 
renowned  character,  and  to  record  the  glowing 
features  and  principles,  of  its  civil,  military,  and 
political  career. 

It  is  only  in  the  changeful,  and  to  him  fuccefsful 
fcenes  of  continental  warfare,  as  well  as  in  the  wide 
extended  range  of  his  artful  and  political  intrigue, 
that  we  are,  in  the  lead,  able  to  penetrate  into  the 
deep  recedes  of  fo  complex  and  intricate  a  character 
as  that  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  whofe  public 
hidory  we  have  thus  far  proceeded,  and  whofe 
general  conduct  it  is  our  intention  further  to  pour- 
tray,  with  the  fame  unremitting  attention  to  truth 
and  impartiality,  as  we  flatter  ourselves  we  have 
alreacly  evinced  in  the  preceeding  volumes  of  this 
Work. 

Whatever  may  relate  to  the  fubjeft  of  our  conti¬ 
nued  hidory,  we  shall  not  hefitale  to  develope,  with 
the  utmod  fidelity  to  fads,  confident  that  the  bed 
fervices  we  can  render  the  p’efentage,  and  even 
poderity,  is  equally  to  avoid  the  overdrained  eulo¬ 
gies  of  thofe,  who  fee  in  all  his  actions  ncthing'to 
difapprove,'as  well  as  to  shun  the  narrow  prejudices 
of  fuch  who  confider  him,  in  every  point  of  view, 
deditute  of  all  the  virtues  of  a  noble  mind. 

Since  the  conclufion  of  our  larft  Volume,  many 
new  events  1  ve  fprung  forth,  that  cannot  but  be 
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•highly  interefting  to  our  readers.  The  genius  of 
Buonaparte  ftill  continues,  as  it  has  hitherto  done, 
to  dazzle  some,  and  to  annoy  others.  His  good 
fortune  in  the  earned,  and  inceflant  purfuit  of  his 
military  atchievements,  seems,  in  no  inftance,  to 
have  forfaken  him;  while  in  the  train  of  his  adver- 
faries  and  opponents,  we  can  fcarcely  perceive  any 
thing  fhort  of  defeat,  humiliation,  and  dilgrace. 

The  Imperial  eagle  of  France  Hill  retains  all  her 
proud  plumage,  while  thofe  of  Ruflia,  and  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  hold  only  a  fecondary  rank,  in  the  fcale  of 
empire,' by  their  forced  obedience  to  her  will;  and 
we  might  even  add,  that  the  prefides  over  their 
deftinies,  fince  thefe  unfortunate,  and  almoft  con¬ 
quered  fovereigns,  appear  unable,  or  unequal,  to 
choofe  for  themfelves. 

The  treaty  of  Tilfit,  with  which*  we  concluded 
our  lad  Volume,  and  on  which  we  lha.ll  indulge 
fome  retrospective  remarks,  has  yielded  no  pacific 
terms,  in  favor  of  England,  that  i  s  government, 
thought  proper  to  accept,  although  it  professed  to  se¬ 
cure  to 'them  that  desirable  object,  through  the  medi¬ 
ation  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  We  have  therefore, 
to  lament,  that  the  sword  of  British  valor  still  re¬ 
mains  unsheathed  against  the  combined  forces  of 
Europe,  several  of  whom  have  deserted  he^,  and 
united  themselves  to  France,  notwithstanding  the 
many  millions  it  has  cost  the  British  nation  to  pur¬ 
chase  their  friendship  and  co-operation.  What, 
alas  b  has  proved  the  fruits  of  her  subsidizing  mea¬ 
sures  to  reduce  the  overwhelming  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  Buonaparte  ?  lias  not  the  gigantic  strides 
of  his  conquests,  and  of  his  subjugating  force,  been 
encreased  and  even  accelerated  by  thd  verv  means 
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it  has  employed  to  reduce  and  frustrate  them?  not 
a  guinea  lias  England  furnished  to  those  Sovereigns 
whose  battles  she  has  fought,  but  what  has,  eventu¬ 
ally,  found  its  way  into  the  public  or  private  coffers 
of  the  French  Emperor.  Yet  they  continue  to  amuse 
themselves  with  vain  projects  and  idle  delusions. 

But  we  will  now  proceed  to  the  more  regular 
series  of  puplic  events,  as  interwoven  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  history. 

No  sooner  was  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  ratified  and 
exchanged  between  the  Emperor  of  France  and 
Russia,  than  the  latter  commenced  his  overtures 
as  a  mediator  between  his  Britannic  Majefty,  and 
the  French  Emperor;  but  under  fuch  circumftances 
as  ferved,  in  fome  meafure,  to  awaken  the  inoft 
lively  suspicions  on  the  part  of  their  minifters,  that 
theie  overtures  were  only  intended  to  trick  them 
into  fome  renewed  negociations  for  a  general 
peace,  which,  like  all  their  former  ones,  would  end 
in  difappointntent.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
Emperor  of  Rufiia  had  himfelf,  unfortunately,  re¬ 
tired  from  the  conteft  after  two  years  perfeverance 
in  the  war,  without  any  of  the  laurels  of  victory ; 
although  he  has  not  been  fo  great  a  sufferer,  perhaps, 
by  the  treaty  of  Tillit,  as  his  ally,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  whose  conquered  dominions,  on  the  part  of 
France,  have  been,  in  a  certain  portion,  transferred 
to  his  possession  by  Buonaparte ;  and  which  he  ac¬ 
cepted,  notwithstanding  his  plighted  oath  of  friend¬ 
ship,  to  his  Prussian  Majesty  over  the  tomb  of  Fre¬ 
deric  the  Great;  an  act  that  Cannot  fail  to  sully  his 
royal  reputation,  even  in  the  estimation  of  Life  own 
subjects. 

By  the  cession  of  the  Prussian  territory,  Buona- 
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parte  has  accomplished  a  most  important  object. 
He  has  not  only  curtailed  that  once  puissant  king¬ 
dom  of  its  future  means  of  annoyance;  but  has  pur¬ 
chased,  with  her  dismemberment,  the  friendship 
and  alliance  of  Russia;  nor  is  this  all  the  advantage 
the  superiqrity  of  his  arms  have  acquired  for  him 
on  this  occasion.  His  brother,  Jerome  Buonaparte 
has,  also,  as  King  of  Westphalia,  gained  a  further 
accession  of  territory  and  regal  sway,  while  the 
domains  of  Saxony  have  reverted  back  to  her  antient 
dukedom,  under  the  new  sovereignity  of  its  present 
king,  together  with  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw. 

On  the  23th  of  July,  l807,  the  Prince  Arch- 
chancellor  of  the  Empire  laid  the  two  treaties  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  accompanied  with  the  following 
Speech : 

“  Gentlemen. 

“The  rapidity  of  the  conquests,  obtained  by  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  and  King,  offer  the  most  certain  indications  of  a  glori¬ 
ous  peace. 

“  Our  hopes  have  been  fulfilled  by  the  two  treaties  which  I  have 
laid  before  you;  it  was  his  Majesty's  wish  that  they  should  not 
■be  made  public  before  this  communication  had  taKen  place. 

“  The  senate  will  gratefully  acknowlege  his  Majesty’s  prudence 
in  withholding  the  treaties  hitherto,  and  will  consider  it  as  a  new 
proof  of  the  respect  entertained  by  our  illustrious  Prince,  for  our 
laws  and-customs,  and  of  his  zeal  for  their  support. 

“Among  the  grand  events  which  these  political  negociations 
will  produce,  there  is  one  by  which  your  lively  feelings  will  be 
affected.  As  you  are  so  firmly  attached  to  the  glory  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Dynasty,  how  great  must  be  your  gratification,  gentlemen, 
to  behold  the  constant  increase  of  its  lustre,  raising  a  young 
Prince  to  the  throne  of  Westphalia,  whose  wisdom  and  courage 
have  lately  been  so  conspicuous  in  military  exploits! 

“  You  will  find  in  this  stipulation,  as  well  as  in  the  others  con¬ 
tained  in  those  treaties,  the  constant  attention  of  the  founder  of 
the  empire,  to  confirm  the  grand  system,  of  which  he  has  laid  the 
foundation. 

“  Your  hearts  will  hail  with  joy  the  conceptions  of  a  genius,  who 
is  the  friend  of  humanity,  and  whose  view  and  cares  are  solely 
directed  to  the  object  of  preventing  the  effusion  of  human  blood. 

“  The  continent  may,  at  length,  congralulate  itself  on  the  ac- 
quistion  of  a  stable  peace.  The  memorable  conferences,  which 
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have  taken  place  on  the  hanks  of  the  Niemen,  are  the  pledges  of  a 
durable  tranquillity.  The  relations  of  esteem  and  confidence 
which  have  been  established  between  the  Sovereigns  of  the  two 
most  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  afford  us  a  guarantee,  against 
which  all  the  attempts  of  rancour  and  jealousy  shall  henceforth 
prove  abortive.” 

After  the  treaties  had  been  read,  the  President, 
Mr  Lacepedcy  replied  as 'follows:— 

“Site, — The  reading  of  the  two  treaties,  which  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  and  King  has  been  pleased  to  communicate  through 
your  highness,  have  occasioned  the  senate  to  experience  new  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  most  lively  astonishment  and  gratitude. 

“‘After  so  rich  a  harvest  of  glory;  alter  so  many  prodigies, 
and  so  many  multiplied  acts  of  benevolence,  the  senate  feels  mere 
thgn  ever  the  necessity  of  offering  its  homage  and  its  devotion  to 
his  Imperial  Majesty. 

“  The  senate  is  sensible  that,  in  common  with  all  the  French, 
they  will  partake  of  the  good  fortune  of  enjoying  the  inestimable 
presence  of  the  greatest  of  Monarchs.  'rill  that  period,  days, 
hours,  and  even  moments,  are  ages  of  just  impatience. 

“  I  therefore  demand,  senators,  first  that  you  shall  confirm  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  with  Russia,  and  treaty  with  Prussia,  in  his 
name. 

“  Secondly,  that  a  special  committee  shall  be  charged  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  deliver  an  address,  expressive  of  those  feelings  of  affec— 
pon  and  loyalty  with  which  the  senate  are  so  deeply  penetrated.’’ 

Both  the  propositions  of  senator  Lacepede  were 
unanimously  adopted 

The  committee  charged  with  preparing  the  address 
consisted  of  his  eminence  Cardinal  Fescli,  the  sena¬ 
tors  Lacepede,  Monge,  Laplace,  and  Semonville. 
On  Monday  the  27th.  inst.  they  delivered  their 
report. 

Consistently  with  the  orders  transmitted  by  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King,  to  his  Highness  the 
Prince  Arch-Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  the  Heralds- at  Arms, 
were  ordered  to  proclaim  the  signing  of  peace -with 
Russia  and  Prussia  at  Paris.  This  proclamation  was 
made  with  great  solemnity  by  the  Heralds  at  Arms, 
on  the  2dth  in  the  afternoon,  at  five  o’clock.  rlhe 
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Heralds  were  on  horseback,  and  accompanied  by 
a  great  number  of  troops. 

The  concourse  of  people  on  this  occasion  was 
uncommonly  great:  the  public  joy  was  manifested 
by  the  most  lively  feelings,  and  the  repeated  accia* 
mations  of  “  Long  live  the  Emperor.” 

A  general  illumination  took  place  in  the  evening. 

Such  was  the  joyful  sensations,  such  the  patriotic 
effusions  afforded  by  the  negociations  at  Tilsit,  to  the 
Senate  and  inhabitants  of  the  French  empire.  How 
differently  were  those  tidings  received  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nation.  Their  former  magnanimous  ally  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  was  execrated  has  having  be¬ 
trayed  the  dearest  interest  of  his  country,  in  his 
abandonment  of  theirs.  Even  before  it  was  known 
what  steps  he  had  taken  to  abridge  the  horrors  of 
war,  and  exclude  its  further  depopulating  ravages 
from  the  confines  of  his  own  empire,  the  public 
prints,  and  their  ministerial  supporters,  considered 
him  as  having  sold  himself  to  Buonaparte.  What¬ 
ever  was  treacherous,  selfish,  mean,  and  ignoble, 
were  included  in  the  epithets  with  which  he  was, 
then  honoured. 

The  professed  mediation  on  the  part  of  Russia 
to  adjust  the  contest  and  dispute  with  France,  was 
officially  communicated  to  the  British  government 
on  the  1st  of  August,  in  a  Note  from  M.  Alopeus, 
the  Russian  Ambassador,  to  Mr.  Canning;  in  which, 
after  adverting  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  at 
'lilsit,  on  the  7th  of  July,  between  Russia  and 
fiance,  it  proceeds  to  state,  “That  his  Imperial 
Majesty  of  all  the  Russias,  having  on  that  occasion 
proposed  his  mediation  for  the  purpose  of  negocia- 
ting  and  concluding  also  a  Treaty  of  Peace  between 
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England  and  France,  and  which  had  been  accepted 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  object  of  the  present 
Note  was  to  offer  it  in  the  like  manner  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

“Knowing  the  pacific  sentiments  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  flattered 
himself  the  more,  that  he  will  embrace  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  restoring  peace  to  all  nations,  and  of 
insuring  repose  to  the  present  generation.  Ilis 
Imperial  Majesty,  from  the  conversations  he  had 
held  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  had  reason 
to  be  convinced  that  he  was  sincerely  desirous  of 
the  re-establishment  of  a  Maritime  Peace,  upon 
equitable  principles. 

It  also  farther  adds  “  that  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  not  only  offers  his  interposition  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  so  desirable  a  result;  but  would  even 
be  ready  to  promise  the  support  of  all  the  forces  of 
his  empire,  for  insuring  the  perjorma/ice  of  all  the 
stipulations  of  peace,  when  once  it  shall  have  taken 
place  between  England  and  France.  By  this  Gua¬ 
rantee,  his  Britannic  Majesty  will  obtain  that  which 
he  has  ever  appeared  to  desire,  and  may,  without 
distrust,  follow  the  bent  of  his  humane  and  pacific 
se  nlimcnt.” 

On  the  5th  inst.  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  behalf  of  the 
British  government,  replied  to  the  foregoing  com¬ 
munication  as  follows :  “  That  he  has  it  in  com¬ 
mand  from  the  King  his  master,  to  declare,  that  the 
Emperoi  of  Russia  does  justice  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  King,  when  his  Imperial  Majesty  expresses 
his  reliance  on  the  King’s  disposition  to  contribute 
to  the  restoration  of  a  general  peace,  such  as  may 
ensure  the  repose  of  Europe.  rI  hat  proofs  of  this 
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disposition  have  recently  been  afforded  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  in  the  answer  returned  to  the  offer  of  the 
mediation  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  as  well  as  in 
his  Majesty’s  willingness  to  accede. to  the  conven¬ 
tion  concluded  at  Bartenstein,  on  the  23d  of  April, 
between  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia.;  and  also  in  the  instructions  given  to  his 
Majesty’s  Ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
after  the  disasterous'events  in  Poland,  by  which  in¬ 
structions  that  Ambassador  was  directed  to  signify 
to  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor  of  Prussia,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  readiness  to  entei^fln  concert  with  hi6  august 
ally,  into  any  negociatioh  which  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  might  think  it  expedient  to  open  for  a  gene¬ 
ral  peace.  These  sentiments,  and  this  disposition, 
his  Majesty  continues  invariably  to  maintain. 

“  His  Majesty,  therefore,  waits  with  the  utmost 
solicitude  for  the  communication  of  the  Articles  of 
the  Treaty  concluded  at  Tilsit,  and  for  the  statement 
of  those  equitable  and  honourable  principles,  upon 
which  his  Imperial  Majesty  expresses  his  belief  that 
France  is  desirous  of  concluding  a  peace  with  Great 
Britain. 

“  His  Majesty  trusts  that  the  character  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  France  is  represented  as  being 
ready  to  negociate,  may  be  found  such  as  to  af¬ 
ford  a  just  hope  of  the  attainment  of  a  secure  and 
honourable  peace.  In  that  case  his  Majesty  will 
readily  avail  himself  of  the  offer  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia’s  mediations.  But  until  his  Majesty  shall 
be  in  possession  of  these  important  and  necessary 
communications,  a  more  specific  answer  to  the 
Note,  presented  by  M.  Alopeus,  cannot  at  present 
be  returned." 
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From  this  letter  we  may  clearly  perceive  that  his 
Majesty’s  ministers  were  not  very  desirous  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  prospects  of  a  peace  founded  on 
the  preceeding  overture  of  mediation;  and  which, 
though  they, did  not  positively  reject,  they  found 
ample  means  to  evade.  They  contended  they  could 
not  listen  to  any  offers  of  a  pacific  nature,  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  in  so  questionable  a  shape;  and 
somewhat  arrogantly  insisted  that  all  the  secret 
stipulations,  connected  with  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit, 
should  be  first  fully  made  known  and  explained  to 
them,  notwithstanding  it  had,  in  some  measure,  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained,  through  the  personal 
conversations  of  Lord  Hutchinson  with  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia,  that  thesecret  articles  of  the  Trea¬ 
ty  of  Tilsit,  in  which  his  Imperial  faith  was  pledged 
to  Buonaparte,  that  they  contained  nothing  inimical 
to  the  real  dignity  and  interest  of  England. 

In  one  of  these  conversations  to  which  we  allude, 
his  Imperial  Majesty  declared,  he  had  offered  his 
mediation  to  England,  not  from  any  motive  of  false 
vanity,  but  from  a  sincere  and  anxious  wish,  that 
England  should  make  peace;  as  he  was  sure,  that  it 
was  his  interest,  and  also  that  of  Europe,  and  theirs, 
that  we  should  restore  tranquility  to  the  world. 
Lord  Hutchinson  then  observed,  that  his  Imperial 
Majesty  had  not  given  sufficient  time  for  England 
to  accept  or  reject  his  mediation,  because  a  i  ,uch 
longer  period  than  a  month  must  elapse,  before  any 
answer  could  be  received  ;  and  though  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  his  own  mind  inclined  towards  peace,  he 
could  not  accept  of  it,  but  on  conditions  the  most 
reasonable  and  honourable. 

»  To  this  his  Imperial  Majesty  made  answer,  that 
the  time  allowed  was  of  no  importance,  because  we 
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Slight  take  three  or  four  months  if  we  pleased  to 
accept  or  reject  his  mediation,  but  his  anxious 
wish  and  desire  was,  that  we  should  make  peace. 
That  he  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  feelings 
and  character  of  the  people  of  England  ;  that  he  had 
been 'made  acquainted  by  Buonaparte  ~j.  it h  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  peace  proposed  to  be  offered,  and  that  he  had 
no  doubt  that  they  would  be  considered  highly  rea¬ 
sonable  and  honourable.” 

Some  conferences  of  a  more  confidential  nature 
followed,  which  his  Lordship  did  not  feel  himself  at 
liberty  to  disclose  ;  but  from  what  had  passed,  and 
what  he  had  already’  stated,  he  felt  justified  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity,  might 
have  been  preserved  between  the  two  countries. 

But  another  event  soon  occured,  that  quickly 
extinguished  every  hope  of  peace,  and  changed  even 
the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to¬ 
wards  England,  into  the  most  hostile  sentiments  and 
measures.  We  mean  the  result  of  their  blood  stained. 
Expedition  to  Copenhagen,  which  has  been  as  much 
reprobated  by  the  generous  feelings  of  tire  British 
nation,  at  home,  as  it  has  been  execrated  by  their 
enemies  abroad. 

The  causes  of  this  expedition  can  only  be  sought 
in  the  folly  and  wildness  of  their  ministerial  conjec¬ 
tures;  that  a  plan  had  been  secretly  devised  by7  Buona¬ 
parte,  in  the  Treaty7  of  Tilsit,  for  the  seizure  of  the 
Danish  Fleet,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  a  plan  we  have  not  sufficient 
faith  to  give  any  credit  to,  since  it  can  in  no 
obvious,  or  even  latent  direction,  be  traced. 

The  British  Government,  however,  thought 
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proper  and  expedient  to  frustrate  this  imaginary 
plan,  and  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  Danes,  every  possible  means  of  annoyance,  as 
well  as  of  their  own  self-defence. 

In  this  highly,  honourable,  and  meritorious  service 
Admiral  Gambier,with  a  powerful  squadron,  consist¬ 
ing  of  105  sail,  including  transports,  and  Lieutenant 
General  Lord  Calhcart,  with  a  suitable  number  of 
land  forces*,  were  dispatched  about  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  Baltic,  and  arrived  off  Elsineur  about  the 
14th  of  August,  when  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  disembarkation  of  their  troops,  which  was  effect¬ 
ed  on  the  mor  ningof  the  l6tb,  at  Wybeck,  a  village 
about  midway  between  Elsineur  and  Copenhagen. 

To  convince  the  inhabitants  of  Zealand,  that  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  British  fleet,  and  army,  be¬ 
fore  their  Capital,  was  only  dictated  by  the  appre¬ 
hensions  their  government  had  been  led  to  entertain 
of  the  designs  of  Buonaparte  and  of  his  increased 
confederacy  wiih  the  continental  powers,  since  the 
treati  s  of  Tilsit ;  as  w  ell  as  to  demonstrate  their  mo¬ 
dest  and  pacific  intentions  in  only  claiming  the  surren¬ 
der  of  the  Danish  Navy,  as  an  hostage  for  preserv¬ 
ing  and  adhering  to  its  former  neutrality,  these  com- 

*  The  E'.glish  forces  under  Admiral  Gambier,  Rear  Admiral 
J.  Stanhope,  and  Commodore  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  consisted  of  the 
following  ships  of  the  line.  Prince  of  Wales,  98  guns ;  Pompee, 
Centaur,  Allred,  Ganges,  Cap  ain,  Goliah,  Orion,  Hercules,  Van¬ 
guard,  Spencer,  Brunswick,  and  Maida,  of  74  guns;  Nassau, 
Dictator,  and  Ruby,  of  64  guns;  eight  frigates,  13  sloops  of 
war,  and  one  bomb  vessel.  The  second  division,  under  Admiral 
Russell,  consisting  of  the  following  ship;  of  the  line;  Minotaur, 
Majestic,  Mars,  Defence,  Resolution,  and  Valiant,  cf  74  guns ; 
the  Cayenne  of  22  guns  ;  Hussai  of  38  guns,  and  five  brigs. 

The  iand  forces  consisted  of  the  German  Legion,  having  about 
10  regiments  each  of  a  1,0C0  men,  a  corps  o!  rifle  mer,  a  brigade 
of  Guards  of  2,400  men,  8  companies  or  Artillery,  about  15 
regiment?  of  the  tine,  giving  a  total  of  27,000  men. 
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mandcrs,  Admiral  Gambier  and  Lord  Calhcart, 
jointly  issued  the  following, 

PROCLAMATION: 

"  Whereas  the  present  treaties  of  peace,  and  the  changes  of 
government  and  of  territory,  acceded  to  by  so  many  powers,  have 
so  far  increased  the  influence  of  France  on  th_  continent  of  Europe, 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  Denmark,  though  it  desires  to  be 
neutral,  to  preserve  its  neutrality,  and  absolutely  necessary  for 
these  tvho  continue  to  resist  French  aggtession,  to  rake  measures 
to  prevent  the  arms  of  neutral  powers  from  being  turned  against 
them:  —  [n  this  view,  the  King  cannot  regard  the  present  position 
ol  Denmark  with  indifference ;  and  his  Majesty  has  sent  negocia- 
tors,  with  ample  powers,  to  his  Danish  Majesty,  to  request  in  the 
most  amicable  manner,  such  explanations  as  the  times  require, 
and  a  concurrence  in  such  measures  as  can  alone  give  security 
against  the  farther  mischiefs  which  the  French  meditate  through 
the  acquisition  of  the  Dnnnish  navy.  The  King,  our  royal  and 
most  gracious  master,  has  therefore,  judged  it  expedient  to  desire 
the  temporary  deposit  of  the  Danish  ships  of  the  line  in  one'of  his 
Majesty’s  ports. — This  deposit  seems  to  be  so  just  and  so  indis- 
pensibly  necessary,  under  the  relative  circumstances  of  the  neu¬ 
tral  and  belligerent  powers,  that  his  Majesty  has  further  deemed 
it  a  duty  to  himself,  and  to  his  people,  to  support  this  demand  by 
a  powerful  fleet,  and  by  an  army  amply  supplied  with  every  pre¬ 
paration  necessary  for  the  most  active  and  determined  enterprise, 
— We  come,  therefore,  to  your  shores,  inhabitants  of  Zealand  ! 
not  as  enemies,  but  in  '.elf-defence ;  to  prevent  those  who  have  so 
long  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe,  from  compelling  the  force  of 
your  navy  to  be  turned  against  us. — We  ask  deposit,  we  have  not 
looked  to  capture;  so  far  from  it,  the  most  solemn  pledge  has 
been  offered  to  your  government,  and  is  hereby  renewed  in  the 
name,  and  at  the  express  command  of  the  King  our  master,  that 
it  our  demand  is  amicably  acceded  to,  every  ship  belonging  to 
Denmark  shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  be  restored 
to  her,  in  rhe  same  condition  and  state  of  equipment,  as  when  re¬ 
ceived  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag. — It  is  in  the  power 
of  your  government,  by  a  word,  to  sheath  our  sword,  most  reluc¬ 
tantly  drawn  against  you;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  France  render  you  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  the  call 
of  friendship,  the  innocent  blood  that  will  be  spilt,  and  the  horrors 
of  a  besieged  and  a  bombarded  capital,  must  fall  on  your  own 
heads,  and  onthose  of  your  cruel  advisers. — His  Majesty’s  seamen 
and  soldiers,  when  on  shore,  will  treat  Zealand,  as  long  as  your 
conduct  to  them  permits  it,  on  the  footing  of  a  province  of  the 
most  friendly  power  in  alliancewith  Gre..t  Britain,  whose  territory 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  the  theatre  of  war. — The  persons  of  all 
those  who  remain  at  home,  and  who  do  not  take  an  hostile  part,  will 
be  held  sacred. — -.Property  will  be  respected  and  preserved  and 
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the  rnojt  severe  discipline  will  be  enforced. — Every  article  of  supply 
iurnished  or  brought  to  market,  will  be  paid  for  at  a  fair  and  set¬ 
tled  price;  but  as  immediate  and  constant  supplies,  especially  of 
provision,  forage,  fuel,  and  transports,  are  necessary  to  all  armies, 
it  is  well  known  that  requisitions  are  unavoidable,  and  must  be 
enforced. — Much  inconvenience  will  arise  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
much  confusion  ami  loss  to  them  will  be  prevented,  if  persons  in 
authority  are  found  in  the  several  districts  to  whom  requisitions 
may  be  addressed  and  through  whom,  claims  for  payment  may  be 
settled  and  liquidated. — If  inch  persons  are  appointed,  and  dis¬ 
charge  their  duty  without  meddling  in  matters  which  do  not  con¬ 
cern  them,  they  shall  be  respected,  and  all  requisitions  shall  be 
addressed  to  them,  through  the  proper  channels,  and  departments 
of  the  navy  and  army  ;  but  as  forbearance,  on  the  part  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  is  essential  to  the  principle  of  these  arangements,  it  is 
necessary  that  all  manner  of  civil  persons  should  remain  at  their 
respective  habitations  ;  and  any  peasants,  or  other  persons,  found 
in  arms,  singly,  or  in  small  troops,  or  who  may  be  guilty  of  any 
act  of  violence,  must  expect  to  be  treated  with  vigour. 

“The  government  of  his  Danish  Majesty  having  hitherto  re¬ 
fused  to  treat  this  matter  in  an  amicable  way,  part  of  the  army  has 
been  disembarked,  and  the  whole  force  has  assumed  a  warelike 
attitude;  but  it  is  as  yet  not  too  late  for  the  voice  of  reason  and 
moderation  to  be  heard.” 

The  sensations  produced  on  the  minds  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  noble  Danes,  by  the  foregoing  proclama- 
ton,  may  be  easily  conceived  by  those,  who  have 
not  yet  learnt  to  mingle  insult,  with  a  just  sense  of 
commiseration — so  every  way  due  to  their  suffer¬ 
ings.  Even  the  gothic  a^es  of  barbarism,  can 
scarcely  furnish  a  parallel  to  the  unprovoked  out¬ 
rage  committed,  by  the  authority  of  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  on  the  rights  of  an  independant  and  un¬ 
offending  nation.  They  proposed  to  approach  the 
shores  of  Zealand,  not  as  enemies,  while  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  armed  themselves,  with  every  devastating 
means,  to  accomplish,  if  necessary,  to  their  antici¬ 
pated  fears,  its  their  total  destruction. 

The  declaration  which  followed  on  the  part  of 
Denmark  we  cannot  here  omit,  as  it  is  replete  with 
that  justice  and  energy  which  are  the  characteristics 
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of  a  brave  but  injured  people;  and  what  will  tend 
more  fully  to  illustrate  the  subject  before  us. 

DANISH  DECLARATION. 

“  All  Europe  is  acquainted  with  the  system  which  Denmark  has 
followed,  during  a  period  of  fifteen  yeas  of  war  and  disturbance, 
with  unceasing  perseverance.  The  rigid  observance  of  a  free  and 
impartial  neutrality,  and  the  conscientious  fulfilment  of  all  the 
duties  belonging  thereunto,  have  formed  the  object  of  all  its  wishes 
•and  all  its  efforts.  The  Danish  government,  in  its  relations  and 
connections  with  other  states,  has  never  lost  sight  of  that  simplici¬ 
ty,  which  was  inseparable  from  the  purity  ol  its  sentiments  and 
its  love  of  peice,  and  which  it  cannot  be  suspected  of  having  once 
changed  or  debilitated.  Hitherto  Providence  has  blessed  our  un¬ 
dertakings.  Without  injustice,  without  any  ground  of  reproach 
from  any  of  the  other  powers,  we  succeeded  in  keeping  up  a 
good  understanding  with  the  whole  of  them.  This  state  of  peace 
and  tranquillity  is  suddenly  annihilated.  The  English  govern¬ 
ment,  after  having  long  neglected  its  own  interest  by  a  shamelul 
inactivity,  and  after  having  betrayed  its  allies  into  a  vexatious  and 
uncertain  struggle,  has  suddenly  developed  all  its  power  and  ac¬ 
tivity  to  attack  a  neutral  and  peaceable  state,  without  any  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  same.  The  means  for  dissolving  the  ancient 
and  sacred  connections  which  united  Denmark  to  Great  Britain, 
have  been  prepared  with  as  much  secresy  as  promptitude.  The 
Danish  government  saw  the  English  ships  of  war  upon  their  coast, 
without  even  the  conjecture  that  they  were  to  be  employed 
•against  Denmark!  The  island  of  Zealand  was  surrounded,  the 
capital  threatened,  and  the  Danish  territory  violated  and  injured, 
before  the  court  of  London  had  made  use  of  a  single  word  to  ex¬ 
press  the  hostility  of  its  feelings.  This  hostility  however,  some 
became  evident:  Europe  will  with  difficulty  believe  what  it  will 
hear!  The  basest,  the  most  violent  and  cruel  object  which  could 
ever  have  been  taken  up,  has  no  other  foundation  than  some  pre¬ 
tended  information,  or  rather  that  of  a  mere  rumour  of  an  attempt, 
which,  according  to  the  English  ministry,  was  to  have  taken  place, 
in  order xo  draw  Denmark  into  an  hostile  alliance  against  Great 
Britain. 

“  Lpon  these  pretended  grounds,  which  the  least  degree  of  dis¬ 
cussion  immediately  whouid  have  shewn  as  being  founded  on  ar¬ 
bitrary  measures  alone,  the  English  government  declared  to  the 
court  of  Denmark,  in  the  most  imperious  manner,  that  in  order 
to  secure  its  own  interests,  and  to  provide  for  its  own  safety,  it 
could  leave  Denmark  no  other  choice  than  a  war,  ora  close  alli¬ 
ance  with  Great  Britain.  And  what  kind  of  alliance  did  they 
offer  ?  An  alliance,  the  first  guarantee  of  which,  as  a  pledge  of 
the  subjection  of  Denmark,  was  to  have  delivered  up  all  her  ships 
of  war  to  the  British  government.  There  could  be  no  hesitation 
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as  to  the  alternative  that  was  to  be  adopted.  This  opening  being 
made,  as  scandalous  in  its  offers  as  in  its  menaces — as  offensive 
in  the  manner  as  in  the  things  itself — left  no  room  for  negotiation. 
The  most  justifiable  and  rooted  disdain  naturally  absorbed  every 
other  feeling.  Placed  between  danger  and  dishonour,  the  Danish 
government  had  no  choicer  The  war  commenced;  Denmark, 
was  by  no  means  blind  to  the  dangers,  to  the  losses,  with  which 
she  was  threatened  by  this  war.  Attacked  in  the  most  unexpect¬ 
ed  and  dishonourable  manner,  exposed  in  a  separate  province, 
and  in  .•  manner  cut  off  from  all  means  of  defence,  and  forced 
into  an  unequal  contest,  she  could  not  flatter  herself  with  escap¬ 
ing  a  very  material  injury.  Utispotted  honour,  however,  still  re¬ 
mained  for  her  to  defend,  as  well  as  that  leputation  which  she 
bad  earned  as  the  price  of  her  uprigh  conduct.  Denmark,  there¬ 
fore,  flatters  herself  that, on  the  part  of  the  powers  of  Europe, 
she  will  not  appeal  in  vain.  I.et  impartial  cabinets  judge  whether 
England  was  unr  cr  the  political  ncceisity  of  sacrificing  another 
state,  without  hesitation,  to  her  own  safety,  a  state  which  had 
neither  offended  nor  provoked  her.  Depending  upon  the  justice 
of  her  cause,  trusting  in  Providence,  and  in  the  love  and  loyalty 
of  the  people  to  a  prince,  whose  mild  sceptre,  under  Providence, 
is  swayed  over  a  united,  brave,  and  faithful  people,  the  Danish 
government  flatters  itself  that  it  will  be  able  to  acquit  itself  with¬ 
out  weakness,  of  the  hard  and  painful  task  which  has  been  impos¬ 
ed  upon  ii  by  necessity.  The  government  of  Denmark  believes 
it  has  a  right  to  reckon  upon  the  interest  and  justice  of  the  cabi¬ 
nets  of  Europe,  and  they  particularly  hope  for  the  efforts  of  the 
same  on  the  pait  of  those  illustrious  sovereigns,  whose  object  and 
alliances  have  served  the  English  for  a  pretext,  and  to  give  a  coh  ur 
to  the  most  crying  act  of  injustice,  and  whose  Object  is  to  offer  to 
England  the  means  of  making  a  general  atonement  for  an  act  of 
violence,  which,  even  in  England,  every  noble  and  generous  mind 
will  disown;  which  defotms  the  character  of  a  virtuous  sovereign, 
and  will  ever  remain  a  scandal  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain.” 

In  the  meanwhile  every  possible  endeavour  was 
used  by  our  envoy,  Mr.  Jackson,  with  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Denmark,  to  get  him  to  acceed,  without 
any  compulsive  forces,  to  the  moderate  propositions 
of  the  British  Government,  to  deposit  his  navy  in 
some  British  part,  on  the  pledged  security  of  their 
.aith  to  restore  it,  whenever  a  general  peace  should 
take  place.  His  answer  to  such  a  demand,  was 
equally  dignified  and  spirited:  “  History,”  said  he, 
1  has  afforded  no  example  of  such  an  unjust  attack 
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as  that  with  which  Denmark  is  threatened,  and  that 
in  future  more  good  faith  would  be  expected  from 
the  Algerine  pirates”  than  from  the  English  govern¬ 
ment. 

“  You  propose  an  alliance,”  said  the  Prince,  but 
we  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  your 
alliances,  your  allies  who  have  been  waiting,  in  vain, 
for  your  assistance  throughout  the  whole  year,  have 
taught  us  what  we  have  to  exoect  from  your  alii- 
ances.”  All  attempts,  therefore,  at  an  amicable 
negociation  for  the  surrender  of  the  Danish  Navy 
having  failed,  the  British  Minister  demanded,  and 
received  his  passport. 

It  appears  by  the  Danish  accounts,  that  on  the 
landing  of  the  British  troops  at  Zealand,  not  a  ship 
was  ringed,  and  that  most  of  the  crews  were  on  leave 
of  absence,  while  the  major  part  of  their  army  was 
in  Holstein.  Their  regular  force,  consisting  only  of 
200  dragoons,  10  hussars,  300  artille  y  and  3,000 
infantry.  The  militia  amounted  to  2,000,  of  the 
armed  burghers  400  were  yagers,  1,200,  artillery  and 
2,000  infantry.  A  force  scarcely  sufficent  to  defend 
the  town ;  and  which  could,  by  no  means,  oppose  the 
landing  of  the  enemy.  On  the  l6th  of  August  a  flag 
of  truce  was  received  from  Major-General  Peyman, 
commander-in-chief  in  Copenhagen,  requesting  pass¬ 
ports  for  the  two  princesses,  nieces  to  his  Danish 
Majesty,  to  go  from  Copenhagen  to  Colding,  which 
were  granted. 

“17th. — At  day-break  the  army  marched  by  their  right  in 
three  columns  to  invest  the  town,  two  brigades  of  the  German 
legion  remaining  at  Charlottenford  to  cover  (he  disembarkation 
if  the 1  cavalry  and  park  artillery. — The  princesses  of  Denmark 
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came  out  of  the  city  on  their  route  to  Culding,  and  were  received 
with  the  honours  due  to  their  rank  by  the  brigade  of  Guards, 
near  the  palace  of  Fredcricksberg.  The  picquets  of  the  left, 
towards  the  town,  were  attacked  aoout  uooii,  at  the  same  time 
the  enemy’s  gun- boats  rowed  out  of  the  harbour,  and  cannonaded 
the  left  of  the  line  with  grape  and  round  shot.  The  piquets  drove 
in  and  pursued  the  enemy  and  resumed  their  posts. 

“  lSth. — At  day-break  the  gun  boats  renewed  the  attack  upon 
the  gun  brigs,  trusting  to  the  superior  weight  of  their  guns.  The 
latter  having  during  the  night  exchanged  their  carronades  for  eigh¬ 
teen-pounders,  the  gun  boats  retired,  but  advanced  again  with  in¬ 
creased  numbers;  after  cannonading  for  some  time,  they  were 
diivcn  in,  together  w  tit  their  field  pieces,  which  had  advanced 
upon  the  road. 

“  19th. — The  works  carried  on  by  parties  of  6C0  men,  relieved 
every  four  hours.  The  gun  boats  attacked  at  day-break,  but 
were  driven  off.  Some  of  the  pipes  were  discovered,  which  con¬ 
vey  fresh  water  to  the  town  from  Emdrup.  The  frigates  and  gu» 
brigs  having  a  favourable  breeze,  took  their  station  near  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  harbour,  within  reach  of  throwing  shells  into  the 
town. — Brigadier  General  Decken  surprised  and  took  the  post  of 
Frederickswork,  commanded  by  a  major,  aid-de-camp  to  the 
Crown  Pr  nee,  who  capitulated  with  850  men  and  officers,  with  a 
foundeiy  and  depot  of  cannon  and  powder.  His  Danish  Majesty’s 
household,  with  part  of  his  wardrobe,  plate,  wine,  and  books, 
•were  suffered  to  come  out  of  the  town  to  follow  his  Majesty,  (who 
has  withdrawn  to  Golding ;)  passports  having  been  requested. 

“  20th  — Farther  progress  made  in  the  works. — More  ordnance 
landed  and  mounted.  A  patrolc  on  the  left  having  reported  that  a 
body  of  cavalry,  with  a  corps  of  infantry  in  their  rear,  had  been 
seen  in  front  of  Roesklide,  Col.  Raden  sent  a  squadron  to  recon¬ 
noitre  them,  which  found  them  assembled  near  that  place,  and 
i  mmediately  charged  and  put  them  to  flight,  leaving  16  or  18  men 
killed,  3  prisoners  and  29  horses.— The  dragoons  pursued  the 
enemy  to  the  gates  of  Roesklide,  where  they  were  received  by  a 
heavy  fire  of  infantry,  and  returned  to  their  quarters. 

“21st. — Lord  Rosslyn’s  corps  disembarked  in  the  north  part 
of  Keoge  bay,  with  two  batteries  ofartilleiy. — Progress  made  in 
cutting  off  the  water.  Further  arrangements  made  with  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  country _ Passports  granted  to  Prince  Frederick 

Ferdinand  of  Denmark  and  his  preceptor.  Notice  given  that  no 
more  passports  can  be  granted;  and  a  recommendation  urged  to 
the  Danish  commarder,  to  consider  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
making  a  capital  city  of  such  extent  stand  a  siege  and  bombard¬ 
ment  like  an  ordinary  fortress. 

“  Aug.  23d. — The  battery  on  the  left  wing  of  the  army  (which 
is  calculated  to  defend  its  advance  from  the  annoyance  of  gun 
boats)  being  completed  and  mounted  with  thirteen  24  pounders, 
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ihe  construction  of  mortar  batteries,  under  cover  of  the  above,  are 
in  progress.  The  enemy  observing  these  movements  appealed 
yekerday  to  be  collecting  their  praams  and  gun  boats  near  the 
liaibour’s  mouth,  in  preparation  for  a  powerful  attack  on  our 
works.  Our  advanced  squadron  continuing  in  their  position  for 
defending  the  operations  on  shore,  were  about  10,  A.  M.  attack¬ 
ed  by  3  praams  (carrying  each  *20  guns)  and  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  gun  boats,  (said  to  be  more  than  30)  in,  addition  to  the  fire 
from  the  Crown  battery,  floating  batteries,  and  block  ships,  which 
was  continued  for  more  than  four  hours.  The  fire  was  returned 
with  great  spitit  from  Ihe  squadron,  and  some  attempt's  were  made 
to  throw  Mr.  Congreve’s  rockets,  but  the  distance  was  too  great 
to  produce  much  effect  from  them.  About  two  P.  M.  the  gun 
brigs,  which  were  farthest  advanced,  not  being  able  to  make  any 
impression  against  so  vast  a  force,  were  ordered  to  retire,  and  the 
firing  ceased.  I  am  happy  to  find  the  squadron  received  no  ma¬ 
terial  injury.  We  have,  however,  to  regret  the  loss  ot  Lieutenant 
John  Woodford,  of.the  Cruizer,  with  4  men  killed  in  the  several 
vessels,  and  13  wounded.  On  the  pan  of  the  enemy,  it  is  believ¬ 
ed,  that  one  gun  boat  has  been  disabled  or  sunk,  and  one  ot  the 
praams  was  observed  to  be  towed  out  of  the  action  disibled.  The 
new  battery  at  the  Mill  opened,  and  did  considerable  execution. 
[Highly  commends  the  bravery  and  vigilance  of  the  officers  and 
crews.  ] 

“24th. — Having  occasion  to  confer  with  Lieutenant-General 
Cathcart,  commanding  the  army,  respecting  the  co-operation  of 
the  fleet,  I  went  on  shore  to  head-quarters  for  that  purpose.  I 
learnt  that  the  right  wing  of  the  army  is  advanced  near  to  the 
town  on  the  south  west,  and  are  preparing  mortar  batteries  to  com¬ 
mence  the  bombardment  of  it.  The  enemy  being  obliged  to 
withdraw'  their  out-posts  in  that  quarter,  have  set  fire  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs  to  prevent  them  from  affording  cover  to  our  troops.  No  at¬ 
tack  has  been  made  this  day  by  the  enemy’s  flotilla  against  our 
advanced  squadron. 

“25th. — Yesterday  and  to  day  the  damage  several  of  the  gun 
btigs  received  on  the  23d  have  been  repaired  and  are  again  ready 
for  service.” 

“  On  the  26th  a  slight  skirmish  took  place,  in  which  seven  Eng¬ 
lish  men  were  made  prisoners.’’ 

The  recommendation  urged  to  the  Danish  Com¬ 
mander,  to  consider  the  dreadful  consequences  of  a 
siege  and  bombardment,  was  contained  in  a  letter 
from  Lord  Cathcart  to  Major  General  Peyman,  and  is 
strongly  enforced  by  the  following  severe  menace; 
“  If  the  city  should  determine  to  abide  the  horrors  of 
a  siege,  then  the  same  shall  be  annoyed  by  every 
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possible  means  of  devastation.  As  soon  as  orders  shall 
be  issued  for  this  purpose,  the  officers  who  are  en¬ 
trusted  with  them,  will  no  longer  have  any  choice  left, 
of  exerting  every  means  in  their  power  to  make  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  the  place.  An  assault  made  upon 
a  place  so  full  of  men  and  treasure,  must,  in  the 
issue  involve  the  inhabitants  in  ruin,  and- the  loss 
of  their  property,  as  an  unavoidable  consequence. 
Should  Denmark  refuse  to  join  us  in  a  friendly 
alliance,  the  most  absolute  orders  are  given  by  our 
Government  to  attack  this  city  by  land  and  sea. 
This  summons  was  answered  by  General  Peyman 
in  the  most  heroic  manner,  in  a  letter  written  by 
him  to  the  Crown  Prince;  in  which  he  observes, 
“  that  the  admonition  and  menaces  contained  in  the 
summons  are  not  unusal  in  similar  circumstances;- 
but  if  the  English  thought  to  make  any  impression 
on  me,  they  have  been  strangely  deceived.  I  shall 
defend  myself  to  the  utmost,  and  Copenhagen  shall 
never  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  otherwise 
than  by  storm,  even  though  the  force  brought 
against  me  was  greater  than  the  present.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  defend  cur  honour,  and  end  my  days 
as  a  brave  soldier,  and  your  highnesses  faithful 
servant.” 

A  second  summons  from  Lord  Cathcart  to  the 
Danish  General,  called  forth  the  following  animated 
answer.  “  Our  fleet,  our  own  indisputable  property', 
we  are  convinced  is  as  safe  in  his  Danish  Majesty’s 
hands  as  ever  it  can  be  in  those  of  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land.  If  you  are  cruel  enough  to  endeavour  to  de¬ 
stroy  a  cityq  that  has  not  given  the  least  cause  of 
such  treatment  at  yrour  hands,  it  must  submit  to  its 
fate;  but  honor  and  duty  bid  us  reject  a  proposal 
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unbecoming  an  independent  power,  and  we  are  re¬ 
solved  to  repel  every  attack,  and  to  defend  to  the 
utmost,  our  city  and  our  good  cause;  for  which  we 
are  ready  to  lay  down  our  lives.  The  only  pro¬ 
posal  in  my  power  to  make,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
further  effusion  of  blood,  is  to  send  to  my  Royal 
Master,  to  know  his  linal  determination  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  contents  of  your  letter,  if  you  will 
grant  a  passport  for  this  purpose.” 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Bombardment,  Capitulation ,  and  final  Surrender  of 

Copenhagen. — British  Evacuation  of  it Buonaparte  s 

Address  to  the  Legislative  Body. — Manifesto  of  his 
Excellency  the  Vice-roy  of  Peru,  on  the  Capture  of 
Buenos  Ayres.— Defeat  and  Surrender  of  the  British 
Forces  at  that  Place. — Dispute  between  England  and 
the  American  States,  on  the  Attack  of  One  of  their 
Frigates,  by  a  British  Vessel,  of  superior  Force. — 
The  American  President’s  Proclamation.— A  New  Con¬ 
stitution  given  to  Poland  by  Buonaparte. — Acts  of  the 
Senate  of  Hay ti,  SfC.  Sf-c. 

The  b  ritisli  Commanders  having  refused  to  sus¬ 
pend  their  hostile  operations  during  the  time  re¬ 
quested  by  Major-General  Peyinan,  on  the  2d  of- 
September  the  bombardment  commenced  on  three 
sides  of  the  town,  which  a  person,  who  was  present 
at  the  horrid  scenes,  thus  pathetically  describes  it : 

“  about  half  past  seven  in  the  evening  I  heard  the 
thunder  of  the  morters  breaking  out,  and  saw  a 
large  rocket,  flying  like  an  arrow  through  the  streets, 
and  killing  in  its  way  a  poor  innocent  child,  who 
stood  at  a  window  opposite  my  house;  ‘  Oh!  Bri¬ 
tain,’  1  cried  out  in  despair,  ‘  queen  of  nations! 
mother  of  such  noble  and  manly  sons!  is  this  they 
work.’  The  confusion  was  now  general,  people  ran 
anxiously  through  the  streets;  the  mother  to  her 
children,  the  father  to  his  family,  and  every  man 
on  uty  to  his  respective  post. 

“The  shells  fell  in  great  numbers  everywhere,  the 
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The  shells  fell  in  great  numbers  everywhere,  the 
rockets  crossed  through  the  gloomy  air,  the  guns 
on  the  ramparts  mixed  their  thunder  with  that  of 
the  British,  and  increased  the  echoing  and  dreadful 
noise.  The  fire  broke  out  immediately  in  several 
places,  but  our  fire  engines  being  then  in  good  or¬ 
der,  it  was  soon  extinguished ;  not  less  than  5,000 
men  were  ready  in  the  streets  and  other  places,  to 
prevent  the  increasing  dangers  of  so  menacing  a 
conflagration.  By  this  means,  at  first,  the  bombard¬ 
ment  was  not  so  detrimental  to  the  houses,  as  it  was 
fatal  to  the  inhabitants.  People  were  wounded  and 
crushed  to  death,  both  in  the  streets  and  houses, 
and  no  one  thougjit  themselves  secure  even  in  the 
lowest  cellar.  About  thirty  houses  were  in  flames, 
and  the  darkness  of  the  night  added  much  to  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  this  dreadful  scene.  At  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  the  bombardment  ceased.  On  the  3d  the 
Commandant  issued  a  public  paper,  praising  the  ac¬ 
tivity  and  2tal  of  the  police  and  firemen,  and  thank¬ 
ing  them  for  their  meritorious  conduct. 

“  In  the  evening,  at  seven  o’clock,  the  bombard¬ 
ment  recommenced  very  f&ebly  in  the  beginning,  but 
increasing  gradually,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  night, 
when  it  became  most  alarming  and  dreadful.  In  the 
morning  the  king’s  barn,  filled  with  hay,  was  on  fire, 
and  the  fall  of  the  shells  was  so  terrible,  that  none 
could  venture  in  the  streets  without  danger  of  being 
killed.  The  fire  had,  hitherto,  been  extinguished 
in  64  different  houses,  public  and  private,  by  the  in¬ 
defatigable  efforts  of  the  firemen. 

“  Daring  the  second  day’s  bombardment,  a  great 
many  inhabitants,  to  secure  their  val  uable  effects 
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removed  to  Christianhaven,  where  they  thought 
themselves  in  safety,  as  the  shells  had  scarcely  reach¬ 
ed  that  town.  Many  also  flew  for  refuge  to  the 
island  of  A  mack.  Rank  and  fortune  sought  no  dis¬ 
tinction,  but  all  were  mingled  in  one  indiscriminate 
class  of  wretchedness.  About  a  hundred  persons 
lived  togetherin  one  house  at  Christianhaven,  and  the 
miserable  cottages  of  Amack  gave  shelter  to  several 
families  of  distinction.  On  the  4th  the  bombard¬ 
ment  was  renewed,  and  the  timber  yards  of  several 
merchants,  of  considerable  value,  was  set  on  fire 
with  red  hot  shot ;  the  fire  engines,  and  all  their  ap¬ 
paratus,  was  destroyed  by  the  s.hells,  as  well  as  by 
the  incessant  use  made  of  them;  most  of  the  fire¬ 
men  were  killed  and  wounded,  so  that  the  town  was 
entirely  bereft  of  their  assistance  and  defence.  Those 
who  had  withdrawn  to  Christianhaven,  finding  that 
place  also  threatened  with  destruction,  had  to  seek  a 
further  retreat.  Every  one  now  fled  to  the  island  of 
Amack,  which,  besides  its  own  inhabitants, contained, 
at  this  time,  about  30,000  strangers. 

“  In  the  course  of  three  days  the  English  threw 
6,500  bombs  into  the  town,  besides  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  howitzers.  Four  hundred  houses  were  laid  in 
ashes,  and  scarcely  any  have  escaped  without  some 
danger;  had  the  bombardment  continued  one  day 
longer,  Copenhagen,  and  all  it  contained,  would 
have  been  reduced  to  a  blank  in  the  map  of  the 
world.  On  the  7th,  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  after  the  most  spirited  attack-  on  the  part  of  the 
English,  and  obstinate  and  brave  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  unfortunate  Danes,  a  capitulation  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  respective  commanders. 

“It  is  estimated  that  the  private  buildings  which 
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were  burnt  duringthe  bombardment  of  Copenhagen, 
were  insured  at  the  fire  offices  for  above  2,400,00® 
rix-dollars  or  500,000/.  sterling.  The  principal  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  which  were  totally  or  partly  destroyed 
were,  1st.  The  Fredric  Kirk,  one  of  the  finest 
churches  in  this. country.  It  was  built  by  Christian 
VI.  after  the  great  conflagration  at  Copenhagen,  in 
the  year  1728,  and  its  dimensions  were  300  feet  in 
length  and  50  in  height.  The  steeple  was  380  feet 
high,  and  contained  an  alarm  bell  which  was  7  feet 
2  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighed  1 1 ,9C)2  pounds. 
In  this  church  were  many  excellent  monuments  of 
•marble  ;  as  the  mausoleums  of  the  celebrated  ad¬ 
miral  count  Adellar,  and  count  U.  F.  Gyldenlove.  2d. 
The  houses  belonging  to  the  university,  commonly 
called  Studuguard,  built  at  different  times,  and  con¬ 
taining  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  which  latter 
has,  fortunately,  been  saved.  Borrs  college,  where 
sixteen  students  had  rooms  gratis;  lastly,  the 
Almshouse,  which  was  a  spacious  building.” 

On  the  lfith  of  September,  1807,  dispatches  were 
received  by  the  British  Government,  fron  Admiral 
Gambier  and  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Cathcart, 
of  the  7th  and  8th  instant,  anouncing  the  Capitula¬ 
tion  and  final  surrender  of  Copenhagen,  to  the  British 
force,  under  their  command. 

The  former  only  briefly  adverts  to  the  vigorous 
exertions  which  had  commenced  for  equipping,  and 
sending  to  England,  the  Danish  navy ;  while  the 
latter,  dilates  with  more  triumphant  satisfaction  on 
the  exploits  their  arms  had  achieved,  in  which  many 
were  led  to  believe  they  could  not  have  been  dis¬ 
graced  on  such  an  expedition,  had  they  even  experi¬ 
enced  the  most  ignoble  defeat. 
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“It  is  fallen  to  my  lot,'*  says  his  Lordship,  in  his 
letter  from  the  citadel  of  Copenhagen,  “  to  have  the 
great  satisfaction  of  forwarding  the  ratified  capitu¬ 
lation  of  the  town  and  citadel  of  Copenhagen,  and 
the  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet  and  arsenal  in  this 
port,  which  are  placed  at  his  Majesty's  disposal.  The 
object  of  securing  this  fleet  having  been  attained, 
every  other  proxnson,  of  a  tendency  to  wound  the 
feelings  or  irritate  the  nation  has  been  avoided,  and 
although  much  havoc  has  been  made  by  our  bombard¬ 
ment  and  cannonade,  not  one  shot  was  fired  into  the 
town,  till  the  most  advantageous  terms  had  been 
offered;  nor  a  single  shot  after  the  indication  of  a 
disposition  to  capitulate. 

“The  Danish  General  sent  a  letter  on  the  5th 
instant  to  propose  an  armistice  of  24  hours,  for  pre¬ 
paring  an  agreement,  on  which  Articles  of  Capitu¬ 
lation  might  be  founded;  but  the  Armistice  was  de¬ 
clined,  as  tending  to  unnecessary  delay,  and  Colonel 
Murray  was  sent  to  explain  that  no  proposals  could 
be  list,  ned  to  unless  accompanied  by  the  surrender  of 
the  fleet.  This  basis  having  at  length  been  admitted, 
Sir  A.  Welleslv, with  Sir  Home  Popham;  and  Colonel 
Murray,  were  appointed  to  prepare  and  signArticles 
of  Capitulation.  His  Lordship  further  states,  “  that 
the  town  being  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  ferment  and 
disorder,  I  most  willingly  acceded  to  the  request, 
that  our  troops  should  not  be  quartered  in  it,  and 
that  neither  officers  or  soldiers  should  enter  it  for 
some  days;  and  having  the  command  of  possession 
from  the  citadel,  whenever  it  might  be  necessary 
to  use  it,  I  had  no  objection  to  leave  the  other  gates, 
together  with  the  police,  in  the  hands  ol  his  Danish 
Majesty’s  troops.  This  letter,  as  usual,  concludes  with 
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the  highest  praises  of  the  conduct  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty’s  troops.” 

The  loss  of  men  sustained  by  the  English  in  this 
enterprize,  was  comparitively  small.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing:  Killed 
4  officers  1  serjeant,  1  drummer, 36  rank  and  file  and 
3  horses.  Wounded,  6  officers,  1  serjeant,  138  rank 
and  file,  and  25  horses.  Missing,  1  serjeant,  4  drum¬ 
mers,  and  19  rank  and  file.  In  the  returns  made  by 
Admiral  Gambier,  of  the  killed  and  wounded  on 
board  the  advanced  squadron,  under  his  command, 
we  only  find  1  lieutenant  and  3  seamen  killed;  and 
1  lieutenant  and  12  seamen  and  marines  wounded. 

We  here  subjoin  the 

ARTICLES  OF  CAPITULATION 
For  the  town  and  citadel  of  Copenhagen,  agreed  upon  between 
Major  General  the  right  Hon.  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  K,  B.  Sir  Home 
Popham,  Knight  of  Malta  and  Captain  of  the  Fleet,  and  Lieut. 
Col.  George  Murray,  Deputy  Quarter  Master  General  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Forces,  being  thereto  duly  authorised  by  James  Gambier, 
Esq.  Admiral  of  the  Blue*  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  his  Britan¬ 
nic  Majesty’s  ships  and  vessels  in  the  Baltic  sea,  and  by  Lieut. 
Gen.  the  right  Hon.  Lord  Cathcart,  Knight  of  the  Thistle,  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  of  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  Forces  in  Zealand  and 
the  North  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  on  the  one  part,  and  by 
Major  General  tValterstorff,  K  ight  of  the  Order  of  Bannebrog, 
Chamberlain  to  the  King,  and  Col.  of  the  North  Zealand  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Infantry,  Rear  Admiral  Lurken,  and  I.  H.  Kerchoff, 
Aid-du-camp  to  his  Danish  Majesty,  being  duly  authorised  by 
his  Excellency  Major  General  Peyman,  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
Damebrog,  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  his  Danish  Majesty 's 
Forces  in  the  Island  of  Zealand  on  the  other  part. 

Art.  I.  When  the  capitulation  «'iall  have  been  signed  and 
ratified,  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  are  to  be  put  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  citadel. 

Art.  II.  A  guard  of  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  troops  shall  like¬ 
wise  be  placed  in  the  Dock  Yards. 

Art.  III.  The  ships  and  vessels  of  war  of  every  description, 
with  all  the  naval  stores  belonging  to  his  Danish  Majesty,  shall  be 
delivered  into  the  charge  of  such  persons  as  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  commander  in  chief  of  his  Britatinic  Majesty’s  forces,  and 
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they  are  to  be  put  in  immediate  possession  of  the  Dock  Yards 
and  all  the  buildings  and  storehouses  belonging  thereto. 

Art.  IV.  The  store  ships  and  transports  in  the  service  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  are  to  be  allowed,  if  necessary,  to  come  into 
the  harbour  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  such  stores  and  troops 
as  they  have  brought  into  this  island. 

Art.  V.  As  soon  as  the  ships  shall  have  been  removed  from 
the  Dock  Yard,  or  within  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  this  capitula¬ 
tion,  or  sooner,  if  possible,  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  Majesty 
shall  deliver  up  the  citadel  to  the  troops  of  his  Danish  Majesty^ 
in  the  state  in  which  if  shall  be  found  when  they  occupy  it.  His 
Britannic  Majesty’s  troops  shall  likewise,  within  the  before  men¬ 
tioned  time,  or  sooner,  if  possible,  be  embarked  from  the  island 
of  Zealand. 

Art.  VI.  From  the  date  of  this  capitulation,  hostilities  shall 
cease  throughout  the  island  of  Zealand. 

Art.  VII.  No  person. whatsoever  shall  be  molested,  and  all 
property,  public  or  private,  with  the  exception  of  the  ships  and 
vessels  of  war,  and  the  naval  stores  before  mentioned,  belonging 
to  his  Danish  Majesty,  shall  be  respected;  and  all  civil  and 
military  officers  in  the  service  of  his  Danish  Majesty  shall  conti¬ 
nue  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  authority  throughout  the  Island  of 
Zealand ;  and  every  thing  shall  be  done  which  can  tend  to  produce 
union  and  harmony  between  the  two  nations. 

Art.  VIII.  All  prisoners  taken  on  both  sides  shall  be  uncon¬ 
ditionally  restored,  and  those  officers  who  are  prisoners  on  parole, 
shall  be  released  from  its  effect. 

Art.  IX.  Any  English  property  that  may  have  been  seques¬ 
tered  in  consequence  of  the  existing  hostilities,  shall  be  restored 
to  the  owners. 

This  Capitulation  shall  be  ratified  by  the  respective  comman¬ 
ders  in  chief,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  before 
twelve  o’clock  at  noon  this  day. 

Done  at  Copenhagen,  this  7th 
day  of  September  1807. 

(Signed)  Arthur  WellesLeY;  . 

,  Home  Popham, 

Geop.ge  Murray. 

Ratifie  par  moi  (signee)  Peymaun 

A  List  of  the  Danish  Ships  arui  Vessels  delivered  a  p  hy  the  C  apitulation 
of  Copenhagen  to  his  Majesty’s  Forces. 

Christian  the  Seventh,  of  9(r  guns,  built  in  1803;  Neptune,  of 
84  guns,  built  in  1789  ;  Waldemaar,  of  84  guns,  built  in  17SS-; 
Princess  Sophia  Frederica,  of  74  guns,  built  in  1775  ;  Justice,  of 
74  guns,  built  iu  1777;  Heir  Apparent  Frederick,  of  74  guns, 
built  in  1782;  Crown  Prince  Frederick,  of  74  guns,  built  in 
1782;  Fuen,  of  74  guns,  built  in  1787:  Oden,  of  74  built  in 
1738  ;  Three  Crowns,  of  74  guns,  built  in  1789  ;  Skiold,  pf  74 
guns,  built  in  1792;  Crown  Princess  Maria,  of  74  guns,  built  in 
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1791;  Danemark,  of  74  guns,  built  in  1794;  Norway,  of  7"4 
guns,  built  in  1800;  Princess  Caroline,  of  74  guns,  built  in  1806; 
Detraarsken,  of  64  guns,  built  in  1780:  Conqueror,  of  64  guns, 
built  in  1785;  Mars,  of  64  guns,  built  in  1784. — Frigates,  Pearl, 
of  44  guns,  built  in  1804;  Housewife  .  of  44  guns,  built  in  1789; 
Liberty,  of  44  guns,  built  in  1793;  Iris,  of  44  guns,  built  in 
1795;  Rota  of  41  guns,  built  in  1801:  Venus,  of  44  guns, 
built  in  1805;  Nyadc,  of  36  guns,  built  in  1796;  Triton,  of  28 
guns,  built  in  1790;  Frederigstein,  of  28  guns,  built  in  1800; 
Little  Belt,  of  24  guns,  built  in  1801  ;  St.  Thomas,  of  22  guns, 
built  in  1779;  Fylla,  of  24  guns,  built  in  1 802 ;  Elbe,  of  20  guns, 
built  in  1800;  Eyderen,  of  20  guns,  built  in  1802;  Gluckstadt, 
cf  20  guns,  built  in  1804. — Brigs,  Sarpe,  of  18  guns,  built  in 
1791;  Glomen,  of  13  guns,  built  in  1791;  Ned  Elveti,  of  18 
guns,  built  in  1792;  Mercuie,  of  18  guns,  built  in  1806; 

Courier,  of  14  guns,  built  in  1801  ;  Flying  Fish,  built  i;i  1789. _ 

Gun- Boats,  Eleven  with  2  guns  in  the  bow;  fourteen  with  1  gun 
in  the  bow  and  one  in  the  stem. 

J.  Gambier. 

September  7.  1807. 

In  considering  the  British  attack  on  Denmark 

* 

one  thing  cannot  possibly  escape  us.  Without  view¬ 
ing  the  unprovoked  aggression  on  the  part  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  all  its  treacherous  and  disgraceful  bearings; 
we  must  observe,  that  ever  since  Buonaparte  had 
conquered  Holland  and  had  acted  upon  his  decrees 
to  exclude  all  English  merchandize  from  the  conti¬ 
nent,  it  had  been  the  unceasing  object  of  the  court 
of  St.  James’s,  to  render  the  island  of  Zealand  a 
depot  for  British  goods,  and  to  make  the  Danish 
territory  the  medium  of conveying  them  into  France, 
Holland,  and  Germany. 

Through  this  means,  England  possessed  a  very 
considerable  export  trade;  and  from  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  Danish  market,  for  the  rapid  sale 
and  extensive  consumption  of  the  various  articles 
of  her  manufactures,  it  was  estimated  that  her  ship¬ 
ments  to  Copenhagen  alone,  constituted  nearly  one- 
seventh  part  of  all  her  foreign  commerce.  How 
impolitic  then  to  make  war  on  Denmark,  aud  io 
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sacrafice,  by  that  means,  so  important  an  interest 
as  had  heretofore  been  enjoyed  by  her  merchants. 

Some  discussions  took  place  in  the  British  house 
of  commons  respecting  the  shameful  and  unprofita¬ 
ble  results  of  the  above  expedition.  It  was  warmly 
contended,  that  ministers  had  no  genuine  informa¬ 
tion  upon  which  they  could  ground  such  hostile  pro¬ 
ceedings,  either  in  regard  to  the  immediate  or  ulti¬ 
mate  views  of  Denmark’s  uniting  her  forces,  with 
any  of  the  belligerent  powers  of  the  Continent.  All, 
it  was  said  that  England  had  gained  by  that  expedi¬ 
tion,  was  about  lb  hulls  of  ships  of  war,  valued  at 
Si.  per  ton.  Was  this  an  object,  worthy  the  sacra- 
fices  it  has  cost  them;  or  has  the  dignity  and 
gallant  spirit  of  the  British  Nation,  been  any  way 
enhanced  by  so  successful  an  enterprise?  Denmark 
has  now  thrown  herself  and  her  cause  into  the  arms 
of  France;  and  by  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive 
with  Buonaparte,  has  now  completely  identified 
her  interest  with  the  most  implacable  foe  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

As  no-sort  of  infraction  of  the  capitulation,  had 
been  made  by  the  Danes,  who,  on  the  contrary,  haB 
acted  most  honourable  in  the  strict  and  literal  ful¬ 
filment  of  their  engagements,  the  British  forces, 
conformably  to  the  stipulation  of  their  respective 
commanders,  commenced  their  evacuation  of  Zea¬ 
land  on  the  13th  of  October. 

The  embarkation  of  these  troops  went  on  pro¬ 
gressively, until  the  evening  of  the  18lh,  when,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  gale  of  wind,  which  lasted  twenty-four 
hours,  they  experienced  some  slight  interruption. 
This  produced  some  altercation  between  the  Danish 
and  British  Generals,  as  the  citadel  was  to  be 
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delivered  up  on  the  20th,  but  which  it  was  deemed 
expedient,  by  the  latter,  to  retain,  fearing  hostilities 
might  recommence  on  the  expiration  of  the  term 
agreed  upon.  On  that  day,  however,  the  British 
Adjutant  was  sent  to  the  Danish  head-quarters 
to  acquaint  the  General  he  was  at  liberty  to  send  a 
guard  to  take  charge  of  the  citadel,  which  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  done.  None  of  the  Danish  troops  appear¬ 
ed  on  this  occasion,  and  the  final  evacuation  of  the 
English  was  completed  without  the  least  irregularity 
or  unpleasant  disturbance. 

The  French  official  papers  mentioned  the  English 
evacuation  as  a  shameful  flight,  because,  by  means 
of  the  frost  in  November,  it  was  stated,  20,000 
Danes,  and  30,000  French,  would  have  entered  that 
place. 

We  will  now  recal  our  reader’s  attention  to  some 
of  the  public  and  official  proceedings  of  the  French 
Emperor,  who,  shortly  after  his  return  to  Paris,  from 
the  important  scenes  at  Tilsit,  went  with  the  ac¬ 
customed  ceremonies,  to  the  palace  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Body,  to  open  the  session,  and  thus  addressed 
that  assembly. 

“  Gentlemen,  the  deputies  of  the  department  to  the  legislative 
body— Gentlemen  the  tribunes  and  members  of  my  council  of  state. 
Since  your  last  sitting,  new  wars,  new  triumphs,  and  new  treaties  of 
peace,  have  changed  the  political  face  of  Europe.  If  the  house  of 
Brandenburgh,  which  was  the  first  to  conspire  against  our  inde¬ 
pendence,  still  reigns,  it  owes  it  to  the  sincere  friendship  with 
which  the  powerful  Emperor  of  the.  North,  has  inspired  roe.  A 
French  Prince  will  reign  on  the  Elbe.  He  will  know  how  to  re¬ 
concile  the  interests  of  his  new  subjects,  with  his  first  and  most 
sacred  duties.  The  house  of  Saxony  has  recovered,  at  the  end  of 
fifty  years,  the  independence  which  it  had  lost.  The  people  of 
the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  the  city  of  Dantrjc,  have  recovered 
their  country,  and  their  rights.  All  nations  unanimously  rejoice 
.to  see  the  pernicious  influence  which  England  exercised  over  the 
continent  irrevocably  destroyed.  France  is  united  to  the  people 
ot  Gefmany  by  the  lstw'5  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine — 1« 
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■those  of  Spain,  of  Holland,  of  Switzerland,  and  of  Italy,  by  the 
laws  of  our  federative  system.  Our  new  connections  with  Russia 
are  cemented  by  the  reciprocal  esteem  of  these  two  great  nations." 
In  all  that'!  have  done,  I  have  solely  had  in  view'the  happiness  of 
roy  people,  which  is  more  dear  to  me  than  my  awn  glory. 

“  I  wish  for  a  maritime  peace.  No  resentment  shall  ever  in¬ 
fluence  my  determination.  I  can  have  none  against  a  nation 
which  is  the  sport  and  victim  of  the  factions  by  which  it  is  torn.; 
and  which  is  equally  deceived  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  its 
own  affairs,  as  it  is  with  respect  to  that  of  its  neighbours.  But 
whatever  result  the  decrees  of  Providence  have  assigned  to  the 
maritime  war,  my  people  shall  always  find  me  the  same;  and  I 
shall  always  find  my  people  worthy  of  me 

“Frenchmen,  your  ■conduct  latterly,  when  your  Emperor  was 
removed  upwards  of  five  hundred  leagues  from  you,  has  increased 
my  esteem,  and  the  opinion  which  t  had  conceived  of  your  dis¬ 
position.  f  felt  a  pride  in  being  the  first  among  you.  If  during 
these  ten  months  of  absence  and  danger  your  thoughts  were  turn¬ 
ed  to  me,  the  proofs  of  affection  which  you  have  given  me  have 
constantly  excited  my  warmest  emotions.  All  my  cares — every 
thing  which  related  even  to  the  preservation  of  roy  life,  did  not 
affect  me,  except  on  account  of  the  interest  that  you  felt  for  me, 
and  the  importance  which  they  possibly  might  be  Of  to  your 
future  destiny.  You  are  a  good  and  a  great  people.  I  have  con¬ 
sidered  of  different  regulations  to  simplify  and  improve  our  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  nation  has  felt  the  happy  effects  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  I  have  created  different  imperial 
titles,  to  give  new  splendour  to  my  principal  subjects,  to  honour 
remarkable  services  by  remarkable  rewards,  and  thus  to  prevent 
the  return  of  all  feudal  titles  which  are  imcompatible  with  our  con¬ 
stitution  — The  accounts  of  roy  ministers  of  finance,  and  of  the 
treasury,  will  explain  to  you  the  prosperous  situation  of  out- 
finances.  My  people  will  experience  a  considerable  diminution 
in  the  land  tax.  My  Minister  of  the  Interior  will  acquaint  you 
with  the  works  which  have  been  commenced,  or  finished;  but 
what  yet  remains  to  be  done  is  much  more  important;  for  it  is 
my  wish,  that  in  every  pait  of  my  empire,  even  in  the  smallest 
hamlet,  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  value  ot  the  lands, 
may  be  increased  by  the  effect  of  that  general  system  of  improve¬ 
ment  which  I  intend.  Gentlemen,  the  deputies  ol  the  depart¬ 
ments  to  the  Legislative  Body,  your  assistance  will  be  necessary  to 
enable  me  to  attain  thi.s  great  object;  and  I  have  a  right  to  place 
constant  reliance  on  it.’’ 

This  speech  produced  the  most  lively  enthusiasm; 
and  his  Majesty  put  and  end  to  the  sitting,  amidst 
repeated  cries  of  “  Long  live  the  Emperor!'’  The 
same  acclamations  were  heard  in  all  the  streets 
through  which  his  Majesty  passed  on  his  return. 
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The  march  of  the  troops,  in  resorting  to  the 
church  of  Notre- Dame,  along  the  streets  and  public 
places,  decorated  with  all  that  taste  and  elegance 
could  unite,  the  inumerable  crowd  of  spectators, 
their  unanimous  acclamations,  the  splendour  of  their 
dresses,  the  pomp  of  their  equipages,  the  number 
and  beauty  of  the  troops ;  all  these  circumstances 
united,  offered  the  spectacle  of  the  most  beautiful 
triumph  of  which  modern  Europe  can  boast. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  the  public  joy  manifested  in 
France  in  a  manner  more  general  or  more  ingenious. 
—At  every  step,  emblems  and  inscriptions  expres¬ 
sed,  in  a  manner  the  most  happy,  the  sentiments  of 
love  and  admiration  with  which  all  France  is  pene¬ 
trated  for  the  great  man  who  honours  and  governs 
it. 

.  The  artificial  fi-re-works  executed  on  the  bridge 
of  Concorde,  terminated  this  superb  fete  in  a  man¬ 
ner  the  most  brilliant.  The  crowd  then  visited  the 
illuminations:  those  of  the  Thuilleries,  of  the  Lux¬ 
emburg,  of  the  Palace  of  Justice,  of  the  hotel  of  the 
Minister  of  Police,  successively  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  curious;  but  it  was  to  the  illuminations 
of  the  Palace  Royal  that  the  general  preference  was 
given. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Europe,  others 
of  a  no  less  interesting  nature  were  passing  in  the 
new  world.  We  mean  the  British  expedition  to 
Buenos  Ayres.  Here  a  novel  field  of  enterprize 
had  been  marked  out  by  the  industrious  efforts  of  a 
few  speculative  adventurers;  who,  with  a  view  to 
enrich  themselves,  had  betrayed  their  own  govern¬ 
ment  into  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  conquer 
South  America. 
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They  had  already  vainly  imagined  themselves  ia 
the  almost  certain  possession  of  the  mines  of  Peru* 
and  had  projected  a  plan  for  the  supposed  improve¬ 
ment  of  its  Spanish  settlers,  under  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  advantages  to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain;  but 
no  sooner  did  they  commence  their  hostile  schemes  to 
effect  its  conquest,  than  they  experienced  a  melan¬ 
choly  defeat,  attended  with  a  very  considerable  loss 
ofboth  men  and  treasure.  To  shew  of  what  temper 
the  Peruvians  were,  and  how  very  little  inclined 
they  felt  to  be  united,  in  any  way,  with  England,  or 
her  cause,  we  shall  here  introduce  the  Manifesto  of 
the  Vice-lloy  of  that  country,  with  respect  to  the 
operations  of  the  British  Government. 

MANIFESTO 

6 f  his  Excellency  the  Vice-Roy  of  Peru,  on  the  capture  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  by  the  English. 

“  Although  I  am  convinced,  rhe  perusal  of  the  three  procla¬ 
mations,  published  at  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  by  the  English 
General  Beresford,  must  have  filled  with  indignation  the  breasts 
of  all  his  Majesty’s  loyal  subjects,  and  particularly  of  those  who 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  inhabiting  this  metropolis,  so  much  favour¬ 
ed  and  distinguished  by  our  Sovereigns ;  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from 
indulging  myself  in  pointing  out  to  my  countrymen,  the  venom 
hidden  under  the  hypocritical  professions  of  the  enemy,  therein 
contained,  for  which  purpose,  without  recurring  to  any  other  ar¬ 
guments,!  shall  confine  myself  solely  to  a  retrospect  of  the  recent 
atrocious  conduct,  observed  by  that  nation  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Years  after  years  have  set  in  and  passed,  during  which 
all  Europe  has  witnessed  the  English  government  using  every 
means  it  can  invent,  for  cementing  and  propagating  its  detestable 
tyranny,  availing  itself  of  every  circumstance  favouring  such  a 
purpose;  stooping  to  practices  the  most  vile  and  infamous,  setting 
aside  the  most  sacred  principles  of  the  rights  of  mm,  and  tramp¬ 
ling  upon  all  the  uses  and  customs,  for  many  ages  universally  re¬ 
ceived  and  observed  amongst  civilized  nations.  Far  from  pro¬ 
ceeding,  either  in  carrying  on  war  or  negociating  peace,  with  that 
noble  frankness  and  good  faith,  the  characteristics  of  nations  ge¬ 
nerous  and  brave;  it  recurs  to  dark  artifices  of  fiction  and  seduc¬ 
tion,  to  dazzle  and  corrupt  the  unwary,  who  are  weak  enough  to 
must  and  confide  in  its  perfidious  promises.  Such  is  the  object 
of  the  three  proclamations  which  I  have  mentioned;  to  lull  to 
sleep  the  understanding  of  the  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres,  with 
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lopes  of  an  imaginary  happiness ;  to  blindfold  them,  that  they 
may  not  perceive  the  abyss  of  evil  which  surrounds  them;  to 
cover,  as  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  the  iron  chains  which  their 
oppressors  have  prepared  for  them;  to  stupify  the  native  energy 
of  those  active  Spaniards;  to  alienate  from  their  hearts,  if  it  is 
possible,  the  love,  the  fidelity  and  gratitude  they  od’e  to  the  most 
benevolent  arid  just  of  all  monarchs ;  to  prevail  upon  them,  for 
ever  to  lay  down  their  arms,  nor  think,  of  avenging  themselves  and 
retrieve  their  lost  Honour,  but  solely  aspire  to  the  felicity  of  being 
numbered  among  the  vilest  slaves  of  the  tyrant  of  the  seas !  From 
these  motives,  they  speak,  of  the  great  advantages,  which  they 
pretend,  would  result  from  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain :  under 
that  government,  they  say,  oppression  is  unknown ;  promise  im¬ 
mediately  to  free  their  commerce  from  the  heavy  duties  and  im¬ 
posts  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  to  respect  the  catholic  reli¬ 
gion  and  its  holy  ministers,  and  that  the  local  laws  and  national 
customs  shall  remain  untouched,  and  conclude  with  stating,  that 
✓  their  only  object  is  to  protect  the  Eastern  coasts  of  South  America, 
and  render  it  the  country  the  most  prosperous  in  the  universe. 
But  where  is  the  man,  sensible  and  judicious,  who  does  not  im¬ 
mediately  discover,  under  those  affected  expressions,  the  vile 
language  of  hypocrisy  and  fiction,  so  foreign  to  the  intrepid  sol¬ 
dier,  natural  only  to  the  cowaidly  legions  of  those  sordid  island¬ 
ers  ?  Where  is  the  man  whose  blood  does  not  boil  on  hearing 
the  sacred  names  of  protection,  humanity,  and  benevolence  pro¬ 
nounced  by  a  government,  stained  with  recent  robberies,  perfidies, 
and  murders  ? — by  a  government  which  dees  not  cease  sowing  the 
seeds  of  discord  and  rebellion  everywhere? — by  a  government 
which  has  so  lately,  before  our  eyes,  kindled  a  bonfire  in  the 
fairest  part  of  the  globe,  [alluding  to  Europe,]  whose  provinces 
we  have  so  recently  seen  inundated  with  streams  of  the  blood  of 
its  inhabitants  ? — by  a  government,  which  has  so  basely  forsaken 
its  allies,  by  hastily  withdrawing  its  troops  from  all  those  parts 
where  any  of  the  invincible-battalions  of  Buonaparte  made  their 
appearance? — by  a  government  whose  friendship  has  proved  so 
baneful  and  ruinous  to  so  many  powerful  princes,  and  covered 
with  mourning  and  desolation  the  immense  countries  s  tuale  be¬ 
tween  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Adige  and  the  frozen  lakes  of  Bo¬ 
hemia? — by  a  government,  lastly,  which  has  so  long  endeavoured 
to  erect  the  throne  of  its  tyranny  upon  the  spoils  and  tombs  of  all 
other  nations,  and  which,  of  late  years,  has  not  even  shrunk,  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  to  adopt,  as  a  basis  of  its  Machiavelian  sys¬ 
tem  ot  politics,  the  plan  of  perpetual  war;  a  plan  at  which  huma¬ 
nity  shudders  ?  a  plan  which  posterity  will  record  and  hand  down 
to  our  remotest  descendants,  as  a  memorable  monument  of  the 
ferocity  and  barbarity  to  which  egotism  and  a  thirst  for  monopoly 
can  precipitate  people,  which  lent  its  ear  to  no  voice,  but  that  of 
its  arrogant  and  unnatural  avarice  ? 

“  Generous  men  of  Lima! — Let  us  fling  far  from  us,  with  that 
vol.  VII. — NO.  II.  D 
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contempt  which  the}'  so  well  deseive,  those  infamous  proclama-< 
tions,  with  which  the  English  General  pietends  to  surprise  the 
innate  fidelity  of  our  countrymen,  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the 
l  iver  La  Plata.  Let  us  look  upon  them  as  an  insult  to  our  honour, 
as  an  attempt  against  our  own  happiness,  and  a  plan  directed  to 
the  destructio  of  our  native  land. 

“  Merchants  '  The  same  men,  who  now  pretend  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  ihemselves  of  Buenos  Ayres,  solely  with  a  view  of  pro¬ 
tecting  your  commerce,  are  the  same  who  have  precipitated  it  to 
that  dismay  and  ruin,  so  prejudicial  to  your  useful  speculations, 
to  which  you  see  it  reduced.  They  are  the  same  who  commenced 
the  present  hostilities,  by  capturing  three  of  the  King’s  frigates 
and  blowing  up  another.  They  are  the  same  who  seized  upon 
your  defenceless  ships,  peaceably  navigating  the  seas,  under  a 
confidence  that  the  Spanish  flag  which  they  displayed  in  the  air, 
would  protect  them  against  all  injuries  from  a  nation  with  which 
we  were  not  then  at  war.  A  general  indignation  was  manifested 
by  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  but  even  this  was  insufficient  to  in¬ 
duce  those  avaricious  and  cruel  Islanders  to  restore  the  treasures 
which  they  had  so  unjustly  taken,  with  the  blood  of  so  many 
innocent  victims. 

“  Spaniards  !  That  perfidious  nation  which  now  pretends  to  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres,  as  of  all  others,  the  most 
humane,  is  the  same,  which  not  six  years  since,  sent  a  squadron 
and  an  army  befoie  Cadiz,  at  a  time  when  the  plague  reigned 
within  its  walls,  in  all  it’s  terror,  spreading  horror  and  destruction. 
The  English  Admiral,  who  from  his  cabin  windows  could  feast 
his  eyes  with  the  spectacle  of  mountains  of  corpses  yet  unburied, 
and  the  gloomy  light  of  the  funeral  piles,  yet  had  the  courage  of 
challenging  our  valiant  chief  to  surrender  or  to  prepare  himself  to 
suffer  all  the  rigors  of  war.  The  commaqder  of  a  Moorish  cor¬ 
sair,  having  fallen  in  with  a  convoy,  carrying  victuals  and  medi¬ 
cines,  at  the  expence  of  the  Pope,  to  the  city  of  Marse  illes,  then 
infested  by  a  destructive  plague,  not  only  refrained  from  captur¬ 
ing  those  ships,  but  spontaneously  convoyed  them  to  the  port  of 
their  destination.  And  the  English  Admiral,  on  a  similar  occasion, 
threw  balls  and  shells  into  Cadiz,  with  an  intent  of  reducing  it  to 
a  heap  of  ruins. 

“  Spaniards!  Those  who  now  publish  a  law  at  Buenos  Ayres 
enjoining  slaves  to  obey  their  masters,  are  the  same  who  foment¬ 
ed,  and  still  continue  to  encourage  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
the  most  atrocious  rebellion,  recorded  in  the  annals  of  nations.. — 
We  have  all  witnessed,  that  while  the  sanguinary  Dessalines,  at 
the  head  of  innumerable  bands  of  assassins,  marched  along  the 
coasts  with  the  murdering  steel  in  one  hand  and  the  incendiary 
torch  in  the  other,  with  fire  and  sword,  spreading  desolation, 
destruction,  and  death,  wheresoever  he  went;  an  English  squadron 
rigorouslv  blockaded  the  capital,  in  order  that  no  one  solitary 
victim  might  escape  the  African  fury. 

“  Indians !  You  who  are  one  of  the  sweetest  objects  of  the 
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tender  care  of  our  most  amiable  Monarch  !  That  nation,  which 
has  taken  possession  of  Buenos  Ayres*  has  ever  treated  the  abori¬ 
gines  of  America  and  Asia  with  the  most  inhuman  cruelty.  When 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century  they  found  it  impracticable,  by  force 
ot  arms,  to  subjugate  the  brave  inhabitants  of  the  FJoridas,  they 
concluded  a  specious  pe^cc,  and  during  such  peace,  regaled  them 
v*  ith  poisoned  liquors  and  clothes,  which  caused  deaths  without 
number.  Their  East  India  company  has  already  extirpated  the 
greater  number  of  the  mild  inhabitants  of  Malabar,  Bengal  and 
Coromandel,  and  would  extripate  them  all  by  one  single  blow,  if 
they  required  not  their  labor  in  the  manufactories  of  their  riches# 
and  finest  stuffs-.  That  terrible  famine  is  still  recent  in  ou j 
memory,  when  millions  of  Indians  perished,  and  which  bein  f 
foreseen  by  the  English  factories,  they  timely  stored  all  the  ric| 
and  other  provisions,  which  the  scanty  harvest  of  that  year  had 
yielded.  Indians!  wheresoever  the  English  nation  has  gained 
tooting,  your’s  has  been  enslaved, reduced,  and  destroyed  without 
mercy. 

“  AH  you  People,  Inhabitants  of  Prm!  Let  us,  on  this  im¬ 
portant  occasion,  display  all  our  loyalty,  all  our  courage.  Let  us 
speedily  wash  away  the  ugly  stain  cast  upon  the  arms  of  Spain 
by  the  surrender  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Let  us  instantly  fly  to  arms 
in  the  deience  of  our  holy  faith  and  ot  our  beloved  sovereign,  and 
let  us  plunge  into  the  deep  currents  of  the  river  La  Plata,  that  our 
cast  off  smugglers  and  pirates  who,  having  by  surprise  possessed 
themselves  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  America,  dif¬ 
fident  of  the  power  of  their  arms,  and  in  dread  of  our  just  ven¬ 
geance,  now  attempt  by  means  of  the  detestable  artifices  of  seduc¬ 
tion,  to  induce  us  to  forego  the  performance  of  our  most  sacred  and 
inviolable  duties,  and  to  turn  deaf  ears  to  the  pathetic  and  pene¬ 
trating  voice  with  which  our  country  now  calls  upon  us  for  assist* 
aiice.” 

From  the  beginning  the  capture  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
by  the  English,  was  looked  upon  by  many,  as  an 
unwise  and  impolitic  measure.  Unsanctioned  as  it 
appears  to  have  been  by  the  authority  of  that  go¬ 
vernment,  it  could  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  a 
national  enterprize;  yet  we  find  the  consequences 
resulting  to  England  from  its  failure,  to  have  been 
of  the  most  mortifying  and  distressing  kind. 

If  we  may  give  any  credit  to  the  Public  accounts, 
we  shall  find  that  the  British  cabinet  had  no  accu¬ 
rate  information  of  the  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  when  a  few  armed  vessels 
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under  the  command  of  Commodore  Sir  Home  Pop- 
ham,  and  a  very  feeble  number  of  land  forces,  under 
the  command  of  General  Beresford,  sailed  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  about  the  middle  of  April  1 80 6, 
leaving  that  settlement  without  an  armed  vessel  to 
protect  it  from  insult,  in  order  to  effect  a  conquest 
of  the  above  settlement,  by  surprize.  What  better 
late  could  have  reasonably  been  expected  to  await 
an  Undertaking  commenced  solely  upon  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  a  British  naval  commander,  without  any 
positive  instructions  from  his  government,  than  mis¬ 
carriage  and  disgrace?  Was  it  possible  to  strike  a 
lasting  terror  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of 
South  America,  by  such  a  scare-crow  expedition? 
But  we  are  told  that  the  chief  reliance  of  Sir  Home 
Popham,  was  on  the  British  government’s  supplying 
him,  in  season,  with  such  reinforcements,  as  was 
necessary  to  secure  a  permanent  conquest  of  Bue¬ 
nos  Ayres,  of  which  he  had  obtained  a  few  months 
possession,  but  was  soon  after  obliged  to  abandon  it 
to  its  former  masters.  The  capture  of  Monte  Video, 
which  followed  in  succession,  from  the  obstinate 
resistance  it  made,  added,  however,  no  inconsidera¬ 
ble  lustre  to  the  British  arms ;  but,  unfortunately, 
this  fortress,  although  a  key  to  the  navigation  of 
the  river  La  Plata,  was,  in  itself,  but  of  little  im¬ 
portance  to  the  trade  of  England.  Buenos  Ayres 
being  the  chief  mart  for  the  sale  of  her  merchan¬ 
dize,  and  also  the  principal  depot  for  exporting  the 
various  commodities  of  that  part  of  South  America. 

We  are  not  then  surprized  to  find  that  England 
should  wish  to  legain,  at  all  hazards,  the  possession 
of  this  important  capital,  or  that  its  government 
should  be  inclined  to  overlook  the  first  steps,  by 
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which  its  transient  and  short-lived  conquest  had 
been  achieved  To  effect  its  re-capture,  England 
expended  large  sums,  and  dispatched  some  fresh 
troops  under  the  command  of  Leutenant-General 
Whitelocke,  and  others,  who,  in  the  end,  experi¬ 
enced  the  same  fate  as  their  military  predecessors. 

It  is  plain  they  had  not  only  mis-calculated  on  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  Spanish  settlers  towards 
them,  but  were  even  deceived  as  to  their  powerful 
means  of  resistance ;  since  they  ventured  on  a 
mode  of  storming  the  place,  under  the  direction  of 
General  Whitelocke,  with  unloaded  muskets,  and 
without  flints;  a  practice,  although  not  very  com¬ 
mon,  we  believe  in  the  system  of  military  operati¬ 
ons,  was  not  deemed  reprehensible  by  the  court- 
martial  appointed  to  try  him  on  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  whose  sentence  (with  that  exception)  has 
since  consigned  him  to  disgrace.  The  event  of  this 
species  of  attack,  wras  precisely  such  as  might  have 
been  expected,  and,  which  has  thus  officially  been 
made  public. . 

On  the  5th  of  July  1807,  a  most  desperate  en¬ 
gagement  took  place  in  the  streets  of  Buenos  Ayres ; 
“•  The  nature  of  the  fire  to  which  the  English  troops 
were  exposed,  was  violent  in  the  extreme;  grape 
shot  at  the  corners  of  all  the  streets,  musketry, 
hand-grenades,. bricks  and  stones,  from  the  tops  of 
the  houses;  every  housekeeper,  with  his  negroes, 
defending  his  dwelling,  each  of  which,  in  itself;  was 
a  fortress,  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  whole  male  population  of  that  place  were 
employed  in  its  defence;  not  less  than  2,500  men 
have  been  included  in  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  part  of  the  English. 
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We  have  already  noticed  the  extravagant  joy  and 
delusive  expectations,  which  the  news  of  the  capture 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  diffused  through  every  part  of  the 
British  empire.  A  circular  Letter  from  Sir  Home 
Popham,  to  the  principal  mercantile  and  manufac¬ 
turing  cities,  announcing,  and  not  underrating  the 
market  he  had  opened,  spread  widely  and  rapidly 
the  most  exaggerated  notions  of  his  conquest,  and 
led  to  many  rash  and  improvident  speculations.  It 
was  forgotten  that  Buenos  Ayres  had  always  been 
supplied  with  English  goods  through  Spanish,  or 
neuteral  bottoms;  and  though  a  direct  trade  might 
lessen  the  price  cf  such  goods,  and  increase  the  de¬ 
mand  for  them,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the 
consumption  would  be  in  any  proportion  to  the 
wild  speculation  which  had  been  entered  into  by 
the  British  rati  chants.  It  was  not  considered; 
that  Buenos  Ayres  was  1,SC0  miles  distant  from 
the  mines  of  Pa'osi,  and  that  the  intermediate 
country  was  inhabited  by  a  hardy  unsettled  race, 
expert  in  the  management  of  their  horses  and  spears, 
and  as  invincible  ia  . defensive  war  as  the  Arabs  of 
the  desert.  Nor  did  they,  suppose  this  place  owed 
its  wealth  and  importance,  not  to  its  natural  re¬ 
sources,  derived  from  the  fertile  and  uncultivated 
territory  that  surrounds  it,,  but  to  its  being  the 
emporium  between  the  mother  country,  and  her 
more  distant  colonies.  But  long  "before  the  system 
proper  to  be  followed  with  Buenos  Ayres,  came  to 
be  discussed  in  the  British  cabinet,  that  settlement 
was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards.  The  terms  on  which 
the  English  forces  surrendered,  became  afterwards 
a  subject  of  dispute  between  Generals  Beresford 
and  Liniers  who  acted  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Spaniards. 
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This  much  is  certain,  that,  contrary  to  the  Arti¬ 
cles  of  Capitulation  signed  by  Liniers,  the  English 
were  detained  prisoners  of  war,  and  marched  up  the 
country.  The  loss  of  the  British,  by  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  was  l6'5  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  be¬ 
sides  1,300  made  prisoners.  Thus  terminated  the 
expedition  to  Buenos  Ayres;  and  such  were  the  bit¬ 
ter  fruits  of  an  enterprize,  undertaken  without  au¬ 
thority  and  originating  in  a  breach  of  public  duty, 
which,  though  alleviated  by  circumstances,  was 
adjudged  by  a  Court  Martial  highly  censurable 
and  deserving  of  a  severe  reprimand*. 

As  it  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  into  all 
the  details  connected  with  this  unsuccessful  expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  English,  we  shall  only  observe,  that 
the  latter  were  totally  defeated,  and  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war  to  the  Spanish  forces, 
under  General  Liniers,  who  dictated  to  them  the 
most  humiliating  terms  to  evacuate,  with  all  possi¬ 
ble  speed,  their  late  acquired  footing  in  South 
America.  , 

Although  we  cannot  but  sincerely  lament  the 
effusion  of  blood,  shed  in  consequence  of  the  above 
expedition  to  invade  the  rights  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  and  to  render  their  possessions  in  the  new 
world,  an  object  of  individual  plunder;  yet  we  are 
far  from  regreling  that  this  object  has -not  been  so 
fully  and  completely  attained  on  the  part  of  those 
British  naval  and  military  officers,  whose  active 
zeal  in  organizing  a  plan  for  its  conquest,  has  been 
thus  baffled. 

We  will  here  subjoin  from  the  Moniteur,  what 

*  Sentence  of  the  Court  Martial  on  tbe  trial  of  Sir  Home  Pop- 
ham,  March  1 1th,  1807. 
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that  paper  has  said  oil  the  subject  of  English  expe¬ 
ditions,  and  in  which  it  has  noticed,  with  much 
foice,  the  one  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

“  It  observes  that  England  has  within  two  years 
sent  out  four  expeditions. 

“  The  first  was  against  Constantinople,  which  was 
attended  with  the  loss  of  several  ships,  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  all  English  merchandize,  and  the  expulsion 
of  their  commerce  from  all  the  trading  ports  of  the 
Levant.  Admiral  Duckworth,  and  his  squadron, 
were  happy  in  being  able  to  find  safety  in  flight. 

“  The  second  expedition  from  England  was  against 
Egypt.  This  was  still  more  shameful,  more  disas- 
terous,  more  disgraceful.  Its  army,  defeated  at 
Rosetta,  surrounded  on  its  march,  lost  more  than 
4,000  chosen  men  in  killed  and  made  prisoners.  In 
vain  did  the  English  break  down  the  dykes,  cut  the 
canals,  and  inundate  that  unhappy  country,  in  older 
to  secure  themselves  in  Alexandria.  On  the  22d. 
of  September  the  Pacha  arrived  from  Cairo,  defeat¬ 
ed  them  and  obliged  them  to  surrender  Alexandria, 
into  which  he  made  his  entry  on  the  24th.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  a  more  humiliating  expedition. 

“The  third  English  Expedition  was  that  against 
Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Ten  thousand 
English  troops  failed  in  their  attack  upon  an  unfor¬ 
tified  town.  It  is  true,  that  the  hatred  which  the 
Spanish  catholics  have  for  the  enemies  of  their  re¬ 
ligion,  furnished  them  with  new  means-  against  them, 
animated  the  whole  population  with. new  ardor,  and 
the  10,000  men  were  very  happy  in  being  permitted 
to  retire.  This  expedition,  which  cost  the  English 
enormous  sums,  only  served,  therefore,  to  destroy 
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the  illusion  which  had  induced  them  to  imagine  that 
it  was  easy  to  seize  on  the  Spanish  possessions.  The 
Portuguese  possessions  would  not ''have  off  ered  less 
resistance.  Wherever  there  arc  catholics,  the  intolerant 
English  will  find  enemies.  In  this  fatal  expedition 
they  lost  more  than  5,000  men. 

“  Their  fourth  expedition  has  been  most  notorious. 
It  was  that  of  Copenhagen,  the  most  atrocious  ex¬ 
pedition  of  which  history  can  preserve  the  remem¬ 
brance;  the  shame  with  which  it  has  covered  the 
English  government  is  indelible.  Why  did  the 
English  evacuate  Zealand  and  Copenhagen,  when 
the  Danish  government  would  not  ratify  the  capi¬ 
tulation,  and  the  engagement  to  evacuate  no  longer 
existed?  Why  did  the  English  evacuate  when  the 
Prince  Royal  refused  to  receive  their  envoy,  when 
that  Prince  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  France,  when  he  only  answered  their 
propositions  by  the  recall  of  the  agent  he  had  at 
London?  in  fine.,  when  in  lus  political  negociations, 
lie  speaks  of  the  English  by  calling  them  robbers,  a 
name  they  have  so  well  merited?  Why?  Because 
they  are  convinced  of  their  weakness  and  inability 
by  land.  The  approach  of  the  season  when  the  ice 
would  render  the  arrival  of  the  Danish  troops  pos¬ 
sible,  determined  them  prudently  to  take  flight,  in¬ 
stead  of  waiting  for  the  enemy  whom  they  had  sur¬ 
prised  when  unarmed,  and  whom  it  would  soon  be 
necessary  to  combat;  a  disgraceful  flight:  which 
can  never  be  treated  with  too  much  contempt.” 

Having  pursued  our  observations  as  far  as  our 
limits  here  will  permit,  on  the  conduct  and  defeat 
of  the  British  forces  at  Buenos  Ayres,  we  are  led 
to  notice  the  dispute  which  soon  followed  between 
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England  and  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the 
affair  of  the  Chesapeak,  a  national  ship,  belonging 
to  the  latter  government. 

Here  we  have  again  to  contemplate  another  un¬ 
authorised  act  of  a  British  naval  commander'*,  in 
committing  an  unjustiiiable  aggression  on  the  rights 
of  an  independant  nation,  by  directing  a  forcible 
seizure  of  some  pretended  British  seamen  who  were 
said  to  he  on  board  the  Chesapeak. 

It  is  not  our  present  design  to  enquire  by  what 
*  indefeasible  right  Great  Britain  claims  the  supreme 
empire  of  the  ocean;  or  on  what  principles,  sancti¬ 
oned  by  the  law  of  nations,  she  exercises  her  right 
of  search  of  vessels  belonging  to  neutrals;  if  it  is 
to  her  naval  prowess  that  she  owes  this  unbounded 
authority  over  the  seas,  it  behoves,  her,  in  a  moral 
sense,  to  recollect,  that  even  this  mighty  prowess, 
may  become  the  sport  and  wreck  of  hurricanes  and 
tempests,  and  that  it  may  be  reduced  by  the  very 
element  that  now  constitutes  her  chief  glory,  and 
occasional  oppression,  to  the  harmless  and  inoffensive 
state  of  a  drooping  sea  weed.  The  dominion  of  the 
seas,  if  exercised  without  any  regard  to  natural 
right,  or  to  natural  justice,  is  an  act  of  hostility 
not  so  much  against  man,  as  against  the  Author  of 
the  Universe,  -whom  we  cannot  reasonably  suppose, 
ever  intended  it  for  a  mere  theatre  of  blood  stained 
victories,  rather  than  a  grand  link  to  unite  in  friend¬ 
ship. and  peaceful  commerce,  the  interest  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  distant  nations. 

Considering  it  then  in  this  latter  point  of  view, 
we  are  not  surprized  that  the  freedom  of  its  naviga¬ 
tion,  wherever  or  by  whomsoever  usurped  should 
*  Admiral  Berkley. 
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meet  with  the  avowed  hatred,  and  displeasure  of  all 
mankind,  who  can  never  tamely  submit  that  its 
sovereignty,  should  be  exclusively  lodged  in  the 
hands  cf  any  one  government.  The  Americans, 
therefore,  could  not  feel  otherwise  than  indignant 
at  the  hostile  proceedings  of  a  British  armed  ship, 
und  of  superior  force,  attacking  one  of  their  frigates, 
even  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  their  own 
waters. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  American  President, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  on  this  occasion,  was  honourable  and 
dignified.  His  proclamation,  which  we  shall  sub¬ 
mit  to  our  readers,  is  a  mild  and  maul}'  appeal  to 
the  government  and  good  sense  of  England,  while 
it  at  the  same  time  served  to  appease,  in  some 
measure,  the  deeply  irritated  minds  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

By  the  American  prints,  it  appears  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  throughout  the  states,  had  entered  into  the 
most  spirited  resolutions  to  defend  their  country, 
declaring,  that  for  the  recent  conduct  of  Britain 
their  can  be  but  one  species  of  atonement. — an  ex¬ 
press  disavoual  of  the  act  bp  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  and  an  unqualified  surrender  of  the  officer 
or  officers,  by  whose  orders  it  was  perpetrated,  to 
the  justice  of  ihe  states. 

We  have  also,  under  date  of  July  the  6th,  from 
Norfolk  in  Virginia,  the  following  account  and 
correspondence  between  the  Mayor  of  that  place, 
and  Commodore  Douglas 

“  The  agitation  which  our  town  was  thrown  into 
by  the  recent  occurrence,  had  in  some  degree  began 
to  subside,  and  our  citizens  were  waiting  in  calm 
«xpectation  for  the  measures  which  our  government 
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might  adopt,  when  on  Friday  a  movement  of  British 
ships  again  excited  it.  On  the  afternoon  of  that 
day,  the  Bellona,  Triumph,  Leopard,  and  Melampus 
came  up  from  Lynhaven  Bay,  and  anchored  in 
Hampton  Roads,  in  such  manner  as  evidently  prov¬ 
ed  that  they  designed  something  serious.  On  Sa¬ 
turday  a  pilot  boat  came  up  to  town,  the  master  of 
which  reported  that  he  had  been  brought  to  by  the 
Bellona,  (the  Commodore’s  ship),  and  charged  with 
the  following  letter  from  Commodore  Douglas  to 
the  Mayor  of  this  place : — 

“Sir,  _  .  Bellona,  Hampton  Roads,  July,  3. 

“  I  beg  leave  to  represent  to  you,  that  having  observed  in  the 
newspapers  a  resolution,  made  by  a  committee  on  the  28th  ult, 
prohibiting  any  communication  between  his  Britannic  Majesty’s 
Consul  at  Norfolk,  and  his  ships  lying  at  anchor,  in  Lynhaven 
Bay;  and  this  being  a  measure  extremely  hostile,  not  only  in 
depriving  the  British  Consul  from  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
office,  but  at  the  'same  time  preventing  me  from  obtaining  that  in¬ 
formation  so  absolutely  necessary  for  his  Majesty’s  service,  I  am 
therefore  determined,  if  this  infringement  is  not  immediately  an¬ 
nulled,  to  prohibit  every  vessel,  bound  either  in  or  out  of  Norfolk, 
to  proceed  to  their  destination,  until  I  know  the  pleasure  of  my 
government,  or  the  commander  in  chief  on  this  station.  You  must 
be  perfectly  aware,  that  the  British  flag  never  has  nor  will  be  in¬ 
sulted  with  impunity.  You  must  also  be  aware,  that  it  has  been, 
and  is  still  in  my  power,  to  obstruct  the  whole  trade  of  the 
Chesapeak:,  since  the  late  circumstance,  which  I  desisted  from, 
trusting  that  general  unanimity  would  be  restored.  Respecting 
the  circumstance  of  the  deserters,  lately  apprehended  from  the 
United  States  frigate  Chesapeak,  that,  in  my  opinion,  must  be 
decided  between  the  two  governments  alone.  It  therefore  rests 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk  either  to  engage  in  war  or  remain 
on  terms  of  peace. 

“  Agreeably  to  my  intentions,  I  have  proceeded  to  Hampton 
Roads  with  the  squadron  under  my  command,  to  await  your 
answer,  which  I  trust  you  will  favour  me  with  without  delay. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be  Sir, 

“  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

“  J.  E.  Douglas.” 

“To  Richard  Lee,  Esq.  Mayor  of  Norfolk,  Virginia.” 

“  P.  S.  I  inclose  you  two  letters,  directed  to  the  British  Consul 
at  Norfolk,  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  forward  him- 

.**'*'“  J.  E.  D.” 
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“  The  Mayor  conveneA^n^^p^picfer  anil  alder-- 
niau,  when  the  followin®  answer  was.agieetlon,  and 
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ordered  to  be  sent  \  C^Harrisuu Qnu  i 

“Sir,  \  ^ff&cfidkrJitly  4.  ‘  v ' 

“I  have  received  your  menacing-tot®?  The.  < 

-  on  which  this  answer  is  written  *  ougfei  dl’ ftsilT 
subjects  of  your  Sovereign,  that  the  t  mr-rtPtrr  jirfif  I"  irr  i 
intimidated  by  menace,  or  induced  to  adopt  any  measures,  except 
by  a  sense  ol  their  perfect  propriety.  Seducid  by  the  false  shew 
of  security,  they  may  be  sometimes  surprised  and  slaughteied, 
while  unprepared  to  resist  a  supposed  friend;  that  delusive  secu¬ 
rity  is  now,  however,  passed  for  ever.  The  late  occurrence  has 
taught  us  to  confide  our  safety  no  longer  to  any  thing  but  our  own 
force.  We  do  not  seek  hostility,  nor  shall  we  avoid  it.  We  are 
prepared  for  the  worst  you  may  attempt,  and  will  do  w  hatever 
shall  be  judged  proper  to  repel  force,  whensoever  your  efforts  shall 
render  any  act  of  ours  necessary.  Thus  much  tor  the  threats  of 
your  letter,  which  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  supposed  fears  of  our  citizens. 

“In  answer  to  any  part  of  it,  which  is  particularly  addressed 
to  me,  as  the  first  judicial  officer  of  this  borough,  I  have  but  to 
say,  that  you  must  he  aware,  that  the  judiciary  of  no  country 
possesses  any  other  powers  than  those  confered  upon  it  by  the 
law. 


“  The  same  channel  through  which  you  have  derived  the  in¬ 
telligence  stated  by  yourse  f,  must  have  also  announced  to  sou 
that  the  act  of  which  you  complain  is  an  act  of  individuals,  and  not 
of  the  government. — If  this  ai  t  be  wrong  and  illegal,  the  judiciary 
of  this  country,  whenever  the  cast  is  pioperly  brought  before  it, 
will  take  care  to  do  its  duty.  At  presert  it  has  no  judicial  informa¬ 
tion  of  any  outrage  on  the  laws,  and  therefore  will  not  act. 

“  If  you,  Sir,  please  to  consider  this  act  of  individuals  as  a  mea¬ 
sure  ‘  extremey  hostile,’  and  shall  commence  hostility  without 
waiting  the  decision  of  our  two  governments,  although  you  your¬ 
self  acknowledge  that  it  properly  belongs  to  them  alone  to  decide, 
the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk  will conf/rm  to  your  example,  and  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  against  any  lawless  aggression  which  may  he  made 
upon  their  persons  and  property ;  they  therefore  leave  it  with  you, 
cither  to  engage  in  a  war,  or  to  remain  on  terms  of  peace  until 
the  pleasure  of  our  respective  governments  shall  be  known. 

“  Your  letters,  direettd  to  the  British  Consul  of  this  place  have 
been  forwarded  to  him. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

“Your  most  obedient  servant, 

'  “  Richard  E.  Lee, Mayor.” 

“To  J.  E.  Douglas,  Esq.  commanding  his  lintcnnk  Majesty’s  shifts 
in  Hampton- lloads. 


*  The  Anniversary  of  American  Independence. 
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On  the  5th  of  July,  a  Mr.  Tazewell,  deputed  by 
the  Mayor,  went  on  board  the  British  squadron  in 
Hampton  Roads,  and  had  a  conference  with  Com¬ 
modore  Douglas.  It  appears  from  this  report,  that 
Mr.  Tazewell  was  introduced  by  Commodore  Doug¬ 
las  into  his  cabin,  where  all  the  captains  of  the 
squadron  were  assembled;  and  that  the  Commo¬ 
dore  declared  that  he  meant  no  menace, and  that  if  any 
part  of  his  letter  to  the  Mayor  had  the  appearance 
of  threat,  it  was  not  to  be  so  understood.  He  stated 
that  he  had  no  orders  to  commence  hostilities,  and 
that  he  was  anxious,  as  far  as  depended  on  him,  to 
preserve  peace  between  the  two  countries.  The  re¬ 
port  then  proceeds  thus: 

“  In  the  course  of  this  conversation,  I  described 
to  them,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  the  sentiment  which 
universally  prevailed  throughout  the  country  at  this 
time,  the  cause  from  whence  it  proceeded,  and  the 
effects  it  would  produce  provided  any  effort  on  their 
part  should  be  rhade  to  oppose  the  public  resolves, 
as  to  intercourse  or  supplies.  I  explicitly  declared, 
that  we  had  as  yet  received  no  authority  from  our 
government  to  proceed  to  acts  of  aggression,  but 
that  we  were  authorized,  and  were  prepared  for  de¬ 
fence,  and  for  the  protection  of  ourselves  and  pro¬ 
perty  ;  to  prove  which,  I  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Capt.  Douglas  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Cabell  to  Brigadier-General  Mathews,  which  I 
had  made  for  that  purpose.  I  concluded  by  warn¬ 
ing  him  again  not  to  send  any  of  his  officers  or  peo¬ 
ple  on  shore;  for  that  if  he  did,  the  arms  ot  the 
civil  authority,  I  did  not  believe,  would  be  able  to 
protect  them  from  the  vengeance  of  an  enraged  peo¬ 
ple;  that  this  might  lead  to  consequences  which 
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might  possibly  be  yet  averted  ;  and  if  he  was  sincere 
in  the  sentiments  he  had  expressed,  he  would  be 
anxious  to  prevent  such  results.  Captain  Douglas, 
and  all  the  Captains,  declared,  that  they  were  aware ( 
of  the  present  state  of  the  public  feelings,  and  de¬ 
plored  the  circumstance  which  had  excited  it;  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  expose,  any  of  their  people  to 
the  resentment  of  ours,  which  they  could  conceive 
was  highly  inflamed;  that  as  to  supplies  they  did 
not  want  any  at  present;  but  when  they  did,  they 
should  not  attempt  to  procure  them  in  any  way 
which  would  excite  the  opposition' of  the  citizens  of 
this  country — Upon  the  subject  of  intercourse,  he 
did  not  expect  to  hold  any  with  the  people  of  this 
country,  nor  was  there  any  occassion  for  it.  lie 
only  wished  to  be  permitted  freely  to  communicate 
with  the  accredited  officer  of  his  government  here, 
who  had  been  formally  received  and  recognized  by 
our  executive,  and  whose  functions  he  presumed 
none  but  the  government  had  the  right  to  put  down. 
As  to  the  particular  mannerin  which  this  communi¬ 
cation  might  be  carried  on,  it  was  a  matter  quite 
indifferent  to  him.  He  had  no  objection  to  that  be¬ 
ing  regulated  by  ourselves,  in  any  way  which  is  judg¬ 
ed  proper,  and  that  he  wouid  certainly  piir'dC  ill? 
mode  which  might  be  suggested  as  most  agreeable 
to  us,  provided  the  channel  of  communication  was 
kept  free  and  open.  To  this  I  stated, 'that  I  had  no 
authority  from  any  person  to  enter  into  any  engage¬ 
ment  with  him;  but  that  as  an  individual  I  would 
state,  that  the  letters  he  had  forwarded  under  cover 
to  you  had  been  safely  delivered,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  I  presumed  any  other  dispatches  of  a  like  kind 
would  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Rut  upon  this 
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subject  I  could  only  refer  him  to  you  and  your  as¬ 
sociates  for  information.” 

Notwithstanding  such  were  the  tumultuous  and 
riotous  scenes  in  several  of  the,  sea  ports  of  the 
united  States,  before  the  President  issued  his  pro¬ 
clamation,  yet,  on  its  appearance,  the  fury  of  party 
began  somewhat  to  abate,  and  to  settle  into  a  more 
legulur  course  of  popular  action.  The  steps  taken 
by  the  executive  to  obtain  redress  for  the  above 
insult,  were  highly  approved  of  by  all  parties; 
many  of  whom  considered  the  British  Goverment 
would  not  hesitate  to  punish,  in  the  most  exemplary 
manner,  the  unauthorised  acts  of  their  Admiral. 
“  Should  \\c  be  mistaken,”  say  they,  “•  and  the 
ministers  of  England  resolve  on  war,  the  advantages 
of  a  party  in  our  favour  in  England,  must  be  well 
appreciated  by  all  who  remember  our  former  glori¬ 
ous  struggle  for  independence.  Our  fathers  address¬ 
ed  the  whole  British  nation  in  terms  so  impressive, 
that  it  has  been  much  questioned  whether  our  bat¬ 
tles  were  better  contended  on  the  American  plains, 
or  in  St  Stephen’s  Chapel.’ 

Although  many  violent  sentiments  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  some  few  hot-headed  sons'of  freedom  in 
America,  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment,  in  the  affair  of  the  Cliesapeak ;  and  al¬ 
though  many  reproachful  invectives  have  been  ap¬ 
plied,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  character  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Nation,  the  more  moderate  temper  of  their 
Chief  Magistrate,  in  which  we  trust  the  good  6ense 
of  the  people  at  large  is  equally  and  fully  blended, 
will  be  found  in  the  following; 
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PROCLAMATION. 

“  During  the  wars  which  for  some  time  have  unhappily  prevailed 
among  the  powers  of  Europe,  the  United  States  ol  America,  firm 
in  their  principles  of  peace,  have  endeavoured  by  justice,  by  a  re¬ 
gular  discharge  of  all  their  national  and  social  duties,  and  by  every 
friendly  office  their  situation  has  admitted,  to  maintain  with  all 
the  belligerents  their  accustomed  relations  of  friendship,  hospita¬ 
lity,  and  commercial  intercourse! 

“Taking  no  part  in  the  questions  which  animated  these  powers 
against  each  other,  nor  permitting  themselves  to  entertain  a  wish 
but  for  the  general  restoration  of  peace,  they  have  observed  with 
good  faith  the  neutrality  they  assumed,  and  they  believe  that  no 
instance  of  a  departure  from  its  duties  can  be  justly  imputed  to 
them  by  any  nation.  A  free  use  of  their  harbours  and  waters,, 
the  means  of  refitting  and  refreshing,  of  succour  to  their  sick  and 
suffering,  have  at  all  times,  and  on  equal  principles,  been  extend-, 
ed  to  all,  and  this  too  amidst  a  constant  recurrence  of  acts  of  in¬ 
subordination  to  the  laws,  of  violence  to  the  persons,  and  of  tres¬ 
passes  on  the  property  of  our  citizens,  committed  by  officers  of 
one  of  the  belligerent  parties  received  among  us.  In  truth,,  these' 
abuses  of  the  laws  of  hospitality  have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  be¬ 
come  habitual  to  the  commanders  of, the  British  armed  vessels 
hovering  on  our  coasts,  and  frequenting  our  harbours..  They 
have  been  the  subject  of  repeated  representations  to  their  govern¬ 
ment.  Assurances  have  been  given,  that  proper  orders  should 
restrain  them  within,  the  limit  of  the  rights,  and  of  the  respect  due 
to  a  friendly  nation  ;  but  those  orders  and  assurances  have  been, 
without  effect;,  and  no  instance  ol  punishment  for  past  wrongs  has 
taken  place. 

“  At  length  a  deed,.transcending  all  we  have  hitherto  seen  or  suf¬ 
fered,  biings  the  public  sensibility  to  a  serious  crisis,  and  our  for¬ 
bearance  to  a  necessary  pause.,  A  frigate  of  the  United  States, 
trusting  to  a  state  ol  peace,  and  leaving  her  harbour  on  a  distant 
service,  has  been  surprised  and  attacked  by  a  British  vessel  of 
superior  force,  one  of  a  squadron  then  lying  in  our  waters  and  co¬ 
vering  the  transaction,,  and  has  been  disabled  from  service,  with 
the  loss  of  a  number  of  men  killed  and  wounded 

“  This  enormity  was  not  only  without  provocation  or  justifiable 
cause,  but  was  committed  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  taking  by 
force,  from  a  ship  of  war  of  the  United  States,,  a  part  of  her  crew ; 
and  that  no  circumstance  might  be  wanting  to  mark  its  character, 
it  had  been  previously  ascertained  that  the  seamen  demanded  weie 
native  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Having  effected  his  purpose, 
he  returned  to  anchor,  with  his  squadron,  within  our  jurisdiction. 
Hospitality  under  such  circumstances;  ceases  to  be  a  duty,  and  a. 
continuance  of  it,  with  such  uncontr  uled  abuses,  would  tend 
only,  by  multiplying  injuries  and  irritations,  to  bring  on  a  rupture 
between  the  two  nations.  This  extreme  reson  is  equally  opposite 
to  the  interests  of  both,  as  it  is  to  assurances  of,  the  most  fnendly 
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dispositions  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  in  the  midst  of 
which  this  outrage  has  been  committed.  In  this  light  the  subject 
cannot  but  present  itself  to  that  government,  and  strengthen  the 
motives  to  an  honourable  reparation  of  the  wrong  wh  ch  has  been 
done,  and  to  that  effectual  controul  of  its  naval  commanders,  wh  ch 
alone  can  justify  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  the  exercise 
of  those  hospitalities  it  is  now  constrained  to  discontinue. 

“In  consideration  of  these  ci  cumstances,  and  of  the  right  of 
every  nation  to  regulate  its  own  police,  to  provide  for  its  peace, 
and  for  the  safety  of  its  citizens,  and  consequently  to  refuse  the 
admission  of  armed  vessels  into  its  harbour  or  waters,  either  in 
such  numbers,  or  of  such  description,  as  are  inconsistent  with 
these,  or  with  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  of  the  laws,  I  have 
thought  proper,  in  pursuance  of  the  authorities  specially  given  by 
law,  to  issue  this  my  proclamation,  hereby  requiring  all  armed 
vessels  beating  commissions  under  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  now  within  the  harbours  or  waters  of  the  United  States, 
immediately,  and  without  delay,  to  depart  from  the  same,  and 
interdicting  the  entrance  of  all  the  said  harbours  and  waters  to  the 
said  armed  vessels  and  to  all  others  bearing  commissions  under 
the  authority  of  the  British  government. 

“  And  if  the  said  vessels,  or  any  of  them,  shall  fail  to  depart 
as  aforesaid,  or  if  they  or  any  others,  so  interdicted,  shall  here¬ 
after  enter  the  harbours  or  waters  aforesaid,  I  do  in  that  case  for¬ 
bid  all  intercourse  with  them,  or  any  of  them,  their  officers  or 
crews,  and  do  prohibit  all  supplies  and  aid  from  being  furnished 
to  them  or  any  of  them. 

“  And  I  do  declare,  and  make  known,  that  if  any  person  from, 
or  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  United  State',  shall  afford 
any  aid  to  any  such  vessel,  or  in  furnishing  her,  her  officers  or 
crew,  with  supplies  of  any  kind,  or  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
or  il  any  pilot  shall  assist  in  navigating  any  of  the  said  armed  ves¬ 
sels.  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  beyond  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or 
unless  it  be  in  the  rase  of  a  vessel  forced  by  distress,  or  charged 
with  public  dispatches,  as  hereinafter  provided  for  such  person  or 
persons  shall,  on  conviction,  suffer  all  the  pains  and  penalties  try 
(lie  laws  provided  for  such  offences. 

“  And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  and  require  all  persons  bearing  office, 
civil  or  military,  within  or  undet  the  authority  ot  the  United 
States,  and  all  others,  citizens  or  inhabitants  thereof,  with  vigi¬ 
lance  and  promptitude  to  exert  their  respective  authorities,  and  to 
be  aiding  and  assisting  to  the  carrying  this  proclamation  and  eveny 
part  thereof,  into  full  effect. 

“  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  if  any  such  vessels  shall  be  forced 
into  the  harbours  or  waters  of  the  United  States  by  distress,  by  the 
clangers  of  the  Ssa,  or  bv  the  pur  uit  of  an  enemy,  or  shall  enter 
them  charged  with  dispatches  or  business  from  their  government, 
*  or  shall  be  a  public  packet  for  the  conveyance  ot  letters  and  dis¬ 
patches,  the  commanding  officer  immediately  reporting  liitt  ves- 
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sd  to  the  collector  of  the  district,  suing  the  object,  or  cause  of 
entering  the  s<tid  harbours  or  wat..rs,  and  conforming  himself  to 
the  regulations  in  that  case  prescribed  under  the  authority  of  the 
laws,  shall  be  allowed  the  beuefit  of  such  regulations  respecting 
repairs,  supply,  stay,  intercourse,  and  departure,  as  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  under  the  same  authority." 

(Signed)  “  T.  jEFFrRSON.*' 

Washington  City,  J'tly  2,  1607. 

The  question  now  at  issue  between  the  British 
and  American  governments,  is  not  merely  confined 
to  this  single  act  of  hostility  commtted  by  an  un¬ 
authorised  invidual  of  the  former,  against  the  flag 
of  a  national  vessel  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  latter  denies  all  right  of  search  on  the 
part  of  British  armed  vessels,  which  they  contend 
is  a  practice  highly  derogatory  to  their  flag,  and 
inconsistent  with  their  right  as  an  independant 
nation.  They  complain,  with  too  much  appearance 
of  truth,  that  it  continually  happens  that  native 
Americans  are  impressed  and  forced  to  serve  in  the 
English  navy,  on  pretence  of  their  being  English¬ 
men;  a  circumstance,  that  from  a  similarity  of 
habits  and  language  cannot,  perhaps,  at  all  times', 
be  guarded  against,  even  where  the  fairest  intenti¬ 
ons  are  manifest  that  no  such  impressment  was 
meant.  Yet  it  is  but  right  and  just,  that  America 
should  defend  her  citizens  from  being  obliged  to 
serve  a  foreign  power,  or  compelled  to  wage  war 
with  a  nation  with  whom  that  government  is  in 
friendly  and  peaceful  alliance. 

The  United  States,  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  her 
own  citizens  from  interruption  and  outrage,  have, 
nevertheless,  readily  consented  to  embrace  any 
measures  that  could  be  devised,  to  prevent  deserters 
from  the  British  navy  finding  a  refuge  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  territory, or  to  afford  them  anyshelter  on  board 
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of  her  ships.  At  the  same  time,  they  cannot  tame¬ 
ly  acquiese  in  the  interested  and  capricious  demands 
of  a  British  officer,  to  select  from  the  crew  of  an 
American  ■vessel,  whoever  he  may  think  proper,  to 
denominate  a  British  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  contended,  that 
no  state  has  such  a  jurisdiction  over  its  merchant 
vessels  on  the  high  seas,  as  to  exclude  a  belligerent 
from  the  right  of  searching  them  for  contraband  of 
war,  or  for  the  persons  and  property  of  enemies; 
and,  if  in  the  exercise  of  that  right,  the  belligerent 
should  discover  on  board  of  a  neutral  vessel  its 
subjects  who  had  withdrawn  from  their  lawful  alle¬ 
giance,  upon  what  ground,  it  has  been  asked,  cah 
the  neutral  refuse  to  give  them  up  ?  and  if  the  right 
to  impress  be  clearly  in  favour  of  the  belligerent, 
it  is  one  too  important  to  Great  Britain,  in  her  pre¬ 
sent  situation  ;  too  essential  to  her  safety  in  the 
war  in  which  she  is  engaged,  to  be  abandoned  or 
relinquished,  unless  some  unexceptionable  plan  can 
be  devised,  of  attaining  the  same  end  by  means  less 
violent  and  less  liable  to  abuse.  The  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  between  an  Englishman  and  an  Ame¬ 
rican,  is  no  argument  against  the  rights  of  impress¬ 
ing,  though  it  is  a  good  reason  for  being  cautious 
and  reserved  in  the  exercise  of  it.  If  an  American 
is  impressed  as  an  Englishman,  he  ought  to  be  re¬ 
leased  as  soon  as  his  national  character  is  ascertain¬ 
ed,  and  should  receive  ample  compensation  for  the 
injury  done  him,  and  if  any  outrage  or  unnecessary 
violence  lias  marked  the  conduct  of  the  belligerent 
officer  who  conducted  the  search,  or  it  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  his  mistake  has  been  wilful,  an  ex¬ 
emplary  punishment  should  teach  him,  that,  while 
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he  enforces  the  rights  of  his  own  country,  not  to 
violate  those  of  neutrals. 

Notwithstanding  the  plausibility  of  Such  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  England,  we  are  well  aware  that 
many  Americans  have  been  compelled  to  serve  in 
the  British  navy;  and  that  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  still  urges  this  as  a  grievance  to  be  ad- 
justed,  in  the  existing  differences  between  the  tero 
countries. 

Great  Britain,  however,  has  conceded  her  right 
of  searching  the  National  vessels  belonging  to  that 
power,  and  has  recalled  Admiral  Berkly  from  his 
late  command  on  the  Halifax  station.  Prior  to 
these  circumstances,  and  to  the  suspension  of  her 
intercourse  with  England,  the  United  States  conti¬ 
nued  to  prosper  beyond  all  former  example.  From 
the  1st  of  October,  1805,  to  the  30th  of  September, 
1S06,  her  exports  were  valued  at  101  million  of 
dollars;  of  which  41  millions  were  in  native  com¬ 
modities,  and  the  rest  in  foreign  goods  re-exported. 
Their  revenue  arising  almost  entirely  from  the  Re¬ 
ceipt  of  Customs,  which,  in  1805,  had  not  exceeded 
13  million  of  dollars,  rose  in  1806’  to  near  15  milli¬ 
ons.  The  reduction  of  their  national  debt  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  rapidly  as  the  conditions  on  which  it  had 
been  contracted  would  permit;  and,  at  the  close' of 
1806’,  the  sum  actually  redeemed,  amounted  to  23 
millions  of  dollars,  equal  to  more  than  two-tliirds 
of  what  remained  unpaid. 

The  tranquility  of  their  Indian  sentiments  was  se¬ 
cured  by  the  wise  and  just  policy  of  their  government 
towards  the  native  tribes,  whose  esteem  and  confi¬ 
dence  it  had  gained  by  the  unvarying  rectitude  of 
its  conduct  towards  them;  and  by  Us  unceasing 
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attention  to  promote  their  happiness  and  welfare. 
So  successful  had  been  its  exertions  in  eradicating 
the  prejudices  and  softening  the  character  of  these 
savages,  that  many  of  their  tribes  were  engaged  in 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  household  manufac¬ 
ture,  and-  some  had  disposed  of  their  superfluous 
territory  to  purchase  the  means  of  improving  the 
remainder. 

In  the  promotion  of  this  wise  and  laudable  policy, 
the  brightest  part  by  far,  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  adminis¬ 
tration,  he  was  powerfully  aided  by  his  predecessors 
in  this  beneficent  work,  the  Quakers  of  Pensylvania, 
who  had  been,  for  some  years,  employed  in  inspiring 
the  American  Indians  with  a  taste  for  the  comforts 
of  civilized  life,  and  in  teaching  them  the  arts  which 
they  had  formerly  rejected  and  despised. 

We  shall  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  Europe  and 
to  some  of  the  more  immediate  acts  connected  with 
the  reign  of  the  French  Emperor.  In  conformity 
to  the  oth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  Buonaparte 
conferred  a 

NEW  CONSTITUTION  ON  POLAND. 

Section  I.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the  religion  ot  the 
State  5  hut  all  other  religions  are  free.  The  duchy  is  divded  into 
six  bishopricks,  over  which  one  archbishop  and  five  bishops  pre¬ 
side. — Slavery,  is  abolished,  and  all  citizens  are  equal  with  respect 
to  the  law-. 

II.  Of  the  Government.— The  are'nducal  crown  is  hereditary  in 
the  Kings  of  Saxony,  who  are  to  appoint  a  viceroy  or  piesiden:  of 
the  ministerial  council.  The  property  of  the  ducal  crown  con¬ 
sists,  I.  In  an  anual  revenue  of  seven  millions  of  Polish  guel- 
ders,  one  half  arising  from  the  royal  lands  and  demesnes,  the  other 
hall  from  the  Treasury  ;  ‘2.  In  the  royal  palace  of  Warsa  w,  and 
the  Saxon  palace. 

III.  Of  the  ministers  of  the  council  of  Sjate. — The  ministry  con¬ 
sists  of  six  members,  viz.  the  ministers  of  justice,  of  foreign  affairs, 
of  religion,  of  war,  of  finances,  and  of  police.  There  is  also  a 
secretary  of  state.  The  council  of  state  is  formed  out  of  the  mi¬ 
nistry  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  plans  of  laws,  &c.  all  of  which 
(he  king  hath  the  power  of  rejecting. 
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IV.  Of  the  General  Diet. — This  body  is  dividernnto  two  chain- 
bers,  viz.  the  senate  and  the  representatives.  The  diet  is  to  as¬ 
semble  every  second  year,  for  14  days,  when  a  royal  act  of  con¬ 
vocation  calls  the  members  together. 

V.  Of  the  Senate. — This  chamber  has  18  members,  consisting 
of  six  bishops,  six  palatines,  and  castellans,  all  appointed  by  the 
king,  who  has  also  the  power  of  increasing  the  number  of  senators 
to  30,  if  he  shall  think  fit. 

VI.  Of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives. — These  consist  of  60 
deputies,  chosen  by  the  district  diets  of  the  nobles,  and  40  elected 
by  the  towns.  The  members  retain  their  seats  for  nine  years, 
but  the  end  of  every  three  years  one  third  of  the  body  is  re¬ 
newed. 

VII.  This  section  contains  regulations  for  the  meeting  of  the 
district,  diets,  &c. 

VIII.  Of  the  division  of  the  Territory. — The  duchy  is  divided 
into  six  departments,  to  each  of  which  there  is  a  prefect,  under 
prefect,  mayors,  and  a  departmental  council  of  from  16  to  24 
members. 

IX.  Of  the  Laws. — “The  Napoleon  Code  shall  be  the  civil 
law  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.”  Each  department  has  a  civil  and 
a  criminal  court.  The  council  of  state  is  the  las  court  of  appeal. 
The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  king. 

X.  Of  the  Armed  Force. —The  standing  army  consists  of  30,000 
men.  The  king  can  call  part  of  this  force  into  Saxony,  but  must 
repalace  them  by  an  equal  number  of  Saxons. 

XI.  General  Regulations. —  All  who  h.  ve  not  places  for  life  may 
be  dismissed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  the  deputies  only  ex¬ 
cepted.  None  but  citizens  of  the  dukedom  can  be  appointed  to 
public  situations.  All  the  acts  of  the  government  must  be  drawn 
up  in  the  Polish  language.  All  the  civic  and  military  orders  for¬ 
merly  subsisting  m  Poland,  are  to  remain  unchanged,  but  the  king, 
is  their  head. 

XII.  The  present  imposts  remain  until  the  1st  of  January,  1809. 
No  change  can  be  made  in  the  organization  of  the  troops,  until 
regulations  be  made  on  that  subject  by  the  diet. 

“  We  Napoleon,  by  the  the  grace  of  God  and  the  constitution. 
Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  and  Protector  of  the  Khenish 
Confederacy,  have  approved,  and  hereby  do  approve  of  the  above 
constitute  nal  act,  which  has  been  submitted  to  us  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  5th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  which  we  con¬ 
sider  as  calculated  to  fulfil  our  engagements  to  the  people  of  War¬ 
saw  and  Great  Poland,  by  reconciling  their  freedom  and  privi¬ 
leges  with  the  tranquillity  of  the  neighbouring  stares. 

(Signed)  “  Napoleon.” 

Given  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Dresden, 
this  22d  day  of  July,  1807. 

If  Poland  has  acquired  a  new  constitution  and  a 
settled  form  of  government,  which  bids  fair  to  in- 
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force  her  future  happiness.— If  after  its  fatal  dis¬ 
memberment  by  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria,  we 
find  her  again  rearing  her  head  in  the  scale  of  nati¬ 
ons,  we  certainly  cannot  wilhold  our  adrniratiop  of 
the  acts  that  has  thus  raised  and  renovated  her. 
But  alas!  should  the  appearance  of  her  new-born 
freedom,  be  only  a  treacherous  lure  to  ensnare  her 
into  the  ruined  fate  of  other  kingdoms,  Buonaparte 
will  be  entitled  to  little  praise  in  exchanging  her 
former  fetters,  only  to'receive  the  manacles  of  a  fresh 
despotism. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place,  the  negroes 
of  Hispaniola  had  organised  their  government  under 
the  new  titles  of  the  Republic  of  Hayti,  and  had 
chosen  for  their  President  General  Potion.  On  the 
10th  of  March,  lS07,it  was  announced  to  the  senate, 
that'  the  President  of  Hayti  was  about  to  enter  the 
ball  of  the  Assembly  to  take  the  oaths  prescribed 
by  the  constitution. 

At  the  same  instant  a  salve  of  artillery  was  heard, 
and  the  President  of  Hayti  was  announced,  the 
senate  decreed,  that  its  members  should  receive  him 
sitting  and  covered.  The  President  of  Hayti  ap¬ 
peared,  preceded  by  the  Secretary  of  state,  Generals 
llazelais  and  Wagnac,  and  a  great  number  of  civil 
and  military  officers. — Mr.  Lewis,  an  officer  of  the 
American  navy  was  in  the  suite.  The  President  of 
Hayti  traversed  the  hall  to  the  sound  of  musical 
instruments,  and  appeared  at  the  bar,  where  a  chair 
was  prepared  to  receive  him.  The  President  of  the 
senate,  also  ordered  suitable  places  for  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  Generals  Bazelais  and  Wagnac,  and 
Mr.  Lewis. — He  then  addressed  the  President  of 
Hayti  in  the  following  words: 
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<c  Citizen  General. — The  senate  being  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
organizing  the  government,  has  proceeded,  in  its  sitting  of  yester¬ 
day,  to  the  nomination  of  the  President  of  Hayti.  The  votes  of 
its  members  Itave  been  in  your  favour;  and  you  have  been  pro¬ 
claimed  President  of  the  Haytia'n  republic  The  senate,  in  ele¬ 
vating  you  to  be  first  magistrate  of  the  state,  conceive  they  have 
rendered  public  homage  to  yo’  r  virtues  and  to  the  republican  sen¬ 
timents,  which  have  hitherto  c  aiactensed  you. — Entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  dt  ection  of  the  armed  force, 
you  will  become  an  object  of  emulation  to  all  those  of  your  fellow 
citizens,  who  follow  you  in  your  career.  Your  attachment  to  the 
republic,  your  .submission  to  the  laws  and  your  zeal  in  executing 
them,  are  the  powerful  motives  which  have  determined  the  legis¬ 
lative  corps,  to  place  you  at  the  head  of  the  government  and  of  the 
armed  force.  May  God  preserve  in  you  that  happy  character 
with  which  you  are  gifted  by  nature,  and  e.ver  render  you  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  public  admiration. — Bear  ever  in  mind,  President,  that  the 
welfare  of  the,  republic  depends  on  the  harmony  which  ought  to 
subsist  between  the  executive  power  and  the  legislative  body  — 
To  destroy  it. would  be  dangerous  to  the  state  by  exposing  it  to 
divisions.  When  the  government  is  organized  the  political  crisis 
must  cease,5’ 

The  President  of  Hayti  standing  and  uncovered, 
answered  to  following  effect: 

“  Raised  by  your  choice  to  be  first  magistrate  of  the  state ;  be¬ 
come,  in  some  sort,  the  depository  of  the  happiness  and  of  the 
destiny  of  our  country,  I  have  the  honour  of  declaring  to  you  that 
I  should  be  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  the  obligations  you  impose  on 
me,  if  I  were  not  certain  of  finding  in  your  enlightened  minds,  in 
your  wisdom,  and  in  your  energy,  all  the  resources  of  which  I 
stand  in  need.  This  idea,  senators,  is  sufficient  for  me;  and  ac¬ 
cepting  with  confidence  the  new  mission  with  -which  you  honour' 
me,  my  heart  will  pronounce  in  the  senate  the  bath  which  the 
constitution  prescribes  to  the  President  of  Hayti : — 

“  /  swear  to  fulfil  faithfully  the  office  of  President  of  Hayti ,  and 
maintain,  with  my  might,  the  constitution." 

“  May  the  arms  confided  to  the  people  for  the  defence  of  liber¬ 
ty  be  directed  against  my  breast,  if  ever  I  conceive  the  audacious 
and  impious  project  of  attempting  to  violate  their  lights  ;  if  ever 
I  forget,  lellow  citizens,  that,  after  having  given  my  aid  for  the 
destruction  of  the  tyrant  whose  existence  was  a  reproach  to  na¬ 
ture,  and  after  having  assisted  to  proscribe  another,  who  by  his 
blind  ambition  lighted  up  among  us  the  flames  of  civil  war,  that  I 
have  been  elevated  to  the  Presidency  of  Hayti.” 

The  President  of  the  senate  then  invited  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  Hayti  to  take  his  place  on  his  right,  which 
was  done.  s 
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“  The  music  then  struck  up,  On  pent  on  elre  mieicx  qu'en  Seirt 
de  sa  familie  s*  A  great  number  of  citizens,  among  whom  were 
remarked  several  foreign  merchants,  occupied  the  galleries.  Joy 
was  visible  on  every  countenance.” 

The  senate,  on  the  proposition  of  one  its  members, 
declared  that  there  are  matters  of  urgency,  and  de¬ 
creed,  on  the  12th  of  March,  as  follows: — To  the 
President  alone  belongs  the  right  of  presenting  to  the 
seriate  persons  to  be  employed  in  civil  and  military 
capacities. 

The  senate,  on  the  proposition  of  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  decreed,  on  the  21st  of  March,  as  follows  : 

Ait.  I.  The  right  of  ttansacting  political  foreign  affairs,  and 
carrying  on  negociations,  is  temporarily  vested  in  the  President 
of  Hayti. 

Art.  II.  The  President  of  Hayti  may  make,  sign,  or  cause  to 
be  signed,  with  foreign  powers,  any  treaty  of  alliance  or  com¬ 
merce,  and  generally  any  agreement  that  he  shall  judge  necessary 
to  ihe  welfare  of  the  state. 

These  treaties  or  agreements  are  negociated  in  the  name  of  the 
republic  of  Hayti,  by  agents  named  by  the  President  of  Hayti,  and 
charged  wi  h  his  instruction?. 

Art.  III.  In  case  any  secret  articles  should  enter  into  a 
treaty  they  shall  not  set  aside  the  principal  ones. 

Art.  IV.  No  treaty  is  effective,  unless  examined  and  ratified 
by  the  senate. 

REPUBLIC  OF  HAYTI. —  liberty  and  equality. 

Proclamation  of  the  President. 

“  Our  bretheren  in  the  north,  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of 
Christophe,  have  just  made  a  bold  and  noble  effort  to  free  them¬ 
selves  irom  his  yoke.  Throughout  the  whole  country  from  the 
Mole  to  St  Louis,  the  people  have  taken  up  arms,  both  cultiva¬ 
tors  and  soldiers.  An  enterprising  leader,  Jenrr-Lnuis  Rehbeca,  has 
put  himself  at  their  head,  and  has  already  gained  a  most  surpris¬ 
ing  advantage  over  the  satelites  of  the  tyrant. 

“  A  deputation  has  been  adressed  to  me.  All  the  people  of  the 
north  acknowledge  our  constitution,  because  it  is  founded  on 
liberty, — they  wish  to  come  and  live  under  our  government,  that 
is  fo  say,  under  a  paternal  government. 


*  “  Where  can  we  better  than  in  the  bosom  of  our  family  ?” 
A  delightful  French  air,  which  speaks  almost  as  forcibly  to  the 
htart  of  every  true  Frenchman,  as  the  celebrated  Rus  dc  Vaches 
does  to  the  wandering  Swiss. 
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"  Citizens,  the  transports  of  joy  which  this  intelligence  has 
excited  among  you,  the  ardor  which  you  display  in  flying  to  the 
succour  of  your  brethren  in  the  north,  and  to  unite  your  efforts  to 
theirs  in  order  to  punish  the  tyrant,  are  the  sure  guarantees  of  the 
success  which  awaits  you. 

“  Soldiers,  the  signal  for  your  departure  will  soon  be  given, 
never  was  there  a  more  glorious  expedition, — never  a  more  sacred 
euterprize.  You  march  to  secure  the  liberty  and  happiness  of 
your  brethem  ;  to  punish  a  wretch  who  is  a  disgrace  to  humanity  ; 
who,  in  the  delirium  of  his  ferocity,  regards  neither  age  nor  sex. 
You  march  to  rescue  from  the  axe  of  the  tyrant,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  who  are  the  helpless  victims  of  his  savage  cruelty.  Pursue 
him  to  his  last  retreat,  and  leave  him  no  alternative,  but  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  flight  from  this  island,  or  inevitable  death. 

“  Soldiers,  this  expedition  against  tyranny  will  not  be  long;  the 
satellites  of  Christophe  cay.not  stand  a  single  instant  against  the 
soldiers  of  liberty.  You  must  endure  a  little  fatigue,  and  suffer  a 
tew  privations,  but  you  will  be  amply  recompensed  by  a  rich  har¬ 
vest  of  glory. 

“  During  the  campaign  do  not  depart  from  the  principles  of 
subordination  and  of  discipline,  these  constitute  the  true  military 
-character, — respect  the  property  of  the  cultivator;  respect  the 
property  of  every  citizen;  they  are  all  your  brethren, — the  pro¬ 
perty  ol  Christophe  will  be  yours. 

“  Remember,  that  on  your  return,  you  owe  to  your  wives  and 
your  children,  the  recital  of  your  military  exploits,  and  of  all  the 
circumstances  in  which  you  have  shewn  your  courage,  and  which 
have  led  to  your  honour  and  dignity;  cause  your  wives  to  be 
proud  of  you,  and  kindle  in  the  hearts  of  your  children  the  desire 
of  imitating  your  conduct. 

(Signed)  »  PET!  ON.’* 

Port  au-Prince,  22 cl.  May,  1807. 

Fourth  Year  of  Independence. 
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CHAPTER  III.  , 

Affairs  of  Sweden.  —Surrender  of  Stralsund  to  the 
French. — State  of  France. — Treaty  of  Peace  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte. — Death  of  Cardinal  York ,  fyc. 

^31  HE  King  of  Sweden,  who  had  hitherto  waged 
against  France,  a  harmless  war. of  official  notes  and 
virrulent  proclamations,  at  length  began  to  exchange 
real  blows  with  his  adversary.  A  body  of  Swedish 
troops,  who  had  been  stationed  at  Launenburg,  were 
made  prisoners  at  Travemund,  as  they  were  endea¬ 
vouring  to  make  their  escape  to  Sweden  by  sea, 
and  had  advanced  with  a  small  army  under  Mar¬ 
shall  Mortier  to  the  frontiers  of  Pomerania,  in  order 
to  form  the  siege  of  Stralsund,  and  drive  the 
Swedes  from  the  Isle  of  Ruguen.  An  attempt  had 
been  previously  made  by  the  French  Emperor,  to 
open  a  seperate  negociation  for  peace  with  the  King 
of  Sweden,  for  whose  character  he  had  expressed 
the  highest  esteem  and  consideration;  but  his  prof¬ 
fers  were  rejected  with  disdain  by  that  high  spirited 
monarch;  and  the  Swedish  Envoy  at  Hamburgh, 
who  had  listened  to  the  overtures  of  his  emissary, 
was.  severely  reprimanded  for  giving  ear  to  them. 

A  proclamation  had  been  published  by  his  Swe¬ 
dish  Majesty,  couched  in  very  strong  terms,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  German  troops,  serving  in  the  French 
armies,  and  calling  upon  them  to  vindicate  their 
honour  and  their  national  character,  by  joining  the 
only  German  prince  who  has  not  yet  condescended 
to  make  peace  with  Buonaparte.  In  the  orders 
issued  by  Marshal  Brune,  he  designates  the  King  of 
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Sweden  as  the  “  hireling  of  England,  and  avows 
his  determina  ion  ro  drive  him  from  the  continent.” 
The  King  of  Sweden  finding  his  troops  cornpeled 
into  Stralsund,  sought  an  armistice,  to  which  the 
following  answer  was  returned  by  Marshal  Brune; 

“  that  in  this  way  the  unsuspecting  candour  of  the 
French  had  been  for  once  overreached,  but  that  it 
would  be  the  extreme  ol  folly  to  allow  himself  to  be 
again  deceived  ;  and,  therefore,  demanded  that  the 
King  of  Sweden  should  surrender  Stralsund,  and 
abandon  Swedish  Pomerania  for  ever. 

Three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  employed 
by' the  besiegers,  who  threatened  to  take-vengance  on 
the  city  whenever  they  should  enter  it.  Marshal 
Berthier  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  effect  an  interview 
with  his  Swedish  Majesty,  to  persuade  him  to  sur¬ 
render.  It  appears  that,  after  some  severe  engage¬ 
ments  had  taken  place,  the  King  of  Sweden  renewed 
his  proposals  for  an  armistice,  on  condition  that  both 
armies  should  retain  their  respective  positions. 
While  the  Swedish  officer,  who  was  the  bearer  of 
these  proposals,  remained  at  the  French  head-quar¬ 
ters,  the  French  attacked  the  Swedes,  and  forced 
them  to  fall  back.  On  the  13th,  15th,  at*l  l6th  of 
July,  fresh  attacks  were  made,  but  according  to  the 
Swedish  bulletins,  were  not  productive  of  any  im¬ 
portant  consequence. 

On  the  28th  a  deputation,  consisting  of  the  magis¬ 
trate  and  liverymen  of  the  city,  was  admitted  to  his 
Majesty’s  presence,  and  presented  an  humble  ad¬ 
dress,  the  prayer  of  which  was  “  that  his  Majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  avert  the  dangers  of 
the  war  from  the  walls  of  Stralsund,  and  restore  to 
Pomerania  the  blessings  of  peace.”  The  answer  rq- 
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turned  by  bis  Majesty  was,  “  that  as  the  magistrates 
and  citizens  were  undoubtedly  convinced  of  his  gra¬ 
cious  sentiments  towards  them,  he  had  on  the  other 
ban  i  depended  implicity  on  their  fidelity  aud.attach- 
ment  to  his  person  and  government;  that  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  would  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  avert 
from  iiis  faithful  subjects  the  perils  of  war,  and,  for 
that  purpose,  had  proposed  an  armistice  to  the  com¬ 
manding  French  general,  who  had  required  a  sur¬ 
render  of  the  place,  and  that  it  should  be  garrisoned 
with  the  enemy’s  troops;  a  demand  to  which  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  could  not  agree,  either  on  his  own  account  nor 
on  that  of  his  loyal  Pomeranian  subjects;  that  while 
his  Majesty  assured  them  of  his  gracious  protec¬ 
tion,  he  could  do  no  less  than  request  that  they  will 
perform  their  duty  as  faithful  subjects,  with  tran¬ 
quility  and  resignation.” 

The  French  besieging  army  was  computed  at 
40,000,  men.  rl  he  enemy  was  greatly  molested  in  their 
approaches  by  the  Swedish  gun-boats.  At  length, 
after  a  spirited  resistance,  attended  with  a  consider¬ 
able  loss  on  both  sides,  Stralsund  finally  surrenT 
dered  to  the  French  arms;  his  Swedish  Majesty  with 
the  greater  part:  of,  the  garrison,  having  previously 
left  it. 

At  eleven  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  August, 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  being  seated 
on  bis  throne,  received  a  solemn  deputation  from 
the  legislative  body,  and  another  from  the  tribu¬ 
nate.  Upon  this  occasion,  M.  Fontanes,  the  presi= 
dent  of  the  former  assembly,  delivered  the  following 
jnterresting  address ;  — 

“  Sire, 

“  The  legislative  body  lays  at  the  foot  of  your  Majesty’s  throne, 
the  address  of  thanks  to  which  they  have  unanimously  agreed.  It 
is  offered,  not  so  much  to  the  conqueror,  as  to  the  pacificator,  of 
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Europe.  Let  others,  if  possible,  justly  describe  the  wonders  of 
your  last  campaign  j  the  rapid  succession  of  triumphs,  by  which 
a  monarchy  was  overthrown;  and  the  still  more  'heroic  firmness, 
which  patiently  knew  how  to  wait  for  and  prepare  the  day  ol  vic¬ 
tory,  iu  the  midst  of  so  many  impediments  tlnown  in  the  way  by 
forti esses,  troops,  and  the  inclemencies  of  the  season.  Let  them 
direct  our  attention  to  those  soldiers,  who,  equally  indefatigable 
as  their  chief,  lay  encamped  with  him  six  months  together,  in  the 
bleak  fields  of  the  north,  braving  alike  the  frozen  winters  of  Po¬ 
land,  and  the  glowing  summers  of  Syria.  Finally,  let  them  pic¬ 
ture  that  state  of  continually  threatened  repose,  which  was  at 
length  to  terminate  in  a  dreadful  explosion;  and,  above  all,  that 
decisive  moment,  previously  anoUnce-1  by  yourself,  when  these 
frozen  climes,  having  become  somewhat  more  temperate,  favour¬ 
ed  your  genius  wtth  the  opportunity  of  completing  the  victory, 
and  compelling  the  vanquished  to  accept  terms  of  peace.  It  is 
notour  province  to  blazon  forth  such  performances  and  military 
achievements.  Whatever  claim  they  may  have  to  our  admira¬ 
tion,  they  have  been  purchased  with  tears,  and  they  have  inspired 
the  conqueror  himself  with  feelings  of  commiseration,  which  gave 
him  an  additional  tide  to  our  affection  and  esteem. 

“  We  direct  our  views  to  much  more  cheering  scenes.  We 
Would  rather  follow  vou  to  the  banks  of  that  river,  where,  divested 
of  the  pomp  ot  war,  two  boats  received  two  Emperors,  and  with 
them  the  future  destiny  of  the  world.  A  memorable  day  1  A 
day  to  be  celebrated  in  all  succeding  ages!  The  two  armies, 
drawn  up  exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  along  the  respective 
banks  of  the  Niemen,  contemplated  with  astonishment  so  inter¬ 
esting  a  meeting,  after  so  many  destructive  engagements;  and  in 
one  instant,  41)0,000  soldiers,  composed  of  Ita.ians  and  Dutch¬ 
men.  Scythians,  Sarmatans,  Germans,  and  Frenchmen,  laid  aside 
their  arms,  and  the  two  greatest  Sovereigns  on  earth  met  each 
other  on  a  raft,  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  to  adjust,  personally,  the 
affairs  of  their  states,  and  mutually  stretched  iurth  their  hands  as  a 
pledge  of  th'eir  reconcilement.  Alexander  and  Napoleon  are 
united;  the  war  is  at  and  end  ;  and  a  hundred  million  of  people 
again  taste  the  blessings  of  peace. 

“  The  interests  of  futurity  itself  are  possibly  connected  with 
this  celebrated  interview,  which  was  so  worthy  of  the  youthful 
successor  of  the  Czars.  ,  From  one  single  individual,  he  may  have 
been  furnished  with  more  examples,  and  received  more  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  art  of  government,  than  formerly  could  have 
been  obtained  by  Peter  the  Great,*  when,  with  the  view  of  self- 
instruction,  he  undertook  a  long  journey,  and  visited  all  the  courts 
of  his  royal  contemporaries.  The  treaty  of  Tilsit  has  left  behind 
no  further  pretence  for  a  contin  ntal  war.  On  that  breat  day  it- 
was,  that  kingdoms  and  nations,  the  old  and  the  new  powers,  took 
their  fixed  stations;  it  was  then  that  every  thing  became  solid  and 
secure. 


*  A  new  and  corrected  Edition  of  Peter  the  Great  is  published 
by  M,  Jones,  No.  5,  Newgate  Street. 
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“The  nation,  Sire,  may  now  flatter  itself  with  the  hope,  lhat  if 
will  not  bencefor  h  be,  for  sj  long  a  period,  deprived  of  your  pre¬ 
sence,  and  tnat  it*  inu  rnai  welfare  and  prosperity  will  continue  to 
increase  under  your  paternal  superintendance.  The  nation  has 
well  merited  your  care  and  affection.  At  every  epoch  of  your 
government,  and  particularly  the  present,  they  have  been  solely 
occupied  in  emulating  the  greatness  of  your  exploits,  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  sacrifices  and  their  devotion  We  have  henceforth 
the  assurance,  that  we  shall  gratify  your  Majesty  by  interming¬ 
ling  the  homage  we  owe  you,  with  the  praises  of  that  gieat  and 
good  people,  as  you  have  so  justly  denominated  them.- 

“  The  hearts  of  all  ol  us  are  warmed  by  the  proofs  you  have 
given  us  of  your  attachment  to  the  French.  The  benevolent  ex¬ 
pressions  which  you  uttered  from  the  throne  have  already  filled 
the  poorest  cottages  with  joy.  In  talking  of  you,,  it  will  one  day 
be  said,  (and  it  is  the  finest  trait  in  so  wonderful  a  history),  “  He 
occupied  himself  with  attending  to  the  condition  of  the  poor,  who 
dispensed  the  fate  of  so  many  Kings.;’’  and  that  on  the  termination 
of  a  long  war,  you  diminished  the  public  burthens,  whilst  your 
triumphant  hand  so  gloriously  dealt  forth  crowns  to  those  officers 
of  the  first  rank  who  fought  by  your  side. 

It  is  your  first  duty7  to  bring  to  your  recollection  that  magnani¬ 
mous  promise  which  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain.  Whilst 
y.uu  are  creating  around  you  new  dignities,  and  those  intermediate 
ranks,  which  are  the  appendages. of  monarchy,  and  serve  to  aug¬ 
ment  its  lustre,  it  shall  be  our  care  to  draw  closer  our  ties  with  that 
people',  of  whose  sentiments  we  are  the  interpreters.  In  this  we 
shall  find  a  species  of  gieatness,.  which,  though  not  so  dazzling,  is 
not  less  honourable. 

“  We  swear.  Sire,  that  wfe  will  never  belie  the  sentiments 
which  have  been  stamped  with  your  approbation.  We  swear  it  in 
the  presence  of  that  throne  which  is  established  on  the  basis  of  so 
many  trophies,  and  which  governs  all  Europe. 

“  And  how  is  it  possible  that  you  should  not  receive  with  a  fa¬ 
vourable  ear  expressions  which  are  is  remote  from  slavery  as  from 
anarchy — you,  Sire,  who  have  availed  yourself  of  the  right  of  con¬ 
quest  only  to  restore  peace  to  the  vanquished,  and  who  have  re¬ 
in  tated  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  in  all  their 
former  privileges  ?  The  legislative  body  will  zealously,  and  to 
the  utmost  of  its  pow»r,  promote  the  grand  plans  of  improvement 
which  occupy  your  mind. 

“  Under  the  eye  of  youv  genius,  we  shall  speedily  see  our  civil 
and  political  institutions  perfected.  You  will  affix  to  them  that 
stamp  of  greatness  and  stability  which  distinguish  all  the  other 
creations  of  your  superior  understanding:  and,  to  crown  your 
glory,  genuine  freedom,  which  cannot  exist  but  under  a  pure 
monarchy,  will  become  more  and  more  secure,  under  the.  govern¬ 
ment  of  an  omnipotent  Prince. ’’ 

The  address  ofM.  Fabre,  president  of  the  triba-- 
nate,  was  to  the  same  effect. 
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Both  these  deputations  were  most  graciously  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Emperor,  and  were  conducted  with 
the  same  solemnities  with  which  they  were  intro- 
duded. 

The  minister  of  the  interior,  INI.  Cretet,  on  the 
22d  of  August  being  introduced  to  the  legislative 
body,acompanied  by  the  councillors  of  state, Jaubert, 
and  Bigot  Promeneau,  presented  the  following 

REPORT  ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

“  Fifteen  months  have  elapsed  since  the  deputies  separated,  in 
order  to  return  to  their  homes.  At  that  period,  the  Emperor 
seemed  to  have  approximated  the  moment  when  he  was  to  taste 
the  fruits  of  his  glorious  labours. 

“  The  German  Princes  were,  for  the  mosbpait,  in  alliance  with 
France;  Prussia  was  in  the  number  of  her  friends  ;  the  differences 
with  Russia  were  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace:  our  tran¬ 
quility  seemed  to  be  equally  secured  abroad  as  at  home, 
and  numerous  deputations  docked  from  all  quarters  ol  the 
empire,  to  bring  the  Emperor  the  homage  of  their  admiration 
and  gratitude;  the  heroes  of  the  army  had  already  arrived  to 
atteud  the  festivals  to  be  given  at  Paris,  in  celebration  of  our  vic¬ 
tories  ;  the  Emperor  directed  all  tns  attention  to  the  internal  affairs 
of  government ;  when  England,  accustomed  to  seek,  her  own  salety 
in  the  misfortunes  of  other  nations,  induced  Russia  to  depart  from 
her  pacific  inclinations,  so  lately  confirmed  by  a  treaty,  and  pre¬ 
cipitated  Prussia  into  a  war,  without  reason  or  object,  contrary  to 
the  judgment  of  the  ministers,  and  very  possibly  against  the  wishes 
of  the  King.  An  army  of  130,000  men,  eager  for  the  combat, 
commanded  by  the  King  and  his  veteran  Generals,  and  formed  in 
the  school  of  the  great  F redbrick,  was  almost  anihilateu  in  the  first 
battle,  and  the  remains  were  melted  down  in  the  ranns  o.  the 
Russian  army. 

“  France,  calm  and  tranquil,  while  the  tempest  burst  over  the 
distant  regions  where  it  was  formed,  saw  the.  career  of  internal 
improvement,  commenced  during  a  period  of  peace,  maintained  and 
advanced.  The  conscription-law  was  carried  into  effect  with  more 
zeal  thanever;  the  taxes  were  punctually  paid;  the  national  guards 
gave  proof  of  their  ardour;  the  public  spirit  retained  all  its  purity; 
the  Government  was,  m  the  highest  degree,  satisfied  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  mayors.  ■» 

“  The  gifts. and  donations  to  the  various  charitable  foundations, 
in  the  year  1806,  formed  a  capita!  of  2,300,000  fiancs,  and  have 
been  further  augmented  by  a  fresh  act  ot  bounty  on  the  part  of  his 
Majesty,  with  a  sum  ol  13,000,000  francs.  The  suffereis  hy  the 
maritime  war  have  been  indemnified  by  his  Majesty. 

TEe  government  has  begun  to  direct  its  attention  to  the  taeaqs 
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of  repressing  mendicity.  The  Abbies  of  Contonvrault  and  the 
Ursulines  of  Montpelier,  are  already  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  mendicants  belonging  to  the  departments ;  and  that  of  Villars 
Crochet,  which  is  nearly  completed,  will  be  sufficient  for  those 
of  the  capital  and  its  environs. 

“  Thirteen  thousand  (our  hundred  miles  of  road  have  been  re¬ 
paired  and  improved.  These  labours  have  been  bestowed  on  6,12.7 
highways,  leading  from  the  capital  to  all  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 

‘1  The  navigation  of  eight  principal  rivers  or  streams,  and 
among  these  t be  Loire  and  Charcnte,  have  been  improved. 

“  Four  bridges  have  been  finished  during  the  last  recess,  or 
will  shortly  be  finished.  The  building  of  ten  others  is  actively  go¬ 
ing  forward  ;  among  which  are  those  of  Bouanne  and  Tours.  ' 

“  Ten  canals,  almost  all  of  them  commenced  under  the  present 
government,  are  worked  at  without  intermission.  Of  that  of  the 
Ourq,  about  three-fourths  are  completed.  The  two  cuts  from  that 
of  St.  Quintin,  which  unite  the  Seine  with  the  Scheldt,  and  Paris 
with  Holland,  are  completed,  and  will  be  r.evigable  in  eighteen 
months. 

“  The  sea-ports  are  also  restored.  Antwerp  recovers  its  antient 
celebrity,  and  will  form  the  centre  of  l he  marine  service.  For  the 
first  time,  that  part  of  the  Scheldt  has  seen  upon  its  stream  vessels 
of  74  and  BO  guns.  Fourteen  ships  are  on  the  stocks  at  Antwerp. 

“  Flushing,  having  been  enlaiged,  is  now  capable  of  containing 
a  squadron.  At  Dunkirk,  the  western  jetty  has  been  re-built.  At 
Cherburgh,  the  two  moles  have  been  raised;  and  the  battery  Na¬ 
poleon,  placed  in  the  seas,  defends  the  harbour,  both  against  the 
waves  and  the  foe.  At  Rochefort,  a  scientific  apparatus  has  been 
erected,  by  which  vessels  of  all  rates  may  be  taken  in  or  out  at 
any  time  of  tide. 

Agriculture  has  also  constantly  occupied  the  attention  of  go¬ 
vernment.  The  national  sheep-folds  preserve  their  breeds  in  the 
highest  purity.  The  shepherds  will  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  ma¬ 
naging  their  flocks.  The  restoration  of  the  breed  of  horses  is  in 
forwardness.  Twelve  depots  <;'  stallions  are  already  formed,  con¬ 
sisting  of  9U0  of  the  finest  animals,  Fite  breeding  of  black  Cattle  is 
placed  under  regulation  in  a  great  number  of  the  departments, 
and  the  veterinary  schools  aie  in  a  flourishing  state. 

A  commercial  code  is  digesting,  with  the  view  of  combining 
what  is  good  in  the  regulations  ol  the  old  ot donatives  with  exist¬ 
ing  customs,  of  protecting  ciedit,  and  preventing  the  disgrace  of 
bankruptcy. 

Our  cotton-spinning  establi  -:h  merits  have,  within  the  last  twen¬ 
ty  months,  recovered  from  l  r  -  ttvity  ;  and  the  decree  ol  the 
22nd.  of  February  having  re  ,  ited  them,  hey  now  furnish 
our  manufactories  with  those  materials  which  we  procured  irom 
abroad. 

“  It  is  to  the  desire  of  the  Emperor,  that  the  capital,  become 
the  metropolis  of  the  world  should  Correspond  wi  h  .is  destination. 
The  bridge  u)  Austeriitz  is  completed;  that  of  Jena  is  began.  Iu 
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the  Place  cle  VendOme  will  be  erected  the  coiumn  of  the  grant! 
arnly;  in  the  Place  des  Vicloires,  the  monument  of  Dessaix  ;  anti 
the  statue  of  Haultpoult  will  decorate  the  Place  des  Vosges.  The 
palace  of  the  legislative  body  wall  be  adorned  with  a  collonade  ; 
opposite  will  be  erected  the  Temple  of  Victory  ;  and  in  the  mid¬ 
way  will  b?  reared  the  soveieign’s  palace;  so  that  the  throne  will 
occupy  a  central  position  between  justice  and  gioiy.  The  works 
at  St.  Genevieve  are  going  forward;  those  at  St;  Denis  are  nearly 
finished 

“  The  tomb  of  Dessaix  is  erected  on  the  Alps,  between  France 
and  Italy,  where  it  demonstrates  to  the  two  countries  the  honours 
conferred  by  their  common  deliverer  on  his  comrade  and  friend, 
who  died  amidst  those  victories  which  determined  the  late  of  both 
nations. 

“  The  French  school  is  occupied  in  representing,  in  marble  or 
on  canvas,  the  most  renowned  events  of  the  present  reign. 

“  The  war  has  retarded  the  institution  of  a  genetal,  school;  but 
the  Emperor  will  still  accomplish  the  project. 

“Several  colleges  have  bet  n  established  in  the  course  of  ths 
year,  to  the  number  of  35  They  contain  IS, 000  scholars.  Of 
these,  3,700  owe  their  education,  in  whole, or  in  part,  to  the  nati¬ 
onal  bounty.  Twelve  schools  of  jurisprudence  are  opened,  and 
12,000  students  occupy  them  at  present. 

“  The  labours  of  the  meridian  circle  of  Barcelona  and  of  Balcars 
are  renewed,  and  will  be  continued  this  winter.  The  observatory 
of  the  pantheon  is  restored,  and  that  ofTuurin  is  again  devoted 
to  astronomy. 

“  The  Emperor  desire«  that  the  sciences  may  have  a  part  in  the 
amazing  improvements  which  have  been  communicated,  like  an 
electric  shock,  to  every  thing  great  and  interesting.  He  deisres 
that  the  French  language,  now  become  that  of  Europe,  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  support  that  noble  privilege,  by  its  beauty,  its  purttv,  and 
the  interest  of  its  productions.  He  desires  that  the  public  senti¬ 
ments  shall  encourage  the  developetne-nt  of  talents,  and  preserve 
the  latter  against  calumny  and  malignity;  and  that  in  future  there 
shall  be  no  sects  among  the  learned ;  that  there  shall  no  longer  be 
any  political  parties  in  the  state  ;  that  learning  and  morality,  and 
good  taste,  shall  be  in  unison,  and  that  these  only  shall  form  the 
basis  of  their  prosperity  and  improvement.  He  wishes  that  criti¬ 
cism  should  maintain  respect  for  decency,  in  order  to  be  useful; 
and  that  men,  who  are  called  to  the  sublime  office  of  enlightening 
and  improving  the  comnuinitv,  should  de.pise  idle  flattery. 

“  The  government  cannot  but  be  contented  with  the  members 
ot  the  church  in  general.  The  same  purity  of  morals,  toleration, 
disinterestedness  and  zeal,  distinguish  all  ranks,  and  evince  the 
devotion  of  all. 

“  The  Jews,  who  now  bear  the  name  of  Frenchmen,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  gracious  dispositions  of  his  Majesty  in  their  favour,, 
have  become  worthy  of  th  it  name. 

“  Such  is  the  exposition  of  the  improvements,  which  have  been 
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brought  to  perfection  in  the  in:erior,  since  the  last  sitting.  Sc-veral 
Other  branches  of  the  government  have  been  advanced,  and  are  now 
in  a  situation  the  most  adv:  ntageous  France,  among  all  the  states 
of  Europe,  is  the  only  one  without  papier  money.  Its  commerce, 
interrupted  by  unavoidable  circumstances,  preserves  the  hope  of 
renovation  in  the  seed  that  remains.  The  arms  of  France  have 
been  eanied  to  the  furthest  extremities  of  Europe  ;  its  influence 
extended  beyond  the  Bosphorus  and  into  the  centre  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Asia;  the  most  complete  order  prevails  in  our  interior; 
England  alone  remaining  overwhelmed  with  the  burden  of  the  yar, 
and  the  hatred  of  nations  :  these  are  the'effects  of  one  year  and  the 
encouraging  prospect  of  that  which  is  to  follow.’’ 

M.  Fontanes  answered,  “  that  the  'statement 
which  was  laid  before  the  legislative  body  was  made 
up  from  the  exploits  of  a  prince  who  was  a  lover  of 
peace:  that  if  the  Emperor,  500  miles  from  his  ca¬ 
pital,  had  effected  so  much  in  favour  of  his  people, 
and  the  glory  of  the  arts,  what  would  he  not  have 
performed  in  the  bosom  of  peace,  and  in  the  midst 
of  his  capital?  The  improvements  that  have  been 
introduced  into  the  various  branches  of  the  internal 
government,  prove  that  the  irresistible  power  which 
overturns  empires  and  establishes  thrones  is  still  far 
inferior  to  that  wisdom  which  has  established  moral¬ 
ity  upon  the  immoveable  basis  of  the  law." 

The  legislative  body  ordered  the  exposition  of 
the  state  of  the  Empire  to  be  printed,  together  with 
the  speech  of  the  president,  and  that  six  copies  of 
them  be  distributed  to  each  member. 

FI.  Preamenau  and  Real,  offered  the  project  of  a 
law  relative  to  the  Napoleon  Code,  which  was  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  on  the  3d  ot  September. 

The  war  which  had  been  for  some  time  wagechbe- 
tween  Russia  and  the  Ottomon  Porte,  and  which 
originated  in  the  Russian  army  under  General  Mich* 
elson,  having  entered  Moldavia,  and  in  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  Chotzim,  Bender,  and  Jassi  has  through 
the  mediation  of  Buonaparte,  comformably  to  the 
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conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion. 

The  Porte,  it  is  true,  in  the  first  instance,  violated 
its  engagements,  bv  deposing  the  hospodors,  which, 
by  a  settled  convention  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
in  1802,  were  to  remain  in  office  for  seven  years, 
and  not  to  be  removed  from  their  governments 
before  the  expiration  of  that  term,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Russian  minister  at  Constant;  • 
nople;  but  this  error,  which  was  momentary,  had 
been  subsequently  retracted  and  atoned  for.  The 
Porte  had,  likewise,  hesitated  in  granting  a  passage 
through  the  Bosophorus,  to  Russian  armed  vessels ; 
not  from  any  ill-will  to  Russia,  but  from  its  fear  of 
France,  which,  however,  was  at  length  permitted; 
and  in  its  last  declaration  to  Italinski,  every  assur¬ 
ance  was  made  to  maintain  inviolate  its  alliance 
with  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg;  but  when  the 
news  of  Michelson’s  invasion  reached  Constantino¬ 
ple,  that  city  was  filled  with  indignation  and  sur¬ 
prize.  The  cry  for  war  was  universal,  especially 
among  the  Janizaries  and  Ulemas,  whose  religious 
fanaticism  and  general  hatred  of  Europeans,  were 
inflamed  by  the  perfidy  of  the  faithless  Muscovites, 
the  objects  alike  of  their  superstitious  dread,  and 
deep  rooted  aversion.  Yet  so  unwilling  was  the 
Turkish  government  to  engage  in  hostilities  with 
Russia,  that  more  than  thirty  days  were,  suffered  to 
elapse  before  war  was  determined  upon  and  declar¬ 
ed.  The  Ottomans,  however,  have  at  length  ob- 
tained  a  favourable  peace,  and  are  once  more  re¬ 
placed  in  full  possession  of  those  provinces,  of 
which  they  had,  for  a  time,  been  deprived  by  the 
vot.  VII. — NO.  III.  G 
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successful  conquests  of  Russia:  the  following  are 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  ccncludetl  between 
them: — 

TREATY  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND  THE 
PORTE. 

Art.  I.  From  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  all  hosti¬ 
lities  shall  cease  between  the  two  belligerent  powers. 

II.  As  the  sublime  Forte  and  Russia  equally  wish  with  the  most 
amicable,  intention,  the  establishment  of  peace  and  harmony,  th$ 
high  contracting  parties  will  appoint  after  the  signature  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  armstice,  plenipotentiaries  to  negociate  and  conclude  a  peace 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  meet  in  the  most  convenient  situation  for 
both. 

If  in  the  course  of  the  negociation  for  a  definitive  peace,  diffi¬ 
culties  should  unfortunately  arise,  so  as  to  obstruct  a  definitive  ar¬ 
rangement,  hostilities  shall  not  re-commence  before  next  spring 
that  is  so  say  before  the  !ilst  March,  1803,  Now  Stile  of  the 
Christian  ./Era. 

III.  As  soon  as  the  present  armistice  is  signed,  the  Russian 
troops  shall  begin  to  evacuate  Wallachiaand  Moldavia,  and  all  lire 
provinces,  fortresses,  and  other  territory  which  they  have  occu¬ 
pied  during  the  war:  and  to  retire  within  their  antient  frontiers, 
so  that  the  said  evacuation  shall  be  completed  in  the  space  of 
thiity  five  days  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  present  ar¬ 
mistice. 

The  Russian  troops  shall  leave  in  the  territory  and  fortresses 
which  they  shall  evacuale,  all  the  effects,  cannon,  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  which  they  found  on  talcing  possession  of  them. 

The  sublime  Porte  shall  appoint  commissaries,  to  receive  the 
aforesaid  fortresses  from  Russian  officers  appointed  for  the  afore¬ 
said  purpose. 

The  Ottoman  troops  shall  in  like  manner,  retire  from  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  and  repass  the  Danaube.  They  will  only  leave  in 
the  fortresses  of  Ismail,  Brailow,  Giurgion,  garrisons  sufficient  to 
keep  them. 

Tne  Russian  troops  shall  correspond  with  the  Ottomans,  so  that 
the  two  armies  shall  begin  to  retire  at  the  same  time  from  Wal- 
Iachia  and  Moldavia. 

The  two  contracting  parties  shall  in  no  way  meddle  with  the 
administration  of  the  two  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Walla¬ 
chia,  till  the  arrival  of  plenipotentiaries  charged  with  the  office 
of  negociating  for  a  definitive  peace. 

Till  peace  is  concluded,  the  Ortoman  troops  shall  not  enter  any 
of  t  lie  fortresses  evacuated  by  the  Russians.  The  inhabitants  alone 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  enter  them. 

IV.  Coniormably  to  the  preceding  article,  the  Island  of  Ten- 
edos,  as  well  as  every  other  place  in  the  Archipelago,  which  be- 
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fore  the  intelligence  of  the  armistice  shall  t?ave  arrived,  shall  be 
occupied  by  the  Russians  troops,  shall  belt-vacua  ed 

I  he  Russian  troops  which  are  stationed  befort;  Tenedos,  or  any 
othe  place  in  the  Archipelago,  shall  tetnrrt  to  tfleir  ports,  in  order 
that  the  Dardanelles  shall  beat  unct-iopen  and  Tree. 

It  the  Russian  ships  in  proceeding  to  their  ports  shall  be  obliged  to 
Stop  at  any  port  in  the  Archipelago,  in  consequence’  of  tenipestu- 
ou-:  weather,  or  any  other  unavoidable  accident,  the  Turkish  of¬ 
ficers  snail  not  oppose  any  obstacle,  but  on  the  contrary,  shall  al- 
ford  them  the  nectssa  y  aid. 

Ah  the  ships  ot  war, or  other  Ottoman  vessels,  which,  during  the 
wat  shall  have  fallen  into  the  hands  ol  the  Russians  shall  be  restor¬ 
ed,  with  their  crews,  as  well  as  the  Russian  vessels,  which  shaft  ha'ce 
fallen  into  the  hands  ot  the  Ottumans.  The  Russian  ships  in  p<o- 
ceetiing  to  their  ports  shall  not  take  on  boaid  any  subject  of  the 
Sublime  Porte. 

V  AH  the  vessels  of  the  Russian  flotilla  stationed  at  the  mouth 
ot  the  Sun  ie  or  elsewhere,  shall  go  out  pn.i  proceed  to  their  pons, 
jn  oruer  that  the  Ottoman  vessels  may  go  out  and  coine'in  witfl 
perfect  safety. 

’’’he  Sublime  Porte  will  give  orders  that  the  Russian  vessels 
proceeding  to  their  ports  shall  be  respected,  and  that  they  shall  be 
permitted  to  entei  into  any  Ottoman  pert  in  case  they  should  be 
obliged  to  do  so  by  tempestuous  weather  or  any  other  inevitable 
accident. 

'l,e  prisoners  ot  war  arid  other  slaves  of  both  sexes,  of 
whatever  quality  or  rank,  shall  lie  immediately  liberated  and  re¬ 
stored  on  bm  i  sides,  without  any  ransom,  with  the  exception  pf 
Mussulman  who  shall  have  voluntarily  embraced  the  Christian 
religion  m  the  Russian  empire,  and  the  Christian  subjects  of 
Russia  who  'bali  have  voluntarily  embraced  the  mahometan  reli¬ 
gion  m  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Immediately  alter  the  conclusion  of  the  present  armistice,  all 
be  commanders,  officers,  and  inhabitants  of  the  fortresses  of 
u.  ice) ,  v,  no  are  at  present  in  Russia,  shall  be  restored  and  sent  to 
iuricey  with  all  their  properly  and  baggage. 

VII.  fhe  present  treaty  ol  armistice  wiitten  m  Turkish  and  in 
rench,  has-been  signed  :  y  the  two  plenipotentiaries,  and  by  the 
ojuia.n  commandant  Guilleminot,  and  has  been  exchanged  in 
oroer  that  it  may  be  ratified  by  the  Grand  Vizier  and  by  his  ex¬ 
cellency  the  Genera!  in  Chief  Michelson. 

The  two  plenipotentiaries  shall  take  care  that  the  said  ratifi¬ 
cations  shall  be  exchanged  within  one  week,  or  sooner  if  possible, 
on  ^ecretd  ar  tlle  Casue  of  S  obosia  near  Giurgion,  the 

too.)  °'  *"e  mont*1  °f  Dgemaziul-Aliir,  the  year  ot  the  Hegira 
C,’,  t*le  ^2th  of  August  (old  style),  or  the  24  h  of  August 
1607  (new  style),  of  the  christi  an  aera. 

Signed,  GALIB  EFFENDL 

SERGIO  LA  KAROFF. 
GUILLEMINOT. 
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Among  the  passing  events  of  the  current  year, 
we  (inti  that  the  Cardinal  York,  who  was  the  last 
of  the  Stuart  family,  and  who  once  assumed  the 
title  of  Henry  IX.  died  at  Rome,  aged  82;  though 
a  pretender  to  his  crown,  his  Majesty  of  England 
has  for  some  years  allowed  him  a  pension  of  4,000/, 
per  annum.  The  Paris  papers  state  that  the  Car¬ 
dinal  has  bequeathed  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  jewels 
to  the  \alue  of  four  millions  of  francs;  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  has  also  solemnly  declared,  as  far  as  a  pretender 
can  declare,  his  Sardinian  majesty  to  be  heir  to  the 
crown  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  bequeathed  to 
him  the  royal,  titles  accordingly. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

War  with  Russia  and  England. — Their  respective 
Declarations  against  each  other. — Russian  Ukase. — - 
Trench  Remarks  on  the  British  Declaration.— Prussian 
Ports  shut  against  England,  i ^c. 

"WV E  have  already  slightly  noticed,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  present  volume,  how  deeply  incensed 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  felt  himself  at  the  Eng* 
lish  expedition  to  Copenhagen;  the  unfortunate 
results  of  which,  were  no  sooner  made  known  to 
him,  than  he  assumed  a  tone  of  the  most  hostile 
displeasure  towards  Great  Britain,  and  which  will 
be  found  very  fully  expressed  in  the  following 

DECLARATION  OF  THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 

“  The  higher  the  value  in  which  the  Emperor  held  the  amity 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the  keener  the  regret  he  must  feel  at  the 
complete  alienation  of  that  Monarch. — Twice  has  the  Emperor 
taken  up  arms  in  a  cause  in  which  the  interests  of  England  were 
most  immediately  concerned  ;  but  he  has  solicited  to  no  purpose 
her  co-operation  to  promote  the  accomplishment  of  her  own  ob¬ 
jects.  He  did  not  require  she  should  unite  her  forces  with  his: 
he  was  anxious  only  she  should  make  a  diversion  in  their  favour. 
He  was  astonished  that  in  the  furtherance  of  her  own  cause  she 
herselt  would  make  no  exertion.  On  the  contrary,  she  looked  on, 
a  cold  spetatrix  ot  the  sanguinary  theatre  of  the  war,  which  she 
had  herseit  kindled,  and  sent  a  parr  of  her  troops  to  attack  Buenos 
Ayres.  Another  portion  of  her  army,  which  seemed  to  be 
destined  to  make  a  diversion  in  Italy,  finally  withdrew  from  Sicily, 
where  it  was  assembled.  Hopes  were  entertained  that  they  had 
taken  that  step,  in  order  to  thiow  themselves  on  the  Neapolitan 
coast;  but  it  was  soon  understood  that  they*  were  employed  in 
taking  possession  of  Egypt 

“  But  what  most  sensibly  hurt  the  feelings  of  his  Imperial  Ma¬ 
jesty  was,  to  see  that  in  violation  of  the  faith  and  express  stipula¬ 
tions  ot  treaties,  England  annoyed  the  maritime  trade  of  his  sub- 
;ects;  and  at  what  period  was  this  proceeding  adopted  When 
-A®  Flood  ot  the  Russians  was  flowing  in  the  glorious  battles  whiqhi 
* '  “  .  G  2  i 
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accumulated  and  directed  against  'the.  armies  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty  the  whole  of  the  military  force  of  his  Majesty  the  Em¬ 
peror  ot  the  French,  with  whom  England  was,  and  still  is,  at 
war ! 

“  When  the  two  Emperors  made  peace,  his  Majesty,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  just  causes  of  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  England, 
slid  not,  however,  refrain  from  endeavouring  to  render  her  services. 
The  Emperor  stipulated  in  that  very  treaty  that  he  should  inter¬ 
pose  his  mediation  betweu  England  and  France ;  and  he  accord¬ 
ingly  made  an  offer  o!  that  mediation  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
apprising  him  that  it  was  with  a  wish  to  obtain  honourable  condi- 
* 1(311  s  for  him.  But  the  British  ministry,  adhering  no  doubt  to  the 
plan  that  was  to  dissolve  and  break,  off  all  the  ties  betwen  Russia 
and  England,  rejected  that  mediation. — The  peace  between  Russia 
and  France  was  likely  to  bring  about  a  general  peace,  but  it  was 
at  this  moment  that  England  suddenly  awoke  from  thatapparent 
lethargy  in  which  she  had  slumbered;  though  it  was  only  to  throw 
into  the  North  fresh  fire-bands,  which  were  to  re-kindte,  and  ac-  _ 
tually  have  re-kindled,  the  flames  of  a  war  which  she  was  destF- 
o;is  not  to  ?  £  extinguished — her  fleets,  her  troops,  appeared  on 
the  Danish  Aalsts,  to  execute  an  art  of  violence  of  which  history, 
■so  Iruitlul  in  examples,  records  no  parallel! — A  power  distin¬ 
guished  for  its  peaceful  and  moderate  conduct,  and 'for  a  long  and 
unex  ected  course  of  wise  neutrality,  and  who  sustained,  amidst 
surrounding  Monarchies,  a  kind  of  moral  dignity,  finds  itself 
treated  as  if  it  was  engaged  in  a  secret  plot,  and  was  meditating 
the  downfal  of  England;  while  the  whole  of  these  imputations 
were  only  meant  to  justify  the  sudden  and  entire  spoliation  of  that 
power. 

“  The  Emperor,  wounded  in  his  dignity,  wounded  in  the  af¬ 
fection  lie  feels  lor  his  people,  wounded  in  his  engagements  with 
the  courts  of  the  North,  by  thisact  of  violence  committed  in  the 
Haltic,  a  close  sea,  the  tranquillity  of  which  has  so  long  depended 
on  the  court  of  St.  James’s,  and  is  reciprocally  guaranteed  by  both 
powers,  did  not  dissemble  his  resentment  against  England,  and 
warned  her  that  he  should  not  remain  indifferent  to  such  a  proceed¬ 
ing  His  'Majesty  did  not  foresee,  that  while  England  having 
successfully  employed  her  forces,  was  on  the  point  of  seizing  on 
her  prey,  she  would  offer  a  fresh  outrage  to  Denmark,  in  which 
his  Majesty  was  to  bear  part.  New  propositions,  still  more  insi¬ 
dious  than  those  ni.  de  at  first  were  made  to  Denmark,  which 
aimed  at  binding  down  to  England  that  power  thus  subjugated, 
degraded,  and  applauding,  as  it  were,  every  thing  that  had  hap¬ 
pened.  Still  less  din  the  I  mperor  foresee  that  it  would  be  pro¬ 
posed  to  him  to  guarantee  that  submission,  and  to  promise  that 
the  act  of  violence  should  not  be  attended  with  any  mischievous 
consequence  to  England. —  The  English  ambassador  seems  to 
have  imagined  that  he  might  venture  to  propose  to  the  minister  of 
the  Emperor,  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  should  undertake  the 
apology  and  defence  of  a  proceeding  which  bis  Majesty  had  so 
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openly  condemned.  To  this  step  on- the  part  of  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James’s,  his  Majesty  has  thought  proper  to  pay  only  that  attention 
which  it  deserved,  and  has  deemed  it  high  time  to  set  limits  to  his 
moderation. 

“  The  Prince  Roval  of  Denmark,  endowed  with  a  character  full 
of  nobleness  and  energy,  and  having  been  blessed  by  Providence 
with  a  soul  as  elevated  as  his  rank,  had  appnzcdthe  Emperor  that, 
justly  enraged  against  what  had  recently  happened  at  Copenhagen, 
he  had  not  ratified  the  convention  respecting  it,  and  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  as  null  and  void. 

“  That  Prince  has  just  now  acquainted  his  Majesty  with  the  new, 
propositions  that  have  been  made  to  him,  and  which  are  of  a  nature 
rather  to  provoke  his  resistance,  than  to  appease  his  risentment, 
for  they  tend  to  stamp  on  his  actions  the  seal  of  degradation,  the 
impress  of  which  they  never  will  exhibit 

“  The  Emperor,  struck  with  the  confidence  which  the  Prince 
Royal  placed  in  him,  having  moreover  consideied  his  own  grounds 
of  dissatisfaction  with  England,  having  attended  to  his  engage¬ 
ments  with  the  powers  of  the  North— engagements  entered  into 
by  the  empress  Catharine,  and  by  his  late  Imperial  Majesty,  both 
of  glorious  memory,  has  resolved  upon  fulfilling  them. 

“His  Imperial  Majesty  breaks  off  all  communication  with 
England  :  he  recals  his  embassy  from  that  court,  and  will  not 
allow  any  ambassador  from  her  to  continue  at  his  court.  There 
shall  henceforward  exist  no  relations  between  i  v  two  countries. 

“  The  Emperor  declares  that  he  abrogates  tor  ever  every  act 
hitherto  com  luded  betwen  Great  Britian  and  Russia,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  convention  concluded  in  1801.  He  proclaims  anew  the 
principles  of  the  armed  neutrality,  that  monument  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  Empress  Catharine,  and  binds  himself  never  to  recede  from 
that  system. 

“  He  calls  upon  England  to  give  complete  satisfaction  to  ins 
subjects,  with  respeetto  all  the  just  claims  they  may  set  up,  of 
•hips  and  merchandizes  seized  and  detained  contrary  to  the  ex¬ 
press  tenor  of  the  treaties  concluded  during  his  own  reign. 

“  The  Emperor  gives  warning,  that  nothing  shall  be  re-estab¬ 
lished  between  Russia  and  England,  until  the  latter  shall  have 
given  satisfaction  to  Dei  roaik. 

“  The  Emperor  expects,  that  his  Britannic  Majesty,  instead  of 
permitting  his  ministers  to  scatter  fresh  seeds  of  war,  in  com¬ 
pliance  only  with  his  own  feelings,  will  be  induced  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the'French,  which  would 
be  extending,  in  a  manner,  to  the  whole  world,  the  inestimable 
blessings  of  peace. 

“  When  the  Emperor  shall  be  satisfied  upon  all  these  points, 
and  especially  upon  that  of  a  peace  between  France  and  England, 
without  which  no  ^art  of  Europe  can  expect  to  enjoy  any  real 
tranquillity,  his  Imperial  Majestr  will  then  willingly  return  to  the 
relations  of  amity  with  Great  Britain,  which  in  the  state  of  just 
resentment  which  the  Emperor  should  feel,  he  has  maintained, 
perhaps,  too  long.” 

Done  at  Petersburg!*  the  2 6th  October,  1807, 


so 
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Whatever  may  be  the  views  or  motives  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  on  this  occasion,  he  has  certain* 
lv  urged  some  strong  grounds  of  complaint  that  we 
'can  no  where  find  refuted.  The  conduct  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  towards  Denmark,  cannot  be  defended  ;  so 
that  what  has  been  asserted  on  this  subject,  appears 
to  us  an  incontrovertible  truth;  and  although  Eng¬ 
land  has  published  a  counter-declaration,  which  we 
shall  give  entire  to  our  readers,  we  cannot  per¬ 
ceive  she  has,  in  the  least,  vindicated  herself  from 
the  foul  reproaches,  and  disgraceful  acts,  that  have 
been  imputed  to  her. 

The  first  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  Russia 
is,  that  England  whose  objects  she  had  espoused  as 
well  as  her  own,  to  circumscribe  the  powers  of 
France,  had  neglected  affording  her  that  assistance 
necessary  to  ;r  prosecution  of  the  war  with  the 
latter;  while  England  was  sending  her  forces  to  effect 
the  unimportant  conquest  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in. 
taking  pocession  of  Egypt,  Sec.  The  outrage  com¬ 
mitted  against  Denmark,  on  which  certainly  a  far 
more  reasonable  and  justifiable  stress  has  been  laid, 
forms  another  point  of  Russian  inveteracy  towards- 
England. 

The  rejection  of  his  imperial  majesty’s  offers  of. 
mediation  between  Britain  and  France,  we  cannot, 
however,  look  upon  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  de¬ 
claring  hostilities  against  England,  whose  fate  is- 
happily  disjoined,  not  by  her  policy  so  much,  as 
her  local  existence  from  the  subjective  measures 
and  continential  warfare  of  the  French  Emperor. 
The  grand  point  in  dispute  with  Russia  and  Eng¬ 
land,  notwithstanding  the  other  ostensible  reasons 
that  seem  to  be  set  forth  as  the  cause  of  the  present- 
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rupture  between  these  two  governments,  are  the 
maritime  claims  so  long  asserted  by  the  latter,  and 
which  has  already  excited  so  much  jealousy  and 
discontent  to  the  other  states  of  Europe.  Both 
seem  resolved  to  -contest  that  sovereignty  which 
Great  Britain  alone  possesses  over  the  freedom  of 
the  ocean,  and  on  these  grounds,  neither  of  them 
seem  disposed  to  yeilcl.  The  recriminating  answer 
which  the  Emperor  of  Russia’s  feelings  and  senti¬ 
ments  called  forth,  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty,  will  here  be  seen  in  the 

BRITISH  DECLARATION. 

“  The  Declaration  issued  at  St.  Pctersburgh  by  his  Majc?‘y 
the  Emperor  ot  all  the  Russias,  has  excited  in  his  Majesty’s  mind, 
the  strongest  sensations  of  astonishment  and  i  egret. 

“  His  Majesty  was  not  unaware  of  the  nature  of  those  secret 
engagements  which  had  been  imposed  upon  Russia  in  the  con¬ 
ferences  ol  Tilsit  j  but  his  Majesty  had  entertained  the  hope,  that 
a  review  of  the  transactions  oi  that  unfortunate  negociation,  and 
a  just  estimate  or  its  effects  upon  the  glory  ot  the  Russian  name, 
and  upon  the  interests  of  the  Russian  empire,  would  have  induced 
his  Imperial  Majesty  to  extricate  himself  from  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  those  new  count  els  and  connexions  which  he  hau  adopt¬ 
ed  in  a  moment  of  despondency  and  alarm ;  and  to  return  to  a 
policy  more  congenial  to  the  principles  which  he  has  so  invariably 
protested,  and  more  conductive  to  the  lionuur  ot  his  crown,  am. 
to  the  prosperity  of  his  dominions. 

“  This  hope  has  dictated  to  his  Majesty  the  utmost  forbearance 
and  moderation  in  ali  his  diplomatic  interccorse  with  the  couit  of 
fit.  Petersbuigh  since  the  peace  of  Tilsit. 

“His  Majesty  had  much  cause  lor  suspicion,  and  just  ground 
of  complain  .  But  he  abstained  from  the  language  ot  reproach. 
H  is  Majesty  deemed  it  necessary  to  require  specific  explanation 
with  respect  to  those  arrangements  with  France,  the  concealn  eut 
of  which  from  his  Majesty  could  not  but  confirm  the  impression 
already  received  of  their  charade  and  tendency  But  his  Majesty, 
nevertheless,  directed  the  demand  of  that  explanation  to  be  made, 
not  only  without  asperity  or  the  indication  of  any  hostile  disposi¬ 
tion  but  with  that  consideiate  regard  to  the  feelings  and  situation 
ol  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  which  resulted  from  the  recollection  of 
former  triendship,  and  from  confidence  interrupted  but  not  de¬ 
stroyed. 

“  1  he  declaration  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  proves  that  the  object 
ol  his  Majesty’s  forbearance  and  moderation  ha*  not  been  Titian- 
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ed.  It  proves  unhappily,  that  the  influence  of  that  power,  which 
is  equally  and  essentially  the  enemy  both  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
Russia,  -.is  acquired  a  decided  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Pctersburgh,  and  h as  been  able  to  excite  a  causeless 
enmity  between  two  nations  whose  oug  established  connexions, 
and  whose  mutual  interests,  prescribed  the  most  intimate  union 
and  co-operation. 

“  His  Majesty  deeply  laments  the  extension  of  the  calamities  of 
war.  But  called  upon  as  he  is,  to  defend  himseh  against  an  act  ot 
unprovoked  hostility,  his  Majesty  is  anxious  to  refute,  in  the  face  of 
the  wond,  the  pretexts  by  which  that  act  is  attempted  to  be  justi¬ 
fied 

“  The  declaration  asserts,  that  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  ofP  as- 
sia  has  (.vice  taken  up  arms  in  a  cause  in  which  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  was  more  direct  than  his  own  ;  and  founds  upon- 
this  assertion  the  charge  against  Great  Britain  o!  having  neglected 
to  second  and  support  the  military  operations  oi  Russia. 

“  His  Majesty  willingly  does  justice  to  the  motives  which  origin¬ 
ally  engaged  Russia  in  the  great  struggle  against  France.  His 
Majesty  avows,  with  equal  readiness,  the  interest  which  Great 
Btuain  has  uniformly  taken  in  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  the  powers 
of  the  continent.  But  it  would  surely  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
Great  Britain,  who  was  herself  in  a  state  ol  hostility  with  Prussia 
when  jhe  war  broke  out  between  Prussia  and  Fiance,  had  an  in¬ 
terest  and  a  duty  more  direct  in  espousing  the  Prussian  quarrel, 
than  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  the  ally  of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  the 
Protector  of  the  North  of  Europe,  and  the  guarantee  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  constitution. 

“  It  is  not  in  a  public  declaration  that  his  Majesty  can  discuss 
the  policy  of  having,  at  any  particular  period  ot  the  war,  effected, 
or  omitted  to  effect,  dis-embarkaiions  of  troops  on  the  coasts  of 
Naples. — But  the  instance  of  the  war  with  the  tV  te-ts  still  more 
singularly  chosen  to  illustrate  tht  charge  against  Great  Britain  of 
indifference  to  the  interests  of  her  ally :  a  war  undertaken  by  Great 
Britain  at  the  instigation  of  Russia,  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  Russian  interests  against  the  influence  ot  France. 

It,  however,  the  peace  ot  Tilsit  is,  indeed  to  be  considered  as 
the  consequence  and  the  punishment  ot  the  imputed  inactivity  of 
Great  Britain,  Ins  Majesty  cannot  but  regret  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  Should  have  resorted  to  so  prerip  tate  and  fatal  a  measure, 
at  the  moment  when  he  had  received  d  stirict  assurances  that  his 
Majesty  w.  s  making  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  fulfil  t lie 
wishes  and  expectations  of  bis  ally  (assurances  which  his  Imperial 
Majesty  received  and  acknowledged  with  apparent  confidence  and 
satisfaction)  ;  and  when  his  Majesty  was,  in  fact,  preparing  to 
employ  for  the  advancement  of  the  common  objects  of  the  war, 
those  forces  which,  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  employing  to  disconcert  a  combination  directed  against 
ins  own  immediate  interest  and  security. 

The  vexation  of  Russian  commerce  by  Great  Britain  is,  is 
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truth,  little  more  than  an  imaginary  grievance.  Upon  a  qiligerrt 
examination,  made  by  his  Majesty’s  command,  of  the  records  of 
the  British  court  of  Admiralty^  there  has  been  dt  covered  only  a 
solitary  instance  in  the  course  of  the  present  war,  of  the  cotidem  - 
nation  of  a  vessel  really  Russian:  a  vessel  which  had  tarried  naval 
stores  to  a  port  of  the  common  enemy.  Thcie  are  but  few  in¬ 
stances  of  Russian  vessels  detained,  and  none  in  winch  justice  has 
been  refused  to  a  parly  regularly  complaining  ol  such  detention. 

It  is  therefore  matter  of  surprise,  as  well  as  ol  concern  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  that  the  Emperor  ol  Russia  should  have  condescended  to 
bring  forward  a  complaint,  which,  as  ir  cannot  he  Seriously  felt  by 
those  in  whose  behalf  it  is  urged,  might  appear  to  be  intended  to 
countenance  those  exaggerated  declamations  by  which  France 
perseveringly  endeavours  to  inflame  the  jealousy  of  other  countries, 
and  to  justily  her  own  inveterate  animosity  against  Great  B  itain. 

“  The  peace  of  Tilsit  was  followed  by  an  offer  of  mediation  on 
the  part  of  the  Emperor  ol  Russia,  for  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
between  Great  Bi  itain  and  France,  which  it  is  asserted  that  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  refused. 

“  His  Majesty  did  not  refuse  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor  of. 
Russia  :  although  the  offer  of  it  was  accompanied  by,  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  concealment  which  might  well  hay-  justified  his  refusal. 
The  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  were  not, communicated  to  his 
Majesty:  and  specifically  that  article  of  the  treaty,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  mediation  was  proposed;  and  which  prescribed  a 
limited  time  for  the  return  of  his  Majesty’s  answer  to  that  proposal. 
And  his  Majesty  was  thus  led  into  an  apparent  Compliance  with 
a  limitation  so  offensive  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  Sovereign, 
But  the  answer  so  returned  by  his  Majesty  was  not  a  refusal.  It 
was  a  conditional  acceptance.  The  conditions  required  by  his 
Majesty  were— a  statement  of  the  basis  upon  which  the  enemy 
was  disposed  to  treat ;  and  a  communication  of  the  articles  of  the 
peace  of  Tilsit.  The  first  of  these  conditions  w<  re  precisely  die 
same  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  himself  annexed  not  four 
months  before  to  iiis  own  acceptance  of  the  proffered  mediation  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  second  was  one  which  his  Majesty 
would  have  had  a  right  to  requite  even  as  the  ally  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty;  but  which  it  would  nave  been  highly  improvident  to 
omit,  when  he  was  invited  to  confide  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
care  ol  his  honour  and  of  his  interests. 

“  But  even  if  these  conditions  (neither  of  which  has  been  ful¬ 
filled,  although  the  fulfilment  ofihem  has  been  repeatedly  required 
by  his  Majesty’s  ambassador  it  S..  Petersburgh)  had  not  been  in 
themselves  perfectly  natural  anc  necessary  ;  there  were  not  want¬ 
ing  considerations  which  might  have  wart  anted  his  Majesty  in  en¬ 
deavouring,  with  more  than  ordinary  anxiety,  to  ascertain  the 
views  and  intentions  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and'the  precise 
nature  and  effect  of  the  new  relations  which  his  Impewal  Majesty 
had  contracted. 

“  The  complete  abandonment  of  the  interests  of  the  King  of 
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Prussia  (who  had  twice  rejected  proposals  of  separate  peace,  froT. 
a  strict  adherence  to  Ms  engagements  with  his  imperial  ally),  and 
the  character  of  those  provisions  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  wn» 
contented  to  make  fur  his  own  interests  in  the  negociations  of 
Tilsit,  presented  no  encouraging  prospect  of  the  result  of  any  ex¬ 
ertion’s  which  his  Imperial  Majesty  might  be  disposed  to  employ 
in  favour  ol  Great  Britain. 

“It  is  not  while  a  French  army  still  occupies  and  lays  waste 
the  remaining  dominions  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  spite  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  Prussian  treaty  ot  Tilsit;  while  contributions 
me  arbitarily  exacted  by  France  from  that  remnant  of  the  Prussian. 
Monarchy,  such  as,  in  its  entire  arid  most  flourishing  state,  the 
Prussian  Monarchy  would  have  been  unable  to  discharge ;  while 
the  surrender  is  demanded,  in  time  of  peace,  of  Prussian  fortresses, 
which  had  not  been  reduced  during  the  war  ;  and  while  the  powei 
of  France  is  exercised  over  Prussia  with  such  shameless  tyranny, 
as  to  designate  and  demand  for  instant  death,  individuals,  subjects 
of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  and  resident  in  his  domonions,  upon  a 
charge  of  disrespect  towards  the  French  government;  it  is  not 
while  all  these  things  are  done  and  suffered,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  without  his  interference  on  behalf  of  his 
ally,  that  his  Majesty  can  feel  himself  called  upon  to  account  to 
Europe  for  having  hesitated  to  repose  an  unconditional  confidence 
in  the  efficacy  of  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  mediation. 

«  Uor,  even  if  tha'  mediation  had  taken  full  effect,  if  a  peare  had 
been  concluded  under  it,  and  that  peace  guaranteed  by  his  Impe¬ 
rial  Majesty,  could  his  Majesty  have  placed  implicit  reliance  ot» 
the  stability  of  any  such  arrangement,  after  having  seen  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia  openly  transfer  to  France  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Ionian  republic,  the  independence  of  which  his  Imperial  Majesty 
h.d  recently  and  solemnly  guaranteed. 

«  But  while  the  alleged  rejection  of  the  Emperor  of  Russ.a  s 
mediation,  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  is  stated  as  a  just 
ground  of  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  resentment :  his  Majesty’s  re¬ 
quest  of  that  mediation,  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  is  represented  as  an  insult  which  it 
was  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  moderation  to 

endure.  . 

“His  Majesty  feels  himself  under  no  obligation  to  offer  any 

atonement  or  apology  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  the  expedition 
against  Copenhagen.  1 1  is  not  fur  those  who  were  parties  to  the 
secret  arrangements  of  Tilsit  to  demand  satisfaction  for  a  measure 
to  which  those  arrangements  gave  rise,  and  by  which  one  ot  the 

objects  of  them  has  been  happily  defeated. 

ft  His  Majesty’s  justification  of  the  expedition  against  Copen- 
hagen  is  before  the  world.  The  Declaration  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  would  supply  whatever  was  wanting  in  it,  if  any  thing 
could  be  wanting  to  convince  the  most  incredulous  ol  the  urgency 

of  that  necessity  under  which  his  Majesty  acted. 

“  But  until  the  Russian  Declaration  was  published,  his  Majesty 
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had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  any  opinions  which  the  F.mperor  of 
Russia  might  entertain  of  the  transaction  at  Copenhagen,  could  be 
such  as  to  preclude  his  Imperial  Majesty  from  undertaking,  at  the 
request  of  Great  Britain,  that  same  office  of  mediator,  which  he 
had  asutned  with  so  much  alacrity  on  the  behalf  of  France:  nor 
can  his  Majesty  forget  that  the  fi  st  symptoms  of  reviving  confi¬ 
dence,  since  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  the  only  prospect  of  success  in  the 
endeavours  of  his  Majesty’s  ambassador  to  restore  the  ancient  and 
good  understanding  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  appeared 
when  the  intelligence  if  die  siege  of  Copenhagen  had  been  re-, 
cently  received  at  St.  Petersburg!). 

“  The  inviolability  of  the  Baltic  sea,  and  the  reciprocal  guaran¬ 
tees  of  the  powers  that  border  upon  it,  guarantees  said  to  have  been 
contracted  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Biitish  government,  are 
stated  as  aggravations  of  his  Majesty’s  proceedings  in  the  Baltic. 
It  cannot  be  intended  to  represent  his  Majesty  as  having  at  any 
time  acquiesced  in  the  principles  upon  which  the  inviolability  of 
the  Baltic  is  maintained;  however  his  Majesty  may  at  particular 
periods  have  forborne,  for  special  reasons,  influencing  his  conduct 
at  the  time,  to  act  in  contradiction  to  them.  Such  forbearance 
never  could  have  applied  but  to  a  state  of  peace  and  real  neutrality 
in  the  North  ;  and  his  Majesty  most  assuredly  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  recur  to  it,  after  France  has  been  suffered  to  establish 
herself  in  undisputed  sovereignty  along  the  whole  coast  of  the 
Baltic  sea  from  Dantzic  to  Lubeck. 

“  But  the  higher  the  value  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  places 
on  the  engagements  respecting  the  tranquillity  of  the  Balt  c,  which 
he  dscribes  himself  as  inheriting  from  his  immediate  predecessors, 
the  Empress  Catherine  and  the  Emperor  Paul,  the  less  jus  ly  can 
his  Imperial  Majesty  resent  the  appeal  made  to  him  by  his  Majes¬ 
ty  as  the  guarantee  of  the  peace  to  be  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  Denmark.  In  making  that  appeal,  with  the  utmost 
confidence  and  sincerity,  his  Majesty  neither  intended,  nor  can  he 
imagine  that  he  offered  any  insult  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Nor 
can  his  Majesty  conceive  that,  in  proposing  to  the  Prince  Royal 
terms  ot  peace,  such  as  the  most  successful  war  on  the  part  of 
Denmark  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  extort  from  Great 
Britain,  his  Majesty  rendered  himself  liable  to  the  imputation, 
either  of  exasperating  the  resentment,  or  of  outraging  the  dignity, 
of  Denmark. 

“  His  Majesty  has  thus  replied  to  all  the  different  accusations 
by  which  the  Russian  government  labuurs  to  justify  the  luptiue  of 
a  connexion  which  has  subsisted  for  ages,  with  reciprocal  advant¬ 
age  to  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  attempts  to  disguise  the 
operation  o)  that  external  influence  by  which  Russia  is  driven  into 
unjust  hostilities  for  interests  not  her  own. 

“  The  R  ussian  Declaration  proceeds  to  announce  the  several 
conditions  on  which  alone  these  hostilities  can  be  terminated,  and 
the  intercourse  ot  the  two  countries  renewed. 
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“  His  Majesty  lias  already  had  occasion  to  assert,  that  justice 
has  in  no  instance  been  denied  to  the  claims  of  his  Imperial  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  subjects. 

“  The  termination  of  the  war  with  Denmark  has  been  so  anxi¬ 
ously  sought  by  his  Majesty,  that  itr  cannot  be  necessary  for  his 
Majesty  to  renew  any  professions  upon  that  subject.  But  his 
M  tjesty  is  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  Emperor  of  Russia’s  present 
anxiety  for  the  completion  of  such  an  airnngement,  with  his  Im¬ 
perial  Majesty’s  recent  refusal  to  contribute  his  good  offices  for 
effecting  it. 

“  The  requisition  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  for  the  immediate 
conclusion,  by  his  Majesty,  of  a  peace  with  France,  is  as  extraor¬ 
dinary  in  the  'substance,  as  it  is  offensive  in  the  manner.  His 
Majesty  has  at  no  time  declined  to  treat  with  France,  when 
France  has  professed  a  willingness  to  treat  on  any  admissible 
basis.  And  the  Emperor  of  Russia  cannot  fail  to  remember,  that 
the  last  negociatiun  between  Great  Britain  and  France  was  broken 
oft  upon  points  immediately  affecting  not  his  Majesty’s  own  in¬ 
terests,  but  those  of  his  imperial  ally.  But  his  Majesty  neither 
understands,  nor  will  he  admit  the  pretension  of  the  F.mperor  of 
.Russia  to  dictate  the  time  or  the  mode  of  his  Majesty’s  pacific  ne- 
gociations  with  other  powers.  It  never  will  be  endured  by  his 
Majesty  that  any  government  shall  indemnify  itself  for  the  humili¬ 
ation  of  subserviency  to  France,  by  the  adoption  of  an  insulting 
and  peremptory  tone  towards  Great  Biitain. 

“  His  Majesty  proclaims  anew  those  principles  of  maritime 
law,  against  which  the  armed  neutrality*  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Empress  Catharine,  was' originally  directed;  and  against 
which  the  present  hostilities  of  Russia  are  denounced.  Those 
principles  have  been  recognised  and  acted  upon  in  the  best  periods 
of  the'  history  of  Europe  ;  and  acted  upon  by  no  power  with  more 
strictness  and  severity  than  by  Russia  herself  in  the  reign  of  the 
Empress  Catharine. 

“  Those  principles  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  his  Majesty 
to  maintain:  against  every  confederacy  his  Majesty  is  determin¬ 
ed,  under  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence,  to  maintain  them. 
They  have  at  all  times  contributed  essentially  to  the  support  of 
the  maritime  power  of  Gicat  Britain  ;  but  they  are  become  inc  al¬ 
culably  more  valuable  and  important  at  a  period  when  the  mari¬ 
time  powei  of  Great  Britain  constitutes  the  sole  remaining  bulwark 
against  the  overwhelming  usurpations  of  France  ;  the  only  refuge 
tb  which  other  nations  may  yet  resort,  in  happier  times,  for 
assistance  and  protection. 

“  vVhen  the  opportunity  for  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  shall  arrive,  his  Majesty  will  embrace  it  with  eagerness. 
The  airangements  of  such  a  negncialion  will  not  be  difficult  or 
complicated. — His  Majesty,  as  he  has  nothing  to  concede,  so  he 
has  nothing  to  require:  satisfied,  it  Russia  shall  manifest  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  return  to  her  ancient  feelings  of  friendship  towards  Great 
Britain  ;  to  a  just  consideration  ol  her  own  true  interests  j  and  to 
a  sense  of  her  own  dignity  as  an  independent  nation.” 

Westminster,  Dec,  18,  1807. 
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That  nothing  might  be  omitterl  to  hurras  and  dis¬ 
tress  England  in  her  trade  with  the  continent,  a 
Ukase  was  shortly  published,  signed  by  his  Imperial 
Majesty  of  the  Russias,  interdicting  all  commerce 
with  Great  Britain  or  with  British  Subjects.  It  en¬ 
joins  an  embargo  on  all  British  vessels,  and  on  all 
property  on  board  the  same,  and  also  such  good  as 
were  landed  and  warehoused.  It  also  provides  that, 
their  immoveable  property,  though  left  in  their 
possession,  shall  not  be  sold,  mortgaged,  or  trans¬ 
ferred  into  other  hands,  and  that  a  committee  of 
the  most  respectable  Russian  merchants  shall  be 
appointed  in  all  the  Russian  ports  to  conduct  the 
embargo,  and  whatever  expences  accrue  on  this 
occasion,  to  be  defrayed  out  ot  the  revenues  of  tire, 
respective  custom  houses,  and  placed  to  the  account 
of  the  sequestered  ships  and  goods. 

RUSSIAN  UKASE. 

To  Count  Nicolay  Petrowituck  Ronttit&off. 

In  consequence  of  the  present  political  circumstances,  which 
have  compelled  us  to  break  off  all  connections  with  Britain,  we 
order: 

I.  An  embargo  to  be  laid  ort  all  British  ships  in  uur  harbours, 
and  on  all  property  of  the  British  on  board  of  the  same,  as  also  on 
that  at  change  and  in  the  custom-house  pack-houses.' 

II.  Theii  immoveble  property,  and- what  does  not  consist  of 

goods,  to  be  left  in  their  possession  as  heretofore,  but  not  to  be 
allowed  to  be  sold,  mortgaged,  or  transferred  into  other  hands, 
.faking  such  measures  merely  from  our  evident  mercy  to  them, 
we  hope  they  will  not,  during  the  existing  difference,  transgress 
then- duty  by  actions  which  might  prove  prejudicial  to  Russia,  and 
tnus |  incur  our  just  displeasure,  but  live  indue  quietness  and  tran- 
quilhty.  .  ^ 

III.  Concerning  the  embargo,  a  committee  is  to  be  appointed 
*t  this  pori,  ot-the  most  respectable  Russian  merchants,  and  of  one 
member  of  the  college  of  commerce,  authorising  vou,  to  select 
these  men;  we  leave  it  to  you  to  form  this  committee,  and  to  inform 
us  of  the  same. 

IY'  S]im,ilar  comm>ttecs  to  be  appointed  in  Riga  and  Arch¬ 
angel,  which  are  to  be  dependent  on  the  one  here.  The  selection 
and  appointment  of  the  members  of  them  to  be  left  to  the  military 
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Governors,  directing  also  the  civil  department,  and  where  no  such 
are,  to  the  civil  governors. 

V.  The  charges  which  may  accrue  on  this  occasion  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  from  the  revenues  of  the  respective  custom-houses,  and 
placed  to  the  account  of  the  sequestered  ships  and  goods. 

We  are,  &c. 

(Signed  by  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  hand,)  Alexander, 

St.  Petersburgh,  Oct.  28,  1S07. 

The  language  of  the  French  government,  on  the 
subject  of  the  British  declaration,  although  replete 
with  many  severe  invectives,  does  not  seem  altogeg 
ther  destitute -of  truth.  The  cabinet  of  London  has, 
indeed,  been  in  great  error,  in  resting  its  defence  of 
the  present  war  with  Russia,  solly,  on  the  alledged 
grounds  of  the  secret  engagements  of  the  latter  with 
France  in  the  conferences  at  Tilsit.  Well  may  it  be 
asked,  after  the  formal  disavowal  of  both  Russia  and 
France,  that  no  such  engagements  did  exist  to  the 
prejudice  of  England,  Why  did  not  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  make  them  known  at  a  time,  when  the 
mere  communication  of  those  secret  stipulations,  of 
which  she  claimed  to  have  some  knowledge,  would 
have  justified  her  conduct  in  the  e}Tes  of  Europe,  and 
increased  the  zeal  and  energy  of  every  British  heart 
in  her  cause?  why  did  she  permit  a  Russian  squa¬ 
dron  to  escape  from  the  Mediterranean  and  enter 
the  straits  of  Giberalter,  and  allow  a  passage  to  three 
Russian  vessels  coming  from  the  North  sea,  through 
her  blockading  fleet,  then  at  Copenhagen ;  if  she 
had  anv  suspicion  of  the  treachery  and  perfidy  of  her 
antient  ally?  or  if  this  ally  had  really  compromised, 
bv  her  secret  acts,  the  interests  of  England,  why  did 
the  cabinet  "of  London  have  recourse  to  its  media¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  conciliate  its  differences  with  Den¬ 
mark?  These  questions  France  has  proposed  in  the 
strongest  terms,  with  a  design  to  expose  the  subtur- 
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fuge  which  England  has  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose 
of  vindicating  its  own  acts  of  unprovoked  violence 
and  aggression  on  Denmark,  and  to  falsify  the  asser* 
tions,  that  the  cabinet  of  London  had  good  cause,  or 
reason,  to  distrust  the  sincerity  of  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  in  its  offer  of  mediation  between  France 
and  Great  Britain. 

England  invites  Russia  to  renounce  her  agree¬ 
ments  with  Buonaparte,  and  to  extricate  herself  from 
those  connections  that  had  been  adopted  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  despondency  and  alarm  ;  certainly  such  an 
invitation  does  not  savour  much  of  good  faith  or 
sound  policy  on  the  part  of  England,  whom  it  has 
hence  been  inferred  only  signs  treaties  which  are 
made  to  suit  its  occasional  convenience,  and  being 
stimulated  by  no  other  consideration  than  its  own 
immediate  advantage,  she  either  keeps  or  violates 
them,  as  may  best  suit  her  caprice  or  interest. 

His  Britannic  Majesty,  in  adverting  to  the  motives 
which  originally  engaged  Russia  in  the  great  struggle 
against  France,  has  also  furnished  no  unimportant 
comment.  On  this  point  it  is  observed,  that  Eng¬ 
land  has  beirayed  an  ignorance  of  the  occurences 
of  our  own  times,  and  that  the  history  of  the  events 
of  1805,  have  been  confounded  together  with  ih  se 
of  a  more  recent  date.  It  will  indeed  readily  be 
admitted,  that  Great  Britain  has  uniformly  taken 
an  interest  in  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  the  powers 
of  the  continent.  Vet  in  every  coalition  she  has 
formed  with  these  powers,  she  has  been  as  uniformly 
baffled.  She  had  precipitated  an  Austrian  army  into 
disgrace  and  defeat  before  they  could  be  joined  by 
the  Russian  troops,  who  were  still  in  Poland,  when 
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the  battle  of  Ulm  was  decided.  Can  England  then 
deny  that  it  was  for  her  that  Austria  and  Russia 
have  made  war;  and  although  the  former  had  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace,  the  latter  remained  stedfast  to  her 
engagement  with  Britain,  and  even  adhered  to  her 
cause  after  a  Russian  plenipotentiary  had  signed  a 
treaty  ef  peace  at  Paris.  Russia  did  not  ratify  it 
for  the  sole  reason,  that  having  in  conjunction  with 
England  made  war,  it  was  only  in  concert  with  her, 
she  wished  to  make  peace ;  while  the  cabinet  of 
London  were  employing  the  forces  of  Britain  to  the 
single  object  and  berlefit  of  England,  without  any 
regard  to  the  interest  of  her  ally.  If  the  English 
squadron,  which  forced  the  Dardanelles, had  Chosen 
to  unite  with  the  Russian  squadron  ;  if  it  had  taken 
on  board  the  10,000  men  which  were  sent  to  Egypt, 
and  united  them  to  the  12,000  Russians  at  Corfu, 
the  attack  upon  Constantinople  would  have  been 
an  effectual  diversion  for  Russia.  But  so  totally 
opposite  was  this  to  the  conduct  pursued  by  Eng¬ 
land,  that,  after  having  sustained  an  indelible  dis¬ 
grace  before  Constantinople,  she  made  an  Expediti¬ 
on  to  Egypt,  which  did  not  deprive  the  Grand 
yizier  of  a  single  man,  and  which  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  quarrel  in  which  she  had  engaged 
with  Russia. 

Nor  had  England  been  more  alert  in  furnishing 
the  necessary'  succours  to  Dantzic  when  it  was  yet 
in  the’  possession  of  Kalkreulh.  If  to  the  12,000 
men  who  had  laid  down  their  arms  and  capitulated 
in  the  streets  of  Buenos  Ayres,  England  had  joined 
the  15,000,  which  have  since  set  Copenhagen  in 
flames,  these  forces,  it  is  true,  would  not  have  afford¬ 
ed  a  triumph  to  the  arms  of  Britain.— -France  was 
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in  an  attitude  of  defence, — she  respected  England 
enough  to  expect  greater  efforts,  but  Russia  would 
not  have  been  able  to  complain.  It  was  of  little 
moment  to  the  cabinet  of  London,  that  two  nations 
of  the  continent  were  massacreeing  each  other  on  the 
Vistula.  The  treasures  of  Mome  Video  and  Ifue- 
iios  Ayres  excited  her  cupidity,  and  Dantzick  re¬ 
ceived  no  succour.  Russia  had  vainly  expected  to 
see  an  army  of  40,000  English,  not  in  the  month  of 
Duly,  but  in  April,  landed  at  Stralsund  or  Dantzick, 
to  co-operate  with  her.  Has  England  furnished 
"these  troops?  was  she  able  to  do  it?  if  she  answers 
in  the  negative,  she  had  little  title  to  make  so  great 
demands  upon  her  allies;  but  her  ministers  were 
wanting  in  inclination,  they  calculate  the  results 
of  war  at  so  much  per  cent ;  they  think  only  of  pro¬ 
fit,  and  the  fields  of  Poland  presented  nothing  but 
danger,  and  glory.  If  at  length  England  had  taken 
part  in  some  battle,  English  blood  must  have  been 
spilled;  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  upon  learning 
the  sacrifices  which  war  requires,  would  have  wished 
for  peace;  the  mourning  of  fathers, — mothers 
weeping  for  their  children  fallen  in  the  fields  of 
honour,  might,  perhaps,  have  produced,  even  in  the 
hearts  of  those  ministers,  the  same  sentiments  winch 
a  long  war  has  inspired  in  the  French,  Russians, 
and  the  Austrians. 

The  British  Cabinet  in  its  turn,  could  not  prevent 
itself  from  feeling  a  horror  at  perpetual  war,  or  else 
the  men  of  blood  who  compose  it,  would  be  execrated 
by  the  people.  The  war  on  land,  is  not  like  a  war 
by  sea;  the  strongest  fleets  does  not  require  more 
than  15,000  men,  abundantly  supplied  with  provi¬ 
sions,  and  having  no  privations  to  suffer.  The  great- 
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est  sea  fight  is  not  equal  to  a  skirmish  on  land,  and 
costs  hut  little  blood  or  tears.  France,  Austria,  and 
Russia,  employ  in  war  armies  400,000  men  who  are 
exposed  to  all  sorts  of  dangers,  and.  who  are  daily 
fighting.  With  them  the  desire  of  pe  .ce  arises,  even 
in  the  bosom  of  victory,  and  in  sovereigns,  who  are 
the  fathers  of  their  si  b  ects,  it  finds  a  place  among 
the  dearest  sentiments  of  their  hearts. 

It  is  wholly  denied  that  contributions  have  been 
levied  by  France  on  the  Prussian  States,  in  the 
manner  adverted  to  by  the  British  declaration;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  those  which  existed  during  the 
war,  have  since  been  discontinued.  All  the  countries 
between  the  Niemen  and  Vistula,  including  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  a  million,  have  also  been  evacu¬ 
ated.  Some  other  provinces,  however,  are  still  re¬ 
tained  by  the  French,  because  the  preliminary  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  King  of  Prussia  had  not  then 
finally  terminated.  Besides  their  subsequent  reten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  France  had  been  deemed  expe¬ 
dient,  as  a  measure  of  precauiion,  against  the  iti- 
tiiguing  infiuer.ee  of  Great  Britain  to  insinuate  its 
trade  into  the  Prussian  territories. 

It  has  been  asked  what  motive  could  have  induced 
the  ministers  of  London  to  mention  Prussia  in  this 
manifesto?  is  it  to  hemfit  Prussia;  will  it  conciliate 
the  good  will  of  France  towards  her  situation,  of 
which  it  must  be  confessed  she  stands  in  great  need? 
the  Prussian  monarch  being  now  nothing  more  than 
the  mere  tenant  at  will  of  a  throne  ;  held  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  Buonaparte. 

In  the  general  replications  made  by  his  Britannic 
Majesty  to  the  Russian  Government,  in  respect  to 
its  avowed  hostility  to  England,  the  French  papers, 
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though  very  diffuse  in  their  comments  oil  this  sub¬ 
ject,  has  in  no  few  instances  oversteped  the  bounds 
of  moderation.  As  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  they 
ascribe  to  the  policy  of  England  every  arbitary  and 
disgraceful  act;  while  the, more  mild  and  liberal  po¬ 
licy  of  France  is  unceasingly,  extolled  as  replete 
with  every  excellence.  We  cannot,  however,  sub¬ 
scribe  our  unqualified  assent  to  such  assertions;  nor 
as  lovers  of  truth  and  impartiality,  could  we  con¬ 
sistently  embrace  any  greater  portion  of  those  com¬ 
ments,  than  what  we  have  here  submitted. 

In  pursuing  the  subject  of  our  history,  we  are 
aware  that  many  public  documents  will  obtrude 
themselves  on  our  readers,  which  they  may  have 
before  seen;  but  as  these  are  connected  with  a  series 
of  events  that  are  subsequently  to  follow,  and  as 
they  will  form  no  unimportant  link  in  the  great  chain 
that  unites  the  present  state  of  the  world  with  the 
dynasty  of  Buonaparte,  we  have  thought  it  best  to 
preserve  many  of  them  in  their  original  form,  and 
which  we  doubt  not  will  be  found  extremely  useful, 
to  all,  who  wish  for  a  full  and  entire  illustration  of 
the  causes  and  consequences,  produced  by  these 
documents,  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  ncip  Parliament  chosen,  and  convened  in  Engl  aud¬ 
its  Discussions  on  the  Sit  ate  of  Ireland  and  on  the  Insur¬ 
rection  Bill,  intended  to  allay  the  Disturbance  in  that 
Country. — Grant  made  to  Maynooth  College ,  by  the 
Pai  lianunt  of  England,  for  the  Education  of  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy. —  State  of  the  British  Gorernmei  t, 
in  India  and  of  the  Police  at  Madras. — Mas  acree  of 
the  English  at  Vellore , — Triendshijr  of  the  Persian 
Monarchy  to  Prance  — Sends  an  Ambassador  to  Paris, 
— Object  of  his  Mission.—  Pinal  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  in  England. — Establishment  of  the  African 
Institution,  fyc. 

iHE  former  British  Parliament  ha\ ing  been  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  on  grounds 
of  political  expediency,  relative  to  the  situation  of 
Ireland,  and  on  which  we  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  offer  any  remarks  of  our  own,  a  new  one  was 
assembled  about  the  latter  end  of  June,  which  was 
opened,  as  has  been  usual  of  late,  by  a  royal  depu¬ 
tation,  consisting  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  Lord  Dartmouth,  and  Lord 
Aylesford.  In  the  Speech  delivered  in  his  Majesty’s 
name,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  it  is  expressly  stated, 
“  That  his  Majesty  had  received  numerous  addresses 
from  his  subjects,  since  the  close  of  the  last  parlia¬ 
ment,  replete  with  the  warmest  assurances  of  their 
affectionate  attachment  to  his  person  and  govern¬ 
ment,  and  ofthei)  firm  resolution  to  support  him  in 
maintaining  the  just  rights  of  his  Crown,  and  the 
true  principles  of  the  Constitution.  That  his  Ma- 
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jesty  has  been  most  anxiously  employed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  drawing  closer  the  ties  by  which  his  Majesty 
is  connected  vviih  the  powers  of  the  continent,  of 
assisting  the  efforts  of  those  powers  against  the  am¬ 
bition  and  oppression  of  France,  of  forming  such 
engagements  as  may  ensure  their  continued  co-oper¬ 
ation,  and  of  establishing  that  mutual  confidence 
and  concert,  so  essential,  under  any  course  of  events, 
to  the  restoration  of  a  solid  and  permanent  peace 
in  Europe.  That  it  would  have  given  his  Majesty 
pleasure  to  have  announced  a  more  fortunate  issue 
of  the  mediation  he  had  undertaken  for  preserving 
peace  between  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Sub¬ 
lime  Porte,  while  he  deeply  regrets  its  failure  and 
the  disappointments  experienced  by  his  Majesty’s 
squadron  in  the  sea  of  Marmora,  followed,  as  it  has 
been,  by  the  losses  sustained  by  his  gallant  troops 
in  Egypt.  And  his  Majesty  still  further  laments, 
that  in  thus  directing  his  forces,  he  should  have 
created  a  diversion  in  the  war  so  favourable  to  the 
views  of  France.  But  that  his  Majesty  had  thought 
it  right  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  best  enable 
him,  in  concert  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  take 
advantage  of  any  opportunity  for  concluding  the 
hostilities  in  which  they  were  engaged  against  the 
Sublime  Porte,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  honour  and  the  interests  of  his  ally.  His 
Majesty  concludes  by  recommending  a  spirit  of 
union  and  harmony  amongst  his  people,  as  a  means 
successfully  to  carry  on  the  great  contest  in  which 
he  is  engaged,  and  finally  conduce  to  a  peace  such 
as  he  has  ever  been  led  to  seek,  and  in  which  the 
honour  and  interest  of  his  kingdom  can  be  secure, 
and  in  which  Europe,  and  the  world,  may  hope  for 
independence  and  repose.” 
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An  Address  was  moved  in  the  house  of  Lords, 
bv  Earl  Mansfield  embracing,  without  any  dissent, 
every  object  in  the  above  speech.  But  a  lengthy 
amendment  was  proposed  by  Lord  Fortescue, 
adverting  to  the  sudden  dissolution  of  the  former 
parliament,  and  amidst  the  most  important  business, 
publie  and  private,  and  when  no  actual  necessity 
existed  for  an  appeal  to  the  people.  It  went  to 
,  shew  that  his  Majpsty  had  been  ill  advised  by  his 
ministers  in  adopting  such  a  measure,  and  which  was 
only  calculated  to  excite  the  most  dangerous  ani¬ 
mosities  among  his  Majesty’s  most  faithful  subjects, 
at  a  period  when  their  united  efforts  were  more  than 
ever  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  empire. 

This  amendment  produced  a  warm  debate,  in 
which  Lord  Holland  bore  a  most  distinguished 
share.  Ilis  Lordship  declared,  that  these  daily 
growing  infringements  of  the  constitution,  demand¬ 
ed  a  most  serious  and  earnest  attention.  “  I  think," 
said  his  Lordship,  “  that  the  influence  of  the  crown 
has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  dimi¬ 
nished;  and  though  I  am  a  friend  to  frequent  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  people,  vet  not  by  means  of  dissolution. 
Let  parliaments  instead  of  septennial,  be  triennial^ 
or  I  would  not  object  to  their  being  annual;  but  if 
parliaments  are  to  be  threatened  with  dissolution, 
then  they  become  subjected  to  the  will  of  the 
crown,  and  are  ho  longer  the  voice  of  the  nation.” 

The  Address,  however,  was  cariied  in  its  original 
form,  notwithstanding  a  very  spirited  and  animated 
opposition,  by  several  noble  members,  who  had 
united  in  their  disapprobation  of  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  perogative  on  its  prematurb  close  of  a 
session,  that  had  only  continued  for  a  few  months. 
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In  the  House  of  Commons  Lord  Ilowick  disap¬ 
proved,  in  the  same  nervous  and  manly  strain,  of 
the  ill-advised  measure  of  dissolving  a  parliament, 
at  so  momentous  a  crisis  of  public  affairs,  and  de¬ 
fended  his  own  conduct  in  bringing  forward  a  bill, 
in  that  house,  to  remove  those  disqualifications  which 
had,  hitherto,  operated  to  prevent  his  Majesty’s 
Catholic  subjects  from  serving  in  his  navy  and  army, 
without  subscribing  to  the  usal  oaths  of  Abjuration, 
&c.  He  maintained,  with  much  reason  and  elo¬ 
quence,  the  powerful  necessity  of  a  liberal  tolera¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  which,  he  contended, 
they  were  entitled  to  enjoy,  as  one  of  the  pledged 
conditions  of  their  Union  with  England. 

His  Lordship  next  animadverted,  with  much 
warmth,  on  some  other  panages  in  the  Speech,  particu¬ 
larly  strengthening  the  ties  of  continental  alliance, 
which,  while  he  concurred  in  supporting  with  every 
means  in  his  power,  he,  at  the  same  time,  deprecated, 
as  highly  impolitic,  the  subsidizing  of  any  nation, 
who  had  not  an  equal  interest  in  the  contest.  He  con- 
cluded,  by  challenging  the  sctictest  inquiry  into  his 
public  conduct  respecting  those  disasters  in  Egpyt, 
which  had  occured,  during  the  period  he  was  in 
office  with  the  late  administration,  as  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  Foreign  Department. 

At  no  one  aera  of  the  British  parliamentary  his¬ 
tory,  are  we  able  to  discover  more  animated  or 
violent  debates  on  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  Peroga- 
tive  in  dissolving  a  parliament  so  recently  formed, 
than  we  have  noticed  in  the  foregoing  instance,  and, 
although  the  right  of  the  king  in  so  doing,  was  fully 
admitted,  yet  it  had  become  a  serious  question  as 
to  the  prudent  and  discretionary  use  of  a  power  so 
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vested  in  the  monarch,  while  all  the  evils  resulting 
from  it  was  only  to  be  attributed  to  his'counsellors, 
who,  however  responsible  in  themselves,  might 
greatly  obstruct  and  retard  the  business  of  the 
nation,  without  any  adequate  reparation.  We  should 
greatly  exceed  our  limits,  were  we  to  indulge  more 
largely  on  all  the  spirited  discussions  which  took 
place  in  both  houses,  on  the  above  occasion;  yet  we 
find  it  necessary  to  notice  and  record  what  we  have 
done,  in  order  to  give  these  proceedings  a  place  in  the 
public  transactions  of  Europe. 

In  the  course  of  this  session  a  bill  was  also  intro¬ 
duced, -called  the  Irish  Insurrection  Bill,  said  to  have 
arisen  in  consequence  of  a  system  of  secret  oaths 
and  combination  entered  into  by  the  Irish,  and  which 
had  originated  with  the  French  Revolution;  but 
which,  in  fact,  was  only  the  continuation  of  a  bill 
passed  in  the  Irish  parliament  so  far  back  as  the 
year  17S0’,  in  consequence  of  the  administration  of 
secret  oaths,  and  of  disturbances  then  existing  in 
Ireland. 

The  objects  of  this  bill  was  to  empower  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  proclaim  any  county  or  district  to  be 
out  of  the  Kings  peace,  which  was  reported  to  him, 
by  the  magistrates,  to  be  in -a  state  of  insurrection, 
or  of  dangerous  conbination;  and  also  to  prevent 
improper  persons  from  having  arms  :  the  mode  by 
which  this  would  be  done,  would  be  by  obliging  peo¬ 
ple  to  register  their  arms,  and  by  preventing  the 
forging  of  pikes,  and  which  was  finally  passed  into 
a  law.  • 

A  motion  was  also  made  at  this  time,  in  the 
British  parliament,  for  a  grant  of  13,000/.  in  addition 
to  the  5,000/.  allowed,  by  the  former  parliament,  for 
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increasing  and  enlarging  the  establishment  of  May- 
nooth  College,  originally  destined  for  the  education 
of  200  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion, 
but  now  intended  to  include  200  more.  Nothing 
could  be  more  useful  and  beneficial  than  such  a 
grant,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  Catho¬ 
lic  -priests  ol  Ireland  seeking  that  instruction  abroad, 
with  a  view  to  become  teachers  at  their  return  ; 
and  where  it  was  obvious  they  might  imbibe  foreign 
affections  and  a  distaste  for  home,  which,  hitherto f 
they  could  not  acquire  in  their  native  land.  We  can¬ 
not  then  but  approve  of  the  wise  and  liberal  policy, 
of  the  British  legislature,  by  which  three  millions  and 
a  half  of  people  will  derive  $  most  important  blessing 
and  advantage  from  such  a  means  of  local  instruction ; 
while  it  cannot  fail  to  promote  and  increase  their 
attachment  to  their  own  country  and  its  govern¬ 
ment. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the  occurences,  in 
India,  and  particularly  the  melancholy  catastrophe 
that  happened  to  some  of  the  British  troops  at 
Vellore.  A  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  had,  for  some 
time,  prevailed,  both  at  this  place  and  at  Seringa- 
patam,  on  account  of  some  religious  jealousies  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  natives,  that  the  next  attempt  which 
the  British  government,  in  that  quarter  would  make, 
would  be,  to  convert  those  Seapoys,  who  were  in 
their  service,  into  Christians.  1'he  native  troops 
were,  therefore,  wrought  upon  by  their  zeal  in  behalf 
of  their  antient  institutions,  to  take  vengeance  of 
those  who  should  presume  to  invade  their  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  which,  however  trivial  in 
themselves,  at  length  produced  a  most  fatal  insurrec¬ 
tion.  An  order  had  been  issued,  in  respect  to  the 
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regulation  of  the  dress  of  the  native  troops,  obliging 
them  to  wear  a  drummers  cap ;  and  ordering  the 
mark  of  the  cast,  on  their  forehead  to  be  taken  off, 
and,  shave  their  upper  lip,  &c.  which  had  excited 
snme  alarm  among  them,  lest  these  innovations 
might  tend  to  deprive  them  of  the  designations  of  the 
respective  casts,  to  which  they  have  ever  been  most 
obstinately  attached.  These  regulations,  however, 
““were  still  persisted  in  by  the  English,  who  bad  gone 
so  far  as  to  punish  some  of  the  Seapoys  who  had 
resisted  them ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Eu- 
ropean  barracks,  at  Vellore,  were  surrounded,  and  at 
ever}'  window  and  door  a  heavy  fire  from  musketry, 
and  a  six  pounder,  was  poured  in  on  the  poor  de¬ 
fenceless  soldiers.  At  the  same  instant  the  English 
sentries,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  main-guard,  and  the 
sick  in  the  hospital,  were  put  to  death,  as  was  also 
all  the  British  officers  they  could  find.  Two  colon¬ 
els  were  shot  in  haranguing  those  who  had  not  join¬ 
ed  in  the  mutiny,  while  a  lieutenant  of  the  C’9th, 
with  his  little  son  in  his  arms,  were  both  barbar¬ 
ously  bayoneted,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife.  This 
scene  of  carnage  continued  for  several  hours,  when, 
at  length,  a  sally  was  made  from  the  barracks, "by 
which  the  insurgents  were  repelled.  As  soon  as  some 
British  reinforcements  had  arrived  from  Arcot,  the 
Seapoys  Were  encouraged  by  their  native  officers  to 
make  a  stand,  but  f>00  of  them  were  very  soon  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  19th  dragoons,  under  command  of 
Colonel  Gillespie,  and  about  200  more,  who  were 
subsequently  taken,  were  immediately  shot.  The  loss 
of  the  English  consisted  of  12  officers  killed,  and  SS 
rank  and  file  wounded.  A  proclamation  soon  after 
appeared,,  issued  by  the  English  government  of  Fort 
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St.  George,  assuring  the  native  troops,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that  the  respect  which  had  hithertp 
been  shewn  to  their  religion  and  customs,  should  be 
in  future  continued  ;  and  that  no  interruption  would 
be  given  to  any  native,  whether  Hindoo  or  Mussul¬ 
man,  in  the  practice  of  his  religious  ceremonies. 
This  transaction',  however,  plainly  evinces  the  very 
critical  foundation  of  the  British  power  in  India, 
and  fully  demonstrates  both  the  folly  and  the 
danger  of  rigorously  enforcing,  even  a  mode  of  dress, 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  natives. 

In  the  midst  of  these  things,  we  find  that  the  in¬ 
ternal  police  of  Madras  had  raised  itself  above  the 
civil  power,  and  that  it  was  headed  and  directed  by 
a  military  man,  who  had  become  an  object  of  pre¬ 
sentment  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  that  settlement,  for 
his  daring  acts  of  outrage  and  injustice.  But,  alas! 
what  will  a  government,  so  organized  with  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  powers  and  acting  upon  such  principles  , 
as  the  British  government  in  India,  hesitate  to  perfoi  a> 
whether  in  direct  violation  or  not,  of  the  exist;  ,j,g 
codeoflaws,  both  In  England  and  Asia.  Ilerethef  re¬ 
born  of  the  press  is  restrained,  lest  it  should  t  £Uch 
too  boldly  on  the  iniquitous  conduct  of  indivi  duals, 
holding  high  offices  in  the  Honourable  Eas  t  India 
Company’s  service,  and  truth  must  be  smothe  fec]  ]est 
it  should  offend  the  delicate  ears  of  a  boar  i  0f  mer¬ 
cantile  speculators,  in  Leaden  hall  Str  gut 

oppression  does  not  cease  to  be  oppressioi  a  whether 
exercised  by  a  trading  or  a  military  desp  0tism  ;  nor 
are  its  effects  less  painful  in  the  gold  en  dimes  of 
India,  than  in  any  of  the  more  sterile  r  e(qous  Gf  the 
North.  As  men  and  as  Christians,  we  thereforet 
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unceasingly  lament  the  pernicious  tendency  of  a  sys¬ 
tem,  which  holds  one  part  of  the  world  in  merciless 
subjection  to  its  sordid  avarice  and  interest,  while 
it  scarcely  permits  the  unhappy  slave  to  inhale, 
without  the  stings  of  tyrannic  insult,  the  otherwise 
peaceful  serenity  of  his  own  atmosphere. 

Among  the  various  projects  of  the  French  Em¬ 
peror,  whose  gigantic  ambition  we  trace  in  every 
feature  of  his  public  conduct,  we  have  to  notice  the 
friendship  he  has  cultivated  of  late  with  the  Persian 
.monarchy,  with  a  view,  as  is  supposed,  to  effect  a 
military  passage  through  that  country  to  India. 
We  h  ave  learnt  that  a  military  survey  has  been 
made,  by  his  directions,  extending  from  Constanti¬ 
nople  to  the  shores  of  the  Indius,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  best  geographical  information  of 
that  part  of  Asia.  An  Ambassador  has  also  been 
received  from  the  Persian  court,  with  great  pomp 
and  attention  at  Paris,  the  object  of  which  embassy, 
and  the  respect  shewn  to  it  by  Buonaparte,  we  pre- 
s,  'ime  cannot  be  easily  misunderstood  by  the  other 
pt  wvers  of  Europe.  It  has  always  been  a  favourite 
scfc  'erne  with  Napoleon,  to  try  the  success  of  his 
arm  s  in  the  East;  and  we  have  little  reason  to 
doul  t,  that  "hen  he  can  find  leisure  from  the  more 
impoi  tant  and  immediate  contests  in  which  he  is  at 
presen  t  engaged  in  Europe, that  he  will  not  long  delay 
making  the  expcr-imenU  Persia,  however,  is  a 
count r\  that  affords  no  common  facilities  for  the 
subsistai  ce  or  l°cal  progress  of  an  European  army, 
but  abou  Q(ls  with  so  many  obstacles  on  account  of 
its  mount.  tins,  an(l  sterhty  i*1  many  places,  that  it 
will  reejuir,  t  all  the  genius  of  Buonaparte  to  sur¬ 
mount  them,  It  must,  nevertheless,  be  considered 
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that  Persia  furnishes  some  of  the  fleetest  and  most 
beautiful  horses  in  the  world,  which  may,  indeed 
greatly  accelerate,  the  movements  of  an  arm)',  intend¬ 
ed  solely  for  the  expulsion  of  the  British  settlers 
from  India.  In  undertaking  an  enterprize  of  this 
kind,  we  arc  induced  to  apprehend  that  the  efforts 
of  Buonaparte  woidd  be  most  powerfully  aided  and 
assisted,  by  many  of  the  native  princes. 

One  of  the  most  glorious  events  in  favour  of  suf¬ 
fering  humanity,  which  we  have  the  satisfaction  to 
record,  as  an  act  of  the  British  legislature,  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  is  its  total  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade.  For  a  series  of  more  than  20  years  this 
object  had  been  most  anxiously  sought,  and  warmly 
contended  for,  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  a  member  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  with  whom  the  first 
motion  for  its  Abolition  originated.  1 1  is  efforts  in 
this  generous  and  benevolent  cause,  though  every¬ 
where  encouraged  by  the  voice  of  genuine  religion, 
as  well  as  by  that  of  the  British  nation  at  large,  ex¬ 
perienced  many  severe  oppositions  during  the  above 
period;  while  every  obstacle  was  purposely,  thrown 
in  the  way  to  retard  its  final  accomplishment,  that 
prejudice,  interest,  and  false  reasoning,  could  sup¬ 
ply.  Happily,  however,  virtue  and  truth  have,  in 
this  instance,  at  length  triumphed  over  her  adver* 
saries;  and  the  sons  -of  Africa,  have  no  longer  to 
dread  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  trade  more  de¬ 
structive  to  human  and  domestic  felicity,  then  the 
most  cruel  and  ruthless  warfare. 

It  has  been  stated  to  be  impossible  to  keep  up  the 
negro  population  in  the  West  Indies,  without  the  im- 
-portation  of  fresh  slaves;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  abolition  of  a  trade,  every  way  incompatible 
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with  the  principles  of  humanity  and  civilization  has, 
nevertheless,  been  deprecated  by  the  sordid  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  West  India  planters,  as  an  impolitic 
measure.  Such  men  are  but  too  apt  to  calculate 
their  benefit,  at  any  expence  of  human  suffering  or 
wretchedness,  on  the  part  of  others,  and  care  not  to 
what  degraded  state  their  fellow  creatures  a  reduc-'- 
ed,  so  loDg  as  their  own  wealth  is  inoreased,by  their 
misery  and  bondage.  We  are  certain,  however,  that 
by  kind  treatment  and  gentle  usage,  the  African 
descendants  in  the  West  India  colonies,  will  in  no 
wise  diminish;  while  cruelty  and  oppression  cannot 
fail  to  thin  their  numbers  and  render  them  less 
serviceable.  In  proportion  to  the  lenity  or  severity 
employed  in  the  management  of  slaves,  the  births  and 
deaths  amongst  them  have  invariably  advanced; 
and,  on  adopting  such  regulations  as  shall  place  them 
in  a  state  of  more  ease  and  comfort,  by  an  abridgement 
of  their  excessive  toil  and  hardships,  it  will  soon 
be  found  that  every  plantation,  wall  be  able  to  repro¬ 
duce  as  many  bands  among  the  existing  number 
of  its  slaves,  as  may  be  necessary  for  its  constant 
cultivation. 

By  the  annihilation  of  this  most  disgraceful  trade, 
Africa  will,  in  future,  become  more  exempt  from 
those  barbarous  wrars,  which  were  hiiherto  waged 
only  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying,  on  both  sides, 
a  number  of  miserable  victims  for  the  West 
India  Slaye  Market.  Philantlirophy  will  rejoice 
and  profit  by  the  extinction  of  this  abominable 
commerce,  although  it  may  be  attended  with  some 
loss,  in  the  estimation  of  a  sugar,  rum,  or  cotton 
harvest. 

t  England  has  also  manifested  a  disposition,  on  the 
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part  of  several  of  her  wealthy  nobility,  and  others* 
to  improve  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
natives  of  Africa,  by  extending  to  them  the  blessings 
of  civilization  An  institution  has  been  formed,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  these  objects,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  arts  of  social  life  in  a  quarter  of  the  globe, 
so  long  the  seat  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  We 
sincerely  hope  this  establishment  may  succeed,  and 
that  it  may  reward  both  in  a  moral,  and  commercial 
point  of  view,  all  who  have  so  graciously  and  liber¬ 
ally  patronized  it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Observations  on  the  State  of  Portugal. — Its  threat - 
,  ened  Invasion  by  France,  and  Succours  from  England, 
under  Earl  St.  Vincent,  in  18(>6.  —  Renewal  Attempts 
by  Buonaparte  for  its  Invasion  during  the  present 
Year. —  friendly  Disposition  of  the  Prince  Regent 
towards  the  English. — Liberty  granted  by  him  to  the 
British  Settlers  at  Lisbon,  to  dispose  of  their  Property, 
and  leave  the  Country  with  their  Families,  before  any 
actual  Hostilities  should  take  place  with  France.— 
Proclamation  of  the  Prince  Regent  for  closing  the 
Ports  of  his  Kingdom  against  the  Admission  of  Ships 
of  War  and  Merchant  Vessels  of  Great  Britain.— 
Migration  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Lisbon  to  the  Bra¬ 
zils,  tinder  the  Escort  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith. — Royal 
Decree  of  the  Prince  Regent  for  the  future  Government 
of  Portugal — An  Account  of  the  Brazils,  Spc. 

In  directing  our  attention  to  the  situation  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  to  the  recent  events  that  have  happened 
there,  we  must  first  indulge  in  a  few  prefatory  re¬ 
marks  on  the  weakness  and  imbecility  which  has, 
for  so  long  a  time,  prevailed  in  the  administration 
of  that 'government.  It  had  long  been  foreseen  that 
as  soon  as  France  should  terminate  her  difference 
with  the  Germanic  powers,  and  establish  a  peace  in 
the  North,  that  she  would  turn  her  arms  against 
the  only  remaining  ally  of  England,  on  the  continent, 
and  make  herself  mistress  of  the  Portuguese  do¬ 
minions. 

For  many  years,  the  court  of  Lisbon  had  betrayed 
a  want  of  energy  and  firmness  in  her  domestic  as 
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well  as  in  her  foreign  relations,  while  both  her  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  resources  were  considerably 
diminished,  by  the  feeble  and  corrupt  conduct  of 
her  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers.  The  jealousy  of 
England  was  also  considerably  excited,  by  the  visi¬ 
ble  ascendancy  France  had  acquired  over  the  minis¬ 
terial  counsels  of  that  kingdom,  and  bv  her  effecting 
the  removal  of  such  statesmen  from  the  Portuguese 
cabinet,  as  were  unfriendly  to  the  views  or  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  Buonaparte. 

The  Portuguese  army  had  also  so  wasted  away, 
that  it  was  on  no  better  footing  either  as  to  num¬ 
bers  or  discipline,  than  when  Count  la  Lippc  began 
to  attempt  its  reformation.  .  A  government,  so 
miserably  and  wretchedly  administered,  n  was  well 
known,  both  in  England  and  France,  could  oppose 
no  very  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  progress  of 
an  invading  army,  from  either  quarter;  and  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Portuguese  nation,  would  have  be¬ 
held  with  indifference, the  extinction  of"  a  government, 
which  had  ceased  to  inspire  either  respect  or  confi¬ 
dence.  Under  these  circumstances,  England  plainly 
foresaw  Portugal  would  be  invaded  by  France;  and 
to  avert  that  blow  from  her  defenceless  ally,  she 
readily  offered  such  succours  as  her  threatened 
danger  seemed  to  require.  A  fleet,  and  an  army,  was 
immediately  provided  by  England,  to  be  sent  to 
•  Portugal,  so  far  back  as  August,  1806';  and  Earl  St. 
Vincent,  who  was  then  cruizing  off  Brest,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  on  that  service,  who  arrived  at  Lisbon  with 
six  sail  of  the  line,  while  the  remaining  ships  of  his 
squadron  were  off  Ferrol,  in  readiness  to  join  him 
on  the  shortest  notice. 

But  these  anticipated  aids  of  England,  were  not 
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accepted  by  the  Portuguese  government,  who  did 
not  conceive  them  to  be  necessary,  at  that  time,  for 
her  defence.  The  universal  sentiment  of  the  c&urt 
of  Lisbon,  was,  that  for  the  present  they  were  not 
exposed  to  danger,  and  therefore  declined  accepting 
of  the  services  ot  Britain.  The  English  troops  were 
accordingly  disembarked  at  Plymouth,  and  Lord 
St.  Vincent  returned  to  his  station  off  the  Tagus. 

But  although  France  had  abandoned  her  designs 
upon  Portugal  at  that  moment.and  had  countermand¬ 
ed  the  march  of  the  army  she  had  assembled  at  Bay¬ 
onne  for  its  invasion,  it  was  only  to  afford  a  short 
respite  to  the  reigning  house  of  Braganza,  which, 
soon  after,  became  devoted  to  the  more  hostile 
Operations  of  Buonaparte.  The  Court  of  Lisbon 
was  again  menaced  with  invasion,  unless  she  dis¬ 
continued  all  friendly  and  commercial  intercourse 
with  England.  These  threats,  had  in  several  former 
instances  been  superceded,  or  rather  bought  off,  by 
heavy  doceur,  granted  by  Portugal  to  the  French 
government.  On  the  present  occasion,  however, 
Buonaparte  would  listen  to  no  other  terms,  than  the 
positive  abjuration  of  all  alliance  and  communica¬ 
tion  with  England,  and  the  total  expulsion  of  all 
British  settlers  from  Lisbon.  The  Prince  llegent,  in 
the  meanwhile,  remained  firm  in  his  attachment  to 
Britain,  and  granted  the  English  every  facility  to 
dispose  of  their  property,  and  remove  with  their 
families  to  their  own  country. 

Three  weeks  had  scarcely  elapsed,  since  these  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  removing  and  securing 
the  effects  of  the  English  residents  at  Portugal,  than 
the  following  Pioclamation  was  issued  by  the  Prince 
Regent : 
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PROCLAMATION. 

“  It  having  been  my  great  desire  to  preserve  within  my  domi¬ 
nions  the  most  perfect  neutrality  during  the  present  war,  upon  the 
good  account  of  the  acknowledged  good  effects  that  result  from  it 
to  the  subjects  of  this  crown;  but  it  being  impossible  to  preserve 
it  any  longer,  and  reflecting  at  the  same  time  how  beneficial  a 
general  peace  will  be  to  humanity,  I  have  judged  it  proper  to 
accede  to  the  cause  of  the  Continent,  by  uniting  myself  to  bis 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of  Italy,  and  to  his 
Catholic  Majesty,  in  order  to  contribute,  as  far  as  may  be  in  my 
power,  to  the  acceleration  of  a  maritime  peace;  wherefore  I  am 
pleased  to  order,  that  the  ports  of  this  kingdom  may  be  shut 
against  the  entry  of  all  ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels  belong¬ 
ing  to  Great  Britain;  and  thus  it  is  to  be  understood. 

“  Given  at  the  Palace  of  Mafra,  the  20th  of  October,  1807.  By 
order  of  the  Prince  Regent  our  Sovereign. 

“  That  all  persons  may  have  due  notice,  it  is  directed  that  this 
edict  be  publicly  affixed. 

“  J.  F.  Ludovic.” 

“  Lisbon,  Oololer,  22,  1807”  , 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Portuguese  navy  was  pre¬ 
pared  with  all  possible  expedition.  The  royal  trea¬ 
sures  and  furniture  were  packed  up,  and  everything 
provided  necessary  to  transfer  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Brazils,  where  the  Royal  Family  of 
Portugal  had  long  projected  their  removal.  A 
regency  was  also  appointed  for  the  administration 
of  public  affairs  at  home,  which  derived  but  little 
respect  from  the  absconding  monarch,  who  had 
formed  it;  or  from  the  powers  with  which  it  was 
delegated.  The  English  ambassador.  Lord  Strang- 
ford,  was  extremely  active  in  assisting  and  consol¬ 
ing  the  Sovereign  of  Portugal  in  his  migration  to 
his  dominions  in  South  America,  which,  though 
represented  as  the  only  means  left  him  to  preserve 
his  crown,  he  embraced  with  much  reluctance.  So 
far  was  he  still  desirous  to  conciliate  the  feelings  of 
Buonaparte  towards  him,  that  lie  signed,  an  order 
for  detaining  the  few  British  subjects,  and  the  small 
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portion  of  British  property  which  remained  in  his 
dominions.  On  the  publication  of  this  order,  the 
British  minister  demanded  his  passports,  and  pre¬ 
senting  a  final  remonstrance  to  the  court,  proceeded 
to  join  the  squadron  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  coast  of  Portugal  to  afford  a 
more  safe  escort  to  the  Royal  Family,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Portuguese  fleet  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  A  most  rigourous  blockade  of  the  Tagus 
was  determined  on  ;  but,  after  a  few  da\s,  the  in¬ 
tercourse  between  the  court  of  Lisbon,  and  the 
British  Ambassador  was  resumed,  and  the  Prince 
Regent  directed  his  only  hopes  of  safety  to  the 
British  fleet,  and  to  the  final  abandonment  of  his 
European  dominions. 

Buonaparte  had,  in  all  probability,  greatly  acce¬ 
lerated  this  step,  by  his  imperial  edict,  that  the 
House  of Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign.  This  de¬ 
nunciation  cut  off  all  hopes  of  any  favourable  com¬ 
promise  with  France,  even  at  the  expence  of  the 
humblest  submission.  The  Prince  Regent  had, 
therefore,  wisely  resolved  not  to  delay  any  longer 
the  removal  of  his  court  to  the  Brazils,  and  most 
readily  acceeded  to  the  proposals  of  Lord  Strangford 
for  quitting  Portugal,  and  of  availing  himself  of  the 
friendly  offers  of  the  British  government.  On  the 
morning  of  the  27th  of  November,  an  interview 
took  place  between  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Minister,  when  it  was  finally  agreed,  that  the 
embarkation  of  ihe  Royal  Family  of  Braganza 
should  be  carried  into  immediate  execution. 
On  the  25 lh,  the  Portuguese  fleet  sailed  out  of  the 
Tagus,  with  theii  Royal  Freight,  and  about  18.000 
Portuguese  subjects.  The  fleet  consisted  of  eight 
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bail  of  the  line,  and  four  large  trigates,  besides  a 
number  of  Brazil  ships,  including  in  all  about  3() 
sail.  As  they  passed  the  British  squadron,  mutual 
salutes  were  exchanged,  a  circumstance  the  more 
remarkable,  as  but  two  days  previous  to  this  event, 
these  respective  squadrons  were  in  direct  and  open 
hostility  with  each  other. 

Before  the  final  departure  of  the  Prince  Regent 
he  published  two  proclamations  .elative  to  the 
future  government  of  Portugal,  as  follows: 

FIRST  PROCLAMATION  OF  THE  PRINCE  REGENT 
OF  PORTUGAL. 

“  Having  tried  by  all  possible  means  to  preserve  the  neutrality 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  niy  faithful  and  beloved  subjects,  having  ex¬ 
hausted  my  royal  treasury,  and  made  innumerable  other  sacri¬ 
fices,  even  going  to  the  extremity  of  shutting  the  pons  ol  my 
dominions  to  the  subjects  of  my  ancient  and  royal  ally,  the  King 
ot  Great  .Britain,  thus  exposing  the  commerce  of  my  people  to 
total  ruin,  and,  consequently,  suffering  the  greatest  losses  in  the 
collection  of  my  royal  revenues  of  the  crown,  I  find  that  the 
troops  ot  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  King  of  Italy,  to 
whom  I  had  united  myself  in  confidence,  in  hopes  of  being  no 
more  disturbed,  are  actually  marching  into  the  interior  of  my 
kingdom,  anefare  even  on  their  way  to  this  capital;  and  desiring 
to  avoid  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  defence,  which  would  be  far 
more  dangerous  than  profitable,  serving  only  to  create  an  effusion 
of  blood  dreadful  to  humanity,  and  10  inflame  the  animosity  of 
the  troops  which  have  entered  this  kingdom,  with  the  declaration 
and  promises  of  not  committing  any,  the  smallest  hostility ;  and 
knowing  also,  that  they  are  most  particularly  destined  against  ray 
royal  person,  and  that  my  faithful  subjeecs  would  be  less  alarmed 
were  I  absent  from  this  Kingdom,  I  have  resolved  for  the  benefit 
ol  my  subjects,  to  retreat  with  the  Queen,  my  royal  mistress  and 
mother,  and  all  my  royal  family,  to  my  dominions  in  America, 
there  to  establish  myself  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janerio,  until  a 
general  peace. — And  moreover,  considering  the  importance  of 
leaving  the  government  of  these  kingdoms  in  that  good  order 
which  is  for  their  advantage,  and  for  that  of  my  people,  (a  matter 
which  1  am  essentially  bound  to  provide  for,)  and  having  duly 
made  all  the  reflections  presented  by  the  occasion,  t  have  resolved 
to  nominate  as  governors  and  regents  of  these  kingdoms  during 
my  absence,  my  truly  and  beloved  Cousin  the  Marquis  de  Ahrantcs, 
Francisco  aa  Cunha  ae  Mcnezes,  Lieutenant  General  of  my  Forces. 
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The  Principal  Castro  (one  of  my  council  and  a  Regidor  da 
Justicia)  ;  P acVrode  Melto  Prejner,  also  of  my  council,  who  will 
art  as  President  of  my  Treasury,  during  the  incapacity  of  Lids  de 
t  ascnnceUossc  Sousa  (who  is  unable  so  to  do  at  present  on  account 
orillnes);  Doit  Francisco  de  Noronha,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Conscience  and  Religious  Orders:  and  in  the  absence  of  any  of 
them,  the  Conde  de  Castro  Marim  (Grand  Huntsman,)  whom  I 
have  nominated  President  of  the  Senate,  with  the  assistance  o!  the 
secretaries  thereof;  the  Conde  de  Sampayo ,  and  in  his  absence 
Don  Miguel  Pereira  Fotjaz,  and  one  of  my  Attorney  Gen<  rals 
Joa$  Antonio  Salter  de  AJendenca,  on  account  of  the  great  confi¬ 
dence  which  1  ha\e  in  them,  and  of  the  experience  which  they 
possess  in  matters  of  Government,  being  certain  that  my  people 
and  kingdom  will  he  governed  and  directed  in  such  a  manner  that 
my  conscience  shall  he  clear,  and  that  this  regency'  will  entirely 
fulfil  its  duty,  so  long  as  it  shall  please  God  that  J  should  be  absent 
from  this  capital,  administering  justice  with  impartiality,  dis¬ 
tributing  rewards  and  punishments,  according  to  desenC.  And 
these  regents  will  further  take  this  as  my  pleasure,  and  fulfil  my 
order  in  the  lorm  thus  mentioned,  and  in  conloi  mity  to  the  instruc¬ 
tions. — Signed  by  me,  and  accompanying  this  decree,  which  they 
will  communicate  to  the  proper  departments. 

“Palace  of  the  Ajuda,  November,  '27. 

(Signed)  “  TEE  PRINCE.” 

SECOND  PROCLAMATION  OF  THE  PRINCE  REGENT 
OF  PORTUGAL. 

“  The  governors  whom  I  was  pleased  to  nominate  by  my  royal 
decree  of  this  present  date  to  govern  these  kingdoms,  during  my 
absence,  wilt  have  the  usual  oaths  administered  to  them  by  the 
Cardinal  Patriarch,  and  will  attend  with  all  solicitude,  vigilance, 
and  activity,  in  the.  administration  of  justice,  distributing  the  same 
impartially,  and  maintaining  a  rigorous  observance  of  the- laws  of 
this  kingdom. 

They  will  preserve  to  the  natives  all  the  privileges  which  had 
been  granted  to  them  by  me  and  my  royal  predecessors. 

“  The  plurality  of  voles  will  decide  on  the  reports  the  respec¬ 
tive  tribunals  may  lay  before  them,  regulating  themselves  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom. 

“  They  will  direct  literary  professions,  oiEces  of  criminal  and 
<  ivil  judicature  and  revenue,  according  to  the  foirns  heretofore 
oractised  by  me. 

“  They  will  protect  the  persons  and  properties  of  my  loyal  sub¬ 
jects,  selecting  for  military  occupations  those  who  may  be  deemed 
worthy  thereof. 

“  They  will  endeavour  to  preserve  to  their  utmost  the  tranqui¬ 
lity  of  this  kingdom,  to  provide  for  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  good  quarters,  and  to  supply  them  with  al!  they  may 
-require  during  their  stay  in  this  kingdom,  averting  every  insult 
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that  may  be  attempted,  and  punishing  with  rigour  any  that  may 
occur ;  maintaining  always  that  good  harmony  which  ought  to  be 
displayed  to  the  armies  of  nations  with  whom  we  find  ourselves 
united  on  the  continent. 

Should  it  by  any  occurrence  happen,  that  any  of  the  said  go¬ 
vernors  are  absent,  a-  plurality  of  votes  will  elect  a  successor.  I 
trust  to  your  honour  and  virtue,  that  my  people  will  not  suffer  in¬ 
conveniences  during  my  absence;  and  should  it  be  God’s  will, 
that  1  may  meet  every  one  contented  and  satisfied,  reigning  among 
them  that  good  order  and  tranquillity  which  should  exist  among 
subjects  who  have  rendered  themselves  so  worthy  of  my  paternal 
care. 

“  Palace  of  our  Lady  of  Ajucle  on  the  2 6tk  of  Nov.  1807. 

(Signed)  “  THE  PRINCE.” 

The  Portuguese  possessions  in  South  America  ex¬ 
tend  from  32°  south  latitude,  to  1°  30  north  of  the 
line,  being  33f°,  and  the  breadth,  in  one  part, 
equals  that  extent.  Except  that  portion  included 
in  the  1°  30'  north,  called  Portuguese  Guiana,  the 
whole  of  this  vast  territory,  having  an  extent  of 
coast  of  2,200  English  miles,  is  known  by  the  general 
name  of  Brazil.  The  Portuguese  settlement  natu¬ 
rally  extended  along  the  coast ;  little  is  known  of 
the  interior,  for  most  of  the  tribes  being  Anthropo¬ 
phagi  even  the  missionaries  have  been  unwilling  to 
penetrate  far.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Portuguese  has 
always  proved  a  strong  obstacle  to  the  population 
of  this  fine  region.  Sir  G.  Staunton  computed 
the  whites  at  200,000,  and  the  negroes,  &c.  at 
600,000.  The  whole  may  now  probably  be  abou*. 
1,000,000;  a  population  by  no  means  adequate  to 
:he  extent  and  fertility  of  the  country.  It  is  divided 
into  three  governments,  of  which  Rio  Janeiro  is  the 
chief,  owing  to  the  gold  and  diamond  mines  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

Of  the  state  of  industry  in  (he  Brazils  we  have 
no  very  minute  account.  After  the  discovery  of 
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the  mines,  particular  attention  was  paid  to  them 
from  the  notion  then  prevalent,  that  riches  consist¬ 
ed  in  gold  and  precious  stones.  Though  the  soil  is 
very  fertile,  agriculture  appears  to  be  in  rather  a  low 
state.  Da  Cunha,  bishop  of  Pernambuco,  the  latest 
authority  of  consequence,  informs  us,  that  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Rio  Grande  alone  might  supply  a  great 
part  of  Europe  with  wheat,  hemp,  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts  ;  and  yet  it  appears,  that  wheat,  rice  and  flour, 
are  considerable  articles  of  importation  into  Bahia, 
which  was  the  most  commercial  city  of  the  Brazils, 
till  the  discovery  of  the  mines  gave  the  superior  im¬ 
portance  to  Rio  Janeiro.  Several  districts  produce 
cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  chocolate,  rice,  pepper,  and 
the  noted  Brazilian  tobacco.  The  number  of  cattle 
in  some  of  the  provinces  is  prodigious,  and  they  are 
often  slaughtered  for  the  value  of  their  hides.  All 
the  provinces,  according  to  the  account  of  Staunton, 
are  advancing  fast  to  opulence  and  importance. 
They  manufactured  of  late  several  of  the  most 
necessary  articles  for  their  own  consumption,  and 
their  produce- was  so  considerable,  that  the  balance 
of  trade  began  to  be  in  their  favour. 

The  imports  into  the  Brazils  are  chiefly  linen, 
woollens,  silk  hats,  wheat,  flour,  rice,  port  wine,  fur¬ 
niture,  oil,  cheese,  & c.  in  return  for  gold,  sugar,  to¬ 
bacco,  Brazil  wood,  skins,  ipecacuanah,  and  other 
drugs.  The  trade  in  timber  is  a  favourite  object 
with  Da  Cunha,  who  prefers  the  negatree,  the  ipe, 
the  guramirim,  and  sneupiora,  to  the  best  and 
strongest  timber  in  Europe. — Woods  for  ornamental 
cabinet-work  too,  or  for  the  use  of  dyers,  may  be 
procured  here  in  great  perfection  and  variety. 
Several  of  the  aromatic  plants  are  found  here  in  a 
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truly  indigenous  state— such  as  the  ginger,  turmeric, 
different  species  of  pepper, American  coffee,  capsicum 
or  guinea  pepper,  and  the  wild  cinamon.  A  variety 
of  medicinal  plants  also  grow  here  in  great  abund¬ 
ance,  and  such  esculent  plants  and  fruits  as  a're 
common  to  the  tropical  regions  of  America.  Mr. 
Lindley’s  narrative,  published  in  1805,  present  some 
notices  that  may  be  of  use  in  the  deficiency  of 
materials  on  this  subject.  He  says  that  the  bitter, 
or  Seville  orange,  is  a  native  of  America.  There  are 
great  unwrought  mines  of  nitre  near  Bahia.  No 
vessels,  he  observes,  ought  to  approach  the  coast  on 
the  south  of  Bahia  within  half  a  degree,  as  all  our 
charts  are  very  imperfect  iu  that  part.  The  Rio 
Grande  and  the  adjoining  Patavia  supply  excellent 
timber  for  the  royal  docks — one  kind  resembling  the 
teak  of  India;  while  Brazil  wood,  log  wood,  mahog 
any,  rose  wood,  and  others  also  abound. 

The  principal  commercial  city  at  present  is  Rio 
Janeiro.  The  harbour  is  capacious  and  excellent; 
the  surrounding  country  is  fertile,  and  abounds  in 
cattle  and  sheep.  The  shops  are  full  of  Manchester 
goods  and  English  prints,  and  there  are  manufac¬ 
tures  of  sugar,  rum,  and  cochineal.  It  may  be  of 
some  importance  to  state,  that  though  the  province 
of  Rio  Grande  is  the  richest  of  the  Brazils,  the  river 
is  little  navigable  on  account  of  the  shoals.  The 
adjoining  province  of  San  Catarine,  therefore,  serves 
as  a  mart  for  the  productions  of  Rio  Grande,  by  its 
.excellent  harbour,  which  is  the  best  in  the  country 
'after  that  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

With  respect  to  the  European  settlers,  they 
are  described  as  gay  and  fond  of  pleasure.  They 
eat  without  knives  or  forks,  and  roll  ‘.he  meat 
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and  vegetables  into  balls:  the  ladies  without  cere- 
.■mony  search  for  vermin  in  each  others  hair,  and 
their  usual  dress  is  a  single  petticoat  over  a  che¬ 
mise.  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  Portuguese  them¬ 
selves,  “  that  Brazil,  considering  the  number  of 
years  it  has  been  colonized,  the  space  which  it  oc¬ 
cupies,  and  the  inhabitants  it  contains,  exhibits  the 
greatest  deliciency  of  genius  and  curiosity  of  any 
quarter  of  the  globe."— There  is  a  remarkable  want 
of  subordination,  especially  among  the  white  ser¬ 
vants,  so  as  not  to  be  exceeded  by  the  Jacobin 
epoch  of  France.  They  admired  the  French  generals 
and  conquests,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Lindly’s  ac¬ 
count,  entertained  an  antipathy  against  the  mari¬ 
time  power  of  England.  The  youth,  in  particular, 
were  imbued  with  republican  notions,  and  ridiculed 
their  own  subjection  to  Portugal— a  report  confirm¬ 
ed  by  Staunton.  Mr.  Lindley  also  states,  that  they 
wish  much  to  get  rid  of  their  dependence  on  Great 
Britain,  to  which  they  bear  considerable  enmity. 

The  most  curious  circumstance  relating  to  the 
state  of  manners  in  Brazil,  is  the  conduct  of  a  set  of 
miscreants,  called  Pauliats — a  society  of  free-booters 
in  the  Southern  part  of  the  country.  United  by 
equal  want  of  religion  and  morals,  the  first  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the.  town  of  St.  Paul  formed  a  republic,  like 
that  of  robbers  in  a  cavern.  Malefactors  of  all  na¬ 
tions  and  colours  formed  about  a  hundred  families, 
which  gradually  rose  to  a  thousand.  The  Paulists 
declared  themselves  a  free  people.  All  strangers 
who  did  not  bring  certificates  of  having  been  regular 
thieves  were  refmed  admittance  into  the  colony. 
The  first  trial  of  a  citizen  was  to  make  an  excursion 
and  bring  in  two  Indians  as, prisoners.  Virtuous  actV 
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ons  were  carefully  punished  with  death.  Supplied 
with  fire  arms  from  unknown  quarters,  they  carried 
devastation  into  tiie  Spanish  possessions.  Where 
they  suspected  that  force  would  not  avail,  they  as¬ 
sumed  the  gown  of  the  Jesuits,  and  preached  with 
the  most  holy  fervour  to  the  Indians,  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  religion,  and  on  the  heinous  offences  of 
murder  and  robbery,  particularly  warning  them 
against  those  devils  the  Paulists.  Having  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  they  inveigled  them 
into  places  where  they  could  easily  seize  them  as 
prisoners.  At  last,  however,  the  state  was  corrupted 
by  the  introduction  of  a  few  virtues,  and  the  city 
was  yielded  to  the  Portuguese  monarchy. 

Da  Cunha  contradicts  the  theory  of  Montesquieu, 
on  the  effects  of  climate,  and  asserts,  that  the  Indi¬ 
genes  of  the  Brazils  are  capable  of  great  mental  and 
corporeal  exertion,  of  which  he  gives  some  instances. 
This  writer  states  a  circumstance  which  sets  in  a 
strong  light  the  narrow  policy  of  the  Portuguese 
government.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  mines,  suit  i9 
necessary,  not  only  for  man  but  for  cattle,  and  yet 
this  article  is  farmed  to  an  individual,  and  a  vast 
commerce  of  fish,  which  swarm  on  the  coast  of  Bra¬ 
zil  is  thus  interdicted.  The  Potuguese  army  in  Bra¬ 
zil  amounted  only  to  8,000  regulars,  and  20,000 
militia.  It  is  general)’  believed  that  the  conquest 
might  have  been  effected  by  5,000  European  troops. 
The  country,  upon  the  whole,  seems  to  have  im¬ 
proved  very  slowly,  notwithstanding  its  natural  ad¬ 
vantageous.  But  when  the  government  shall  have 
adopted  a  more  liberal  policy,  and  industry  is  left 
unfettered,  it  may  soon  become  a  rich  and  powerful 
empire. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Cor  pit Jit  State  of  the  Spanish  Government. — Mys¬ 
terious  Conspiracy  to  dethrone,  the  Spanish  Monarch. 
— Imprisonment  of  the  Prince  of  Austvrias  as  one  of 
Conspirators. — Conduct  oj  the  Prince  of  Peace  as  an 
Accuser  oj  Ferdinand. — Proposals  of  Buonaparte  to 
the  latter  to  marry  a  French  Princess. —  Curious 
Treaty  entered  into  by  his  Catholic  Majesty  and  the 
French  Emperor  at  Fontainb/eadffor  the  Conquest  and 
Partition  oj  Portugal. — Means  to  be  pursued  and  what 
Army  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
Object. — Buonaparte’s  Letter  to  the  Prince  oj  Aus- 
turias  4  c. 

Hi’’  Portugal  has  exhibited  to  us  the  sad  and. 
rnelancholy  consequences,  of  a  weak  and  declining 
monarchy,  without  either  the  means  or  spirit  to  de¬ 
fend  itself  from  the  overwhelming  power  of  France, 
the  government  of  Spain  has  discovered  a  no  less 
want  of  energy  on  its  part,  to  repel  the  intrepid  and 
warlike  operations  ot  the  French  Emperor,  dho 
Prince  of  Peace,  who  owes  his  titles  and  his  eleva¬ 
tion  to  Buonaparte,  had  long  engrossed  the  sole 
direction  of  the  public  affairs. ot  that  kingdom;  and 
though  equally  hated  and  despised  both  by  the 
nobles  and  the  common  people,  he  still  preserved, 
as  a  useful  agent  of  Napoleon,  his  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  councils  of  the  state.  Every  plan  he 
proposed  was  most  eagerly  adopted ;  every  aid  he 
demanded  was  readily  complied  with.  Ten  thousand 
Spanish  troops  had,  on  one  occasion,  been  marched 
into  Hanover,  and  the  applications  for  money, whit h 
he  was  constantly  making,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
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exigencies  of  the  French  armies,  was  generously  and 
instantly  supplied  out  of  the  Spanish  coffers. 
Spain  was  no  longer  an  independant  or  a  brave 
nation;  her  former  dignity  was  sunk  into  a  mean 
obsequiousness  to  the  will  of  Buonaparte,  whose 
dictates  she  had  not  the  courage  to  refuse,  and  whose 
hostility  she  dreaded. 

In  this  state  of  humiliation  and  dependance,  aa 
event  occured  at  Madrid,  which  excited  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree  of  attention.  A  proclamation  w  as 
published  at  this  place,  stating,  that  through  the 
divine  interposition,  a  most  dapgerous  conspiracy 
had  been  discovered  against  the  Sovereign  himself,- 
by  bis  own  son,  who  had  projected  the  dethrone¬ 
ment  of  his  father,  and  who  was  surprised  in  the 
royal  palace  with  the  cypher  of  his  Correspondence 
and  Instructions.  The  Governor  and  'Council  of 
Castile  were  immediately  convoked  to  investigate 
the  matter,  who  ordered  the  arrest  of  several  sus¬ 
pected  persons,  aaid  directed  the  Prince  should  be 
confined  as  a  prisoner,  at  his  own  residence. 

Tb.is  order  for  his  arrest,  according  to  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Prince,  and  four  secretaries  of  the  de¬ 
partments  of  War  and  Justice,  wras  entirely  written 
in  the  hand  writing  of  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  While  Ferdinand  was  in  the  act  of 
making  a  judicial  exculpation  of  himself,  to  the 
Marquis  De  Caballero,  Secretary  of  the  General  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  the  Prince  of  Peace  entered  the 
apartments  of  the  Escurial  where  he  was,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  a  copy  of  the  letter,  by  which  he 
was  made  to  ask  pardon  of  his  Royal  Father. 

This  account  has  led  many  to  suspect  that  the 
Prince  of  Peace  was  the  accuser  of  Ferdinand,  and 
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that  the  paper  covered  with  cyphers,  found  on  the 
person  of  the^  Prince  of  Asturias,  was  artfully  in¬ 
vented  by  the  former,  as  a  means  to  effect  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  only  obstacle  to  his  views,  which  the 
Prince  of  Peace  had  hitherto,  experienced  in  the 
active  vigilance  of  Ferdinand;  but  perceiving 
that  the  accusation  and  imprisonment  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  had  roused  the  interest  and  indignation  of 
the  Spanish  people,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to 
forego^,  the  violent  measures  he  had  employed  for 
his  destruction. 

A  few  days  after  these  circumstances  had  transpir¬ 
ed,  a  royal  decree  was  addressed  by  bis  Majesty  to 
the  Council,  informing  them  that  the  arm  of  his 
paternal  vengeance  was  unnerved  ;  that  a  want  of 
due  consideration  on  the  part  of  his  son  had  so 
strongly  pleaded  for  his  forgiveness,  that  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  father  could  not  refuse  it;  that  the  Prince 
had  revealed  the  authors  of  the  horrible  plan,  which 
he  was  about  to  perpetrate,  and  that  his  repentance 
and  remorse  had  urged  him  to  make  this  acknow¬ 
ledgment.  His  Letters  to  his  Royal  Parents  were 
also  communicated  to  the  Council.  In  these  the 
Prince  confesses  his  want  of  duty  and  obedience  to 
bis  Father  and  Sovereign,  without  whose  consent, 
he  ought  to  have  done  nothing,  but  surprized 
as  lid  had  been,  iu  an  unguarded  moment,  he  had 
denounced  the  guilt}',  and  implored  that  a  repent¬ 
ant  son  might  be  permitted  to  kiss  bis  father’s 
feet.  To  the  Queen  he  expressed  similar  sorrow, 
and  regret,  for  the  great  fault  he  had  committed^ 
and  requested  her  pardon  for  his  denial  of  the  truth, 
and  her  mediation  to  obtain  his  father’s  forgiveness. 
In  consequence  of  these  Letters,  and  of  the  Queen’s 
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intercession,  the  Prince  was  again  restored  to  the 
favour  of  hisTtoyal  Parents.  A  solemn  festival  was 
appointed  on  the  escape  of  his  Majesty  from  the 
alarming  catastrophe  with  which  he  had  been  threat¬ 
ened.  * 

We  must  frankly  acknowledge  we  are  unable  to 
discover  or  conjecture  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
the  above  conspiracy,  although,  by  some,  it  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  intrigues  of  France,  as  a  scheme 
to  sacrafice  the  Prince  of  Asturias;  we  cannot, 
however,  reconcile  such  a  scheme  with  the  act  of 
Napoleon,  in  appointing  that  Prince  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  troops  destined  to  conquer  Portugal. 
The  whole  affair  is  involved  in  a  mystery  which 
subsequent  events  will,  perhaps,  more  fully  de- 
velope.  That  it  has  been  a  preparatory  measure 
to  revolutionize  that  kingdom  we  can  now  have  no 
doubt;  at  the  same  time  it  will  not  justify  any  be¬ 
lief  that  the  conspirators  may  not  have  had  a  very 
different  object  inview  to  what  has  since  followed, 
after  an  interval  of  a  few  months. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  when  Buonaparte  first 
formed  his  ambitious  project  of  uniting  his  own 
family  with  the  royal  families  of  many  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  kingdoms,  that  Spain,  from  its  situation  and 
imbecility  of  its  government,  presented  itself  as  an 
object  of  easy  acquisition.  No  sooner  had  he  sett¬ 
led  a  peace  with  Russia,  than  he  directed  his  atten¬ 
tion  towards  the  subjugation  of  this  power.  He 
soon  found  a  pretext  for  calling  out  a  number  of  her 
best  troops,  and  sending  them  on  a  distant  service, 
that  they  might  not  interfere  with  his  plans. 

The  next  step  he  pursued  was  the  proposal  of  a 
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marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Asturias  and  a  relation 
of  his  own,  whom  he  had  created  a  French  princess. 
Ferdinand,  with  some  reluctance,  agreed  to  this, 
in  the  hopes  that  his  compliance,  would  strengthen 
the  friendship  and  alliance  then  subsisting  between 
the  French  and  Spanish  monarchy.  In  an  official 
paper,  published  at  Madrid,  he  there  declares  it  to 
be  his  own  voluntary  wish,  with  a  view  to  promote 
the.  prosperity  of  the  Spanish  empire,  to  unite  him¬ 
self,  in  marriage,  with  a  princess  of  the  blood  royal 
of  France;  notwithstanding  we  are  assured  by  Don 
Cevallos,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  and  possessing 
the  confidence  of  the  Spanish  court,  that  the  Prince’s 
acquiesence  in  a  union  of  this  sort, arose  entirely  from 
the  persuasions  of  the  French  Ambassador  at  Madrid, 
and  the  dread  of  incurring,  by  his  refusal,  Buona¬ 
parte’s  displeasure.  Whether  the  marriage  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  with  a  French  princess,  would  have  pre¬ 
served  to  him  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  or  the 
crown  of  Spain,  we  are  unable  to  decide;  yet  if 
we  may  judge  from  what  has  since  happened,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  the  removal  of  the  Bourbon 
family,  had  been  finally  determined  on  in  the  mind 
of  Buonaparte,  before  any  such  overture  of  marriage 
was  made. 

Nearlyabout  the  same  time  that  the  pretended  con¬ 
spiracy  was  in  agitation  at  Madrid;  a  secret  treaty, 
of  a  very  singular  nature,  was  signed  at  Fontain- 
bleau  ,  by  Don  Eugenio  Isquirdo,  as  plenipotentiary 
of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  and  Marshal  Duroc,  on 
behalf  of  France.  By  this  treaty  the  division  of 
Portugal  was  agreed  upon.  Part  of  it  was  to  be 
given  to  the  King  of  Etruria,  with  the  title  of  King 
of  Northern  Lusiania,  part  was  to  be  bestowed  on 
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the  Prince  of  Peace,  with  the  additional  title  ot 
Prince  of  Algarves,  the  remaining  provinces  were  to 
continue  undisposed  of  till  a  general  peace,  as  a 
conditional  exchange  for  the  cession  of  Giberalter, 
Trinidad,  &c.  in  behalf  of  their  rightful  sovereign, 
the  House  of  Braganza,  which,  by  the  8th  article  of 
that  treaty,  they  were  in  hopes  to  be  able  to  effect. 

The  same  treaty  agrees  to  acknowledge  his  Ca¬ 
tholic  Majesty  Emperor  of  the  two  Americas,  when 
every  thing  is  ready  for  his  Majesty’s  assuming  that 
title,  which  may  either  be  at  the  general  peace,- or 
at  furthest  within  three  years  therefrom.  The 
sovereignity  of  Portugal  was  to  be  subject  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  whom  it  was  to  acknowledge  as  its 
protector,  and,  in  no  case,  to  make  peace  or  war 
without  his  consent. 

Nothing  could  be  more  flattering  to  the  Spanish 
monarch  than  such  schemes,  and  nothing  further 
from  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  Napoleon,  than 
the  accomplishing,  in  good  earnest,  what  he  had  so 
planed  and  proposed.  No  suspicions,  however, 
were  entertained  by  the  King  of  Spain,  but  that  these 
projects,  and  the  objects  of  this  convention,  would 
be  fully  realized.  To  effect  such  purpose,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  draw  from  Spain  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  her  best  troops,  and  that  their  places  should 
be  supplied  by  the  military  veterans  of  Buonaparte. 
By  this  means  the  French  soldiers  would  occupy  all 
their  strongest  fortresses,  and  spread  themselves  over 
the  country.  The  treaty  had  specified  the  condi¬ 
tions  necessary  for  its  execution.  By  this  it  was 
agreed,  that  a  French  army,  consisting  of  25,000 
infantry  and  3,000  cavalry,  should  enter  Spam  and 
march  directly  for  Lisbon,  and  that  they  should 
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be  joined  by  8,000  Spanish  infantry  and  3,009 
cavalry,  with  30  peices  of  artillery;  that  15,000 
Spanish  troops  should  also  occupy  other  parts  of 
Portugal,  and  that  40,000  French  should  be  in 
readiness  at  Bayojine,  by  the  20th  of  November, 
1S07,  to  proceed  through  Spain  into  Portugal,  in 
case  the  English  should  send  any  reinforcements 
thither.  The  whole  of  this  force  was  to  be  subject 
to  the  commands  of  a  French  general. 

Thus  the  French  had  secured,  through  the  creduli¬ 
ty  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  a  footing  for  their  own 
powerful  army  in  the  very  heart  of  his  kingdom, 
while  its  frontiers  was  to  be  garrisoned  by  the  as¬ 
semblage  of  40,000  troops  in  the  interest  of  Buona¬ 
parte. 

Without  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  as  an  act  of  treachery  to  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Portugal,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  account 
for  his  folly  and  blindness,  in  permitting  his  own 
territories  to  be  invested  by  such  a  numerous  and 
well  disciplined  army,  however  fair  its  ostensible 
object,  or  the  promised  benefits  resulting  from  it. 

But  notwithstanding  these  appearances  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  cordiality  held  forth  in  the  above  treaty,  it 
was  soon  followed  by  some  insinuations  of  displea¬ 
sure,  and  threatened  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Emperor.  Buonaparte  could  not  long -con¬ 
ceal  his  real  views,  as  to  the  measures  he  intended 
to  pursue  with  respect  to  Spain.  He  had  long  con¬ 
ceived  a  distrust  of  the  sincerity  of  the  motives, 
which  had  actuated  Ferdinand  in  the  professions  of 
his  friendship  and  attachment  to  his  person,  and  had 
cherished  some  suspicions  that  the  Prince  of  Peace 
had  not  executed  his  plans  with  that  fidelity  he  had 
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a  right  to  expect.  The  latter  began  to  perceive  the 
symptom  of  his  approaching  loss  of  favour  and 
power  with  Bounaparte;  and,  in  order  to  be  restored 
to  his  confidence,  sought  to  conciliate  the  friendly 
offices  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  to  intercede  in 
his  behalf.  This  nobleman,  however,  gave  him  but 
little  encouragement  of  preserving  the  support  of 
the  Frefich  Emperor,  who,  in  order  to  conceal  his 
plans,  had  taken  a  journey  to  Italy.  Before  his  de¬ 
parture,  Charles  and  Ferdinand  had  each  written  to 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  manage  of  the 
latter  with  a  French  princess;  in  answer  to  which 
Buonaparte  declared,  he  had  never  received  any 
communication  from  the  Prince  of  Asturias  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  marriage,  notwithstanding  he  had  previ¬ 
ously  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Fer¬ 
dinand  on  that  business.  This  circumstance  excited 
some  uneasiness  among  the  Royal  Family  of  Spain, 
whose  attentions  were  now  more  manifest  towards 
their  own  personal  welfare,  than  the  threatened  liber¬ 
ty  and  independence  of  their  kingdom.  While  the 
French  Emperor  was,  therefore,  ostensibly  occupied 
on  a  tour  to  Italy,  and,  in  the  concerns  of  that  part 
of  Europe,  and  when  it  seemed  he  was  only  solicitous 
to  improve  the  happiness  of  the  Spanifh  monarch,  he 
was  marching  a  powerful  portion  of  his  disposcable 
force  into  the  very  heart  of  that  kingdom.  As  a 
reason  for  this  measure,  and  to  lull  the  fears  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  although  at  the  same  time  it  could 
riot  fail  to  alarm  and  distract  the  mind  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  Sovereign  of  that  country ;  the  French  Monarch 
had  publicly  avowed,  that  his  intentions  was  to 
favor  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  to  which 
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he  well  knew  the  feeble  army  of  Charles  could  op¬ 
pose  no  resistance.  Indeed  so  weak  and  timid  was 
the  conduct  of  the  Sovereign  of  Spain  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  that  he  gave  orders,  for  these  very  troops,  who 
were  to  assist  in  deposing  him,  to  be  received  and 
treated,  even  better  than  those  of  his  own  nation. 

Thus  did  Buonaparte  succeed  in  his  stratagem  to 
occupy  the  Spanish  territories  with  an  immense 
army,  to  effect  the  overthrow  of  that  kingdom,  while 
he  rendered  its  legal  Sovereign  a  material  agent  in 
aiding  and  assisting  in  his  own  downfal.  Charles 
at  first  entertained  no  other  fears  of  Buonaparte 
than  that  he  would  dethrone  him  and  set  up  his  son 
Ferdinand ;  but  the  latter  was  still  less  capable  of 
resisting  the  schemes  of  Buonaparte,  as  he  was  al¬ 
ready  exposed  to  the  treacherous  and  undermining 
influence  which  had  been  secretly  exercised  by  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  for  his  destruction.  The  cabinet  of 
Madrid  was,  at  this  time,  the  seat  of  much  intrigue, 
and  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  various 
and  discordant  elements  of  which  it  was  composed, 
greatly  accelerated  the  accomplishment  of  its  ruin. 
The  character  of  Charles,  and  of  his  dissolute  Queen, 
as  well  as  the  debauched  manners  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  who  had  an  unbounded  sway  over  the  latter, 
all  conspired  to  favour  the  views  of  the  French  Em¬ 
peror  in  his  attack  on  that  kingdom 

The  following  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
by  Buonaparte  to  the  Prince  of  Asturias  ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  previous  or  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  the 
conspiracy,  has  never  yet  been  ascertained, 

“  Beloved  Ptunce, 

“  Receive  from  the  hand  of  the  Count  Haro,  the  sword  which 
•he  interest  of  iny  empire,  the  honour  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
opinion  of  your  excellent  accomplishments  require  to  be  made 
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over  lo  the  chief  of  the  troops  destined  to  revenge  our  arms  for  the 
repealed  grievances  with  which  our  enemies  have  thought  proper 
to  outrage  them.  One  day  you  will  govern  the  people  yon  now  fy 
to  conquer,  and  France  will  have  in  you  a  friend  to  distinguish 
among  its  neighbours,  to  concur  with  us,  suppressing  in  their 
origin,  and  chastising  all  those  that  may  be  disposed  to  promote 
discord.  I  have  therefore  thought  proper  to  command  General 
Junot  to  make  known  to  the  army,  that  your  sacred  person, 
placed  at  its  head,  represents  mine,  and  that  of  your  father,  my 
dear  ally.  I  am  proud  in  promising  myself,  that  by  these  means 
that  friendship  which  X  so  much  value  will  be  encreased. 

“  Napoleon, 

Emperor  of  the  French,  £cc.*r 

About  this  time  a  provisional  organization  of  the 
government  of  the  Seven  Isles,  ceded  by  Russia  to 
France,  took  place.  By  which  arrangement  these 
islands  now  form  a  constitutent  part  of  the  French 
Empire,  and  the  inhabitants  acknowledge  Buona¬ 
parte  as  their  sovereign-  These  provisions  are  in 
substance  as  follows.  The  liberty  of  worship  is  gua¬ 
ranteed,  but  the  Greek  religion  is  to  be  predomi¬ 
nant.  The  courts  of  justice,  the  laws,  and  the  senate, 
are  to  continue  as  heretofore,  until  further  orders. 
The  senate  must  have  all  their  decrees  and  deliber¬ 
ations  confirmed  by  the  Governor  Genera],  in  the 
name  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King,  with¬ 
out  which  approbation,  they  are  to  remain  without 
effect.  The  secretaries  of  state  are  to  consist  of 
three,  the  Financial,  that  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
the  united  departments  of  Justice  and  General  Po¬ 
lice.  The  secretaryship  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  sup¬ 
pressed. 

There  shall  bo  attached  to  the  Governor  Gene¬ 
ral  a  privy  council,  which  he  shall  assemble  when¬ 
ever  he  may  judge  fit.  It  is  to  be  composed  of  the 
three  Secretaries  of  State,  and  of  his  excellency  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  General  Cardeno  com- 
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mandant  of  the  troops,  is  charged  with  whatever 
relates  to  the  military,  A  statement  of  all  the 
magazines,  and  of  every  object  whatever,  moveable 
or  immoveable,  which  have  been  ceded  by  his  Ma- 
-  jesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Itussias,  shall  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Governor  General,  together  with  a 
statement  of  all  the  sums  due  to  the  government 
of  the  Seven  Islands,  by' his  excellency  the  minister 
Plenipotentiary  Monoenigo,  in  the  name  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  troops  of  the 
Seven  Islands,  in  the  pay  of  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment,  are  to  be  retained  upon  their  former  footing, 
and  the  Albanese,  who  were  in  the  Russian  service, 
but  now  discharged,  shall  provisionally  pass  into 
that  of  France.  None  of  the  troops,  can  receive 
any  orders  but  from  the  Governor  or  from  a  French 
commandant,  and  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King,  and  shall 
swear  to  remain  united  to  his  army  against  all  the 
enemies  of  the  French  Empire.  The  staff  of  the 
Albanese  shall  reside  provisionally  at  Corfu,  from 
amongst  them  a  company  shall  be  raised  in  order 
to  be>  incorporated  in  the  government  guard,  and 
two  other  companies,  from  each  Albanese  corpse, 
shall,  likewise,  be  joined  to  every  French  regiment 
to  act  as  light  infantry  in  the  mountains. 

The  present  ordinance  shall  be  notified  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate,  and  there  shall  be  a  copy 
respectfully  addressed  by  the  Governor,  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of  Italy 
his  Sovereign. 

(Signed)  Tiie  Commander  in  Chief, 
Governor  General  of  Corfu  and  its  dependences. 

C.ESAR  BeRTIIIER. 
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Buonapartb,  as  an  encourager  of  literature,  had 
this  year  presented  to  the  Imperial  Library,  at 
Paris,  248  scarce  and  valuable  M.SS.  most  of 
which  are  in  the  Oreintal  languages,  together  with 
80  typographic  monuments  of  the  15th  century; 
among  which  is  a  copy  of  Bonner’s  Fables,  the  only 
one  extant.  In  the  collection  of  M.SS.  is  a  copy 
of  the  Edda,  a  sacred  book  of  the  Scandinavian 
Mythology,  written  on  parchment,  in  the  Scandma- 
vian  language. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Restrictions  on  Commerce  in  Europe. — British 
Orders  of  Council,  against  the  Trade  of  Neutrals,— 
Resolutions  moved  on  that  Subject,  in  the  British  House 
of  Peers,  by  Lord  Er. shine. — Reduced  State  of  the 
Jf  est  India  Planter. — Treaty  with  America  not  rati¬ 
fied. — The  Adoption  of  a  rigid  Embargo  by  the  latter 
Government ,  on  all  its  Shipping. — Distressing  Effects 
produced  by  this  Measure,  both  in  England  and  Ame¬ 
rica. — Buonaparte’s  Decree  in  consequence  of  the  Or¬ 
ders  of  Council,  fyc. 

Jl  IIE  constant  efforts  of  Napoleon  to  exclude 
England  from  all  continental  trade,  and  thereby  to 
embarras  her  resources,  has  long  been  manifest. 
Europe  has  witnessed,  and  felt  the  bad  effects  of  the 
various  restrictions  which  the  French  Emperor  has 
so  frequently  decreed,  to  lessen  the  wealth  arising 
from  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  energies 
of  the  British  Nation,  and  to  excite,  by  this  means, 
a  discontent  and  disaffection  on  the  part  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  towards  its  government.  France,  although  at 
no  time  so  great  a  commercial  country  as  England, 
has  long  shewn  a  disposition  to  trade  in  those  com¬ 
modities,  whether  of  foreign  growth  or  doirustic 
fabric,  by  which  England  has  so  greatly  enriched 
herself.  Both  governments,  however,  have  pursued 
asystem  of  interdictions  and  privations,  that  have, 
hitherto,  operated  to  ruin  multitudes  of  their  sub¬ 
jects,  without  yielding  any  advantage  in  curtailing 
the  miseries  of  war,  or  hastening  the  consummation  of 
a  peace;  while  the  interest  of  the  neutral  has  been 
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as  unsparingly  sacrificed, by  the  mutual  and  severe 
prosci  lptions  of  these  two  powers.  In  France, 
every  evil  that  can  result  from  such  a  system  has 
already  been  experienced  ;  sugar,  and  other  articles, 
of  colonial  produce,,  have  exceeded  their  former 
price  by  at  least  300  per  cent,  even  the  usual  palli¬ 
atives  of  disease  where  scarcely  procureable.  Bark 
and  rhubarb,  from  the  small  quantities  in  which  they 
were  held,  rendered  their  prices  too  exhorbitant  lor 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  necessitous ;  nor  was 
this  calamity  only  confined  to  France,  many  other 
countries  on  the  continent  equally  suffered  the 
miseries  of  the  above  privations.  Britain,  in  the 
meanwhile,  was  not  exempt  from  her  share  of  the 
evil  growing  out  of  such  restrictions ;  hitherto  her 
trade  had  been  greatly  assisted  and  benefited 
through  the  medium  of  the  American  flag,  till  the 
blindness  of  her  own  policy  at  length  induced  her  to 
forego  even  that  advantage.  British  manufacture 
and  colonial  British  produce,  found  a  market  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  many  of  the  formidable  and  ostensible  op¬ 
positions  of  Buonaparte.  On  the  11th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  three  Orders  of  Council  were  issued  ;  in  the 
name  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  by  the  first  of  which, 
the  ports  of  every  country  is  declared  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  from  which  Great  Britain  is  excluded. 
All  trade  in  the  produce  or  the  manufactures  of 
these  countries  is  deemed  illegal,  and  the  vessels' 
employed  in  such  trade  are  liable  to  seizure,  unless 
such  neutral  vessel  shall  be  going  direct  to,  or  from 
c  British  or  neutral  port,  to  some  free  poi  t  in  thc- 
enemies  colonies,  or  the  British  colonies,  laden  with 
such  articles  as  it  may  be  lawful  to  import  into 
such  free  port. 
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The  second  order  provides,  “  that  no  exportation 
from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  or  growth  of  France,  Spain,  &c.  that  may  have 
been  legally  imported,  shall  be  permitted  to  be  ex¬ 
ported,  but  upon  condition  that  the  parties,  so 
exporting,  shall  enter  into  proper  security  that  they 
will  export,  within  a  limited  period,  one-third  of 
the  tonnage  of  such  goods  in  British  manufactures 
or  colonial  produce,  the  said  produce  of  France  to 
be  subject  to  such  duties  upon  exportation,  as  may 
hereafter  be  directed. 

The  third  order  directs,  lf  that  no  purchase  of 
British  prize  ships,  by  neutral  subjects,  from  the 
enemy, shall,  after  the  present  notification,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  war,  be  considered  as  valid  in  a  Bri¬ 
tish  court  of  admiralty,  but  that  any  vessel  so  pur¬ 
chased  shall  be  liable  to  confiscation. 

The  documents  granted  bv  Trench  agents,  in 
neutral  ports,  known  by  the  name  of  Certificates  of 
Origin  (certificates  that  the  cargoes  are  not  of  Bri¬ 
tish  produce  or  manufacture)  are  no  longer  to  be 
allowed;  and  all  neutral  vessels  in  possession  of 
them,  are  to  be  seized  wherever  met  with.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  these  restrictions,  though  extremely  injurious 
in  their  operative  effect  to  the  trade  of  the  United 
States,  was  only  intended  as  a  measure  of  retaliation 
on  the  blockading  decrees  of  Buonaparte,  and  to 
burden  the  colonial  trade  of  France  with  heavier 
charges  than  the  same  articles  would  cost,  if  im- 
ported  into  the  continent  direct  from  Great  Britain. 
The  effect  that  these  Orders  produced,  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America,  were  such  as  might  have  beer 
easily  foreseen  by  men,  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  reciprocity  of  advantage,  that  these  two  nation 
enjoy  in  their  trade  with  each  other.  If  Amepc* 
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has  derived  much  benefit  from  the  extension  of  her 
commerce  with  Europe  and  the  indulgence  hitherto 
shewn  it  by  the  belligerent  powers,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  England,  who  was  her  largest 
creditor,  has  equally  profited  by  that  indulgence. 
The  restraint,  therefore,  imposed  by  these  Orders  of 
Council,  are  alike  unwise,  unjust,  and  impolitic. 

The  laws  of  nations,  according  to  all  authorities, 
clearly  demands  that  respect  should,  at  all  times, 
be  observed  to  neutrals,  which  had  committed  no 
act  of  outrage  or  offence  against  any  belligerent. 
An  attack  on  their  rights  cannot,  then,  be  justified 
on  a  principle  of  retaliation;  such  conduct,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government  is,  therefore,  with* 
out  any  defence.  If  the  decrees  of  France  against 
commerce,  were  such  as  to  render  some  measures  of 
resistance  necessary,  why  not  pursue  them  in  a  way 
more  consistant  with  the  glory,  honour,  and  interest 
of  Britain?  Why  sacrafice  an  unoffending  neutral  to 
the  fury  of  an  unprofitable  resentment?  Has  Eng¬ 
land  gained  her  object  by  these  restrictions?  has 
she  so  humbled  Buonaparte,  or  reduced  France,  by 
imitating  his  blockading  system,  as  to  induce  him 
to  sue  for  a  peace,  or  relax  his  exertion  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  his  schemes  to  effect  her  downfall  ?  If 
Great  Britain,  with  her  powerful  navy,  has  so  long 
been  unable  to  extort  from  France  any  revocation 
of  its  edicts  unfavourable  to  commerce,  how  could 
she  vainly  expect  that  America  could  achieve  this 
renunciation  solely  by  virtue  of  her  negociations. 
This  surely  was  no  ground  on  which  the  Orders  of 
Council  could  be  maintained,  and  yet  they  seem  to 
have  no  other  foundation  in  principle. 

It  still  remains  to  be  shewn  in  what  decrees  of 
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Buonaparte  theAmericangoverninent  has  acquiesced, 
lliat-  has  proved  of  such  serious  injury  to  the  real 
interest  of  Britain.  Does  not  her  trade  involve  in 
it  a  very  large  portion  of  British  capital?  every 
shipment  made  by  the  United  States,  to  France,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  continent,  was  freighted  with 
an  eventual  benefit  or  remitance  to  England.  In 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  her  trade,  either 
foreign  or  domestic ;  the  orders  for  British  goods 
were  increased  as  the  manufacturers  and  traders  of 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and 
of  London  itself,  can  fully  explain.  A  warm  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place  on  the  foregoing  subject  in  the 
British  parliament,  where  the  following  resolutions 
were  moved  by  Lord  Erskine,  on  the  illegal  and 
unconstitutional  proceedings  which  had  given  rise 
to  these  debates, 

1st.  That  the  power  of  making  laws  to  hind  the  people  of  tfiis 
realm,  is  exclusively  vested  in  his  Majesty  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons  of 
the  realm,  in  parliament  assembled:  and  that  every  attempt  to 
make,  alter,  suspend,  or  repeal  such  laws,  by  order  of  his  Majesty 
in  his  privy  council,  or  in  any  other  manner,  than  by  his  Majes¬ 
ty  in  parliament,  is  unconstitutional  and  illegal. 

2d.  That  the  advising  his  Majesty  to  issue  any  order  in  council, 
lor  dispensing  with,  or  suspending  any  of  the  laws  of  the  realm,  is 
a  high  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitution  thereof. 

That  the  same  cannot  in  any  case  be  justified,  but  by  some 
unforeseen  and  urgent  necessity  endangering  the  public  safety. 

And  that  in  every  such  case  it  is  the  duty  of  his  Majesty’s 
ministers  to  advise  his  Majesty,  after  issuing  such  order,  forthwith 
to  asemble  his  parliament,  in  order  both  that  the  necessity  of  such 
proceeding  may  bs  inquired  of  and  determined ;  and  that  due 
provision  may  be  made  for  the  public  safety,  by  the  authority  of 
_his  Majesty  in  parliament, 

3d.  That  .he  law  of  nations  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
that  neutral  nations,  not  interposing  in  the  war  between  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  and  his  enemies,  have  a  legal  right  to  such  freedom  of  con- 
merce  and  navigation,  as  is  secured  to  them  by  the  law  of  nations. 

4th.  That  the  late  orders  of  his  Majesty  in  council,  are  con-  1 
trary  to  the  law  of  nations,  inasmuch  as  they  purport  to  interrupt 
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the  commerce  of  friendly  nations,  carrying  on  their  accustomed 
trade  in  innocent  articles,  between  their  own  country  and  the 
ports  of  his  Majesty’s  enemies,  not  actually  blockaded;  and  even 
between  their  own  country  and  those  of  his  Majesty's  allies.  And 
also,  inasmuch  as  they  purport  to  compel  such-trade  in  future,  to 
come  in  the  tirsi  instance,  under  pain  of  confiscation,  to  the  ports 
of  his  Majesty’s  dominions,  or  of  his  allies,  and  there  to  submit  to 
such  regulations,  restrictions,  and  duties,  as  shall  be  imposed  upon 
them. 

5th.  That  by  the  law  of  nations,  all  independent  governments 
have  an  undoubted  right,  both  in  war  and  peace,  to  regulate  tit 
their  own  territories,  and  according  to  their  own  convenience, 
except  where  specially  restrained  by  tieaty,  the  admission  or  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  ships  or  merchandize  of  other  states.  That  by  the 
municipal  law  of  this  and  other  European  countries,  it  hath  been 
usual  to  require,  that  vessels  trading  to  or  from  the  ports  theieoi, 
shall  carry  such  certificates  or  other  documents,  shewing  in  what 
country  the  vessel  hath  been  built,  fitted,  or  owned,  by  what 
sailors  she  is  navigated,  and  in  what  country  the  articles  compos¬ 
ing  the  cargo  have  been  grown,  produced,  or  manufactured, as  may 
be  judged  necessary  to  entitle  them  to  entry. 

And,  that  the  ships  of  friendly  nations  carrying  such  papers  in 
time  of  war,  do  not  thereby  violate  any  rule  of  amity  with  other 
countries,  or  legally  tnegre  any  penalty  whatever,  unless  sucii 
papers  should  be  found  to  be  fraudulent. 

6th.  That  so  much  of  his  Majesty’s  order  in  council,  of  the 
lltli  of  November  last,  as  directs,  that  “  any  vessels  carrying  any 
certificates  or  documents,  declaring,  that  the  articles  of  the  cargo 
are  not  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  his  Majesty’s  dominions, 
oy  to  that  effect,  or  carrying  any  other  document  referring  to  such 
certificate  or  document,  shall,  together  with  the  goods  laden  there¬ 
in,  belonging  to  the  persons  by  whom,  or  on  whose  behalf,  any 
such  document  was  put  on  board,  be  adjudged  lawful  prize  to  the 
captor  is  a  gross  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and 
of  the  statues  made  for  the  freedom  of  navigation  and  commerce,  and 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  realm-,  inasmuch  as, 
it  purports  to  expose  the  property  both  of  foreign  merchants,  and 
even  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  ;  in  the  ports  of  this  realm,  as  well 
as  on  the  high  seas,  to  unjust  detention  and  foifeiture  incases 
where  no  offence  whatever  hath  been  committed  against  any 
known  principle,  or  rule  of  the  law  of  nations,  or  against  any  law, 
statue,  or  usage  of  the  realm. 

7th.  That  the  free  access  to  the  ports  of  this  realm,  and  the 
liberty  of  trading  to  and  from  the  same  has  been  secured  to 
merchant  strangers,  not  being  of  a  hostile  na’ion,  by  Magna 
Charta  and  other  ancient  statutes,  in  which  it  is  expressly  pro¬ 
vided,  “  that  no  manner  of  ship,  which  is  fraught  towards  Eng¬ 
land  or  elsewhere,  be  compelled  to  come  to  any  port  of  England, 
nor  there  to  abide,  agifnxt  the  will  of  the  masters  and  mariners  of 
i  the  same,  or  of  the  merchants  whose  the  goods  be.” 
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And  that  the  said  statues  were  intended,  not  only  to  protect 
the  innocent  commerce  of  friendly  nations,  but  also  to  secure  to 
the  people  of  this  realm  the  benefit  of  a  free  and  open  market  for 
the  sale  of  the  produce  ahd  manufactures  thereof;  and  for  the 
cariying  on  of  such  trade,  as  might  conduce  to  the  profit  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  realm. 

8th,  That  the  above  mentioned  orders  of  his  Majesty  in  council 
are  in  open  breach  and  violation  of  the  said  statutes,  inasmuch  as 
they  direct  that  ships  fraught  to  other  places  than  this  kingdom, 
and  even  to  ports  belonging  to  His  Majesty’s  allies,  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  come  to  the  ports  of  this  realm,  or  of  its  dependencies, 
and  there  to  abide  under  such  Restrictions  or  regulations  as  Ids 
Majesty  may  be  advised  to  impose  upon  them  ;  and  also  inas¬ 
much  as  they  direct  that  the  goods  laden  in  such  vessels  shall  not 
be  cleared  out  again  from  such  ports,  without  having  been,  in 
seme  case,  previously  entered  and  landed ;  nor,  in  other  cases, 
'■'itliout  having  obtained  from  his  Majesty’s  officers  licences  to 
depart,  which  licences  such  officers  are  not,  by  any  known  law  of 
this  realm,  authorised  to  grant. 

Similar  resolutions  tvere  proposed  by  Lord  Lau¬ 
derdale,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Orders  in 
Council  Bill,  which  were  likewise  negatived. 

The  distress  of  the  West  Indian  planters,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  exclusion  of  their  produce  from  tire 
usual  markets  on  the  continent,  Was  another  subject 
of  parliamentary  consideration.  By  a  report  of  one 
of  their  committees,  it  was  stated,  that  the  situation 
of  the  planters  interest  had  been  gradually  declin¬ 
ing  from  the  year  1799  that  sugar  had  at  length 
attained  such  a  state  of  depreciation^  that  instead 
of  paying  the  planter  18  per  cent;  for  his  capital 
the  necessary  expences  incurred  on  it,  were  not 
reimbursed;  while  the  duty  demanded  by  govern¬ 
ment  increased,  as  the  price  became  lessened  to  the 
consumer.  To  remedy  these  evils  the  committee 
suggested  a  decrease  of  duty  and  an  advance  of 
bounty,  and  to  preclude  all  intercourse  between  the 
ports  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Martinique,  and  Guada- 
loupe,  through  the  medium  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  conclusion  it  was  stated,  that  unless  some  speedy 
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and  effectual  relief  were  adopted,  the  ruin  of  a  great 
number  of  planters,  and  others  connected  with 
them,  would  inevitably  take  place.  Yet  what 
benefit  or  advantage  has  been  the  Orders  of  Council 
to  them  ;  Have  they  found  a  more  rapid  sale  in  any 
of  the  European  markets,  for  their  sugar,  cotton  or 
coffee?  It  is  stated,  that  in  a  single  year,  45,000 
hogsheads  of  sugar  were  imported  through  American 
bottoms,  into  the  port  of  Amsterdam  alone.  Has  the 
Orders  of  Council,  while  they  have  annihilated 
this  trade,  transfered  any  of  its  advantages  to  the 
British  colonies,  by  enforcing  a  substitution  of  their 
produce  in  lieu  of  the  produce  hitherto  furnished  by 
the  French  islands ;  considerations  of  this  nature, 
ought  to  have  operated  on  the  'minds  of  the  framers 
of  those  orders,  which,  after  the  most  favourable 
construction  that  can  be  put  on  them,  seem  as  des¬ 
titute  of  true  political  foresight  and  wisdom,  as 
they  have  since  proved  ineffectual  in  promoting  the 
object  for  which  they  were  intended.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  notice  the  effects  and  countervailing 
measures  that  they  gave  rise  to  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  rejoinder  th'ey  called  forth  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Emperor,  in  the  decree  which  he  after¬ 
wards  issued  in  consequence  of  them. 

The  first  step  tak'en  by  the  President  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  as  soon  as  the  Orders  of  Council  were 
made  known  in  that  country,  was  his  recommen¬ 
dation  to  congress  that  they  should  (in  order  to 
avert  the  increasing  danger  that  threatened  the 
vessels  and  merchandize  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  belligerents  of  Eurpoe,)  put  an  immediate  stop 
to  the  departure  of  their  vessels  from  any  of  the 
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forts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  prepare  for  any 
hostile  event  that  might  result  from  such  an  inhi- 
tion.  The  House  of  Representatives  in  consequence, 
laid  an  embargo  on  all  shipping  within  the  harbours 
of  the  United  States,  cleared  or  not  cleared  out, 
bound  to  ,any  foreign  port  or  place,  and  strictly 
prohibited  the  furnishing  of  any  clearance,  even  from 
one  part  to  another  within  the  United  States, 
(<  unless  the  master,  owner,  consignee,  or  fact'or 
of  such  vessel,  shall  first  give  bond,  in  a  sum  of 
double  of  the  value  of  vessel  and  cargo,  that  the 
said  goods  wares  or  merchandize  shall  be  relanded 
in  some  part  of  the  United  States.” 

This  measure,  though  much  the  wisest  and  safest, 
the  American  government  could  adopt,  was  repro¬ 
bated  by  some  as  a  sort  of  negative  war  declared 
against  Great  Britain  ;  nor  was  it  generally  approv¬ 
ed  of,  in  some  of  the  maritime  ports  of  the  United 
States..  That  America  had  a  right  to  pursue  a 
policy  most  congenial  to  her  interest" and  welfare, 
can  only  be  questioned  by  those  who  are  ever  ready 
to  trample  on  the  freedom  and  privileges  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation.  The  Embargo  was  solely  a  defensive 
measure,  and  had  in  it. nothing  hostile  to  the  belli¬ 
gerents  of  Europe.  England  might  complain  of  it, 
and  France  might  condemn  it,  as  tending  to  diminish 
their  supplies  and  weaken  their  resources  ;  but  the 
United  States  was  competed  to  look  to  her  own 
interest,  and  to  eseape,  if  she  could,  the  dangers 
with  which  hoth  these  powers,  by  their  blockading 
decrees,  had  threatened  her  commerce.  If  France 
as  has  since  been  proved,  could  so  well  dispense 
with  the  American  trade,  as  to  feel  no  distressing 
inconvenience  from  Us  suspension  for  so  long,  a  time, 
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America  could  also  dispense  with  her  commercial 
intercourse  with  England ;  since  the  one  greatly, 
promoted  and  assisted  the  other.  We  know  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  but  little  regard  for  the 
sufferings  his  subjects  might  sustain  by  such  privati¬ 
ons,  while  Great  Britain  has  a  more  distinct  inter¬ 
est  in  preventing  the  loss  or  interruption  of  a  com¬ 
merce,  in  which  so  large  a  portion  of  her  capital  is 
identified.  By  encouraging  those  means  which 
have  conduced  to  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States, 
England  has  derived  a  proportionate  benefit.  Her 
manufacturers  and  merchants  have  profited  by  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  the  Americans,  and  have, 
ultimately,  enjoyed j  and  participated  in  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  their  shipments  to  a  continental  market, 
at  a  time  when  they  were  not  permitted  any  direct 
or  ostensible  communication  with  them. 

The  famous  Berlin  Decree  of  Buonaparte,  and  the 
IK)  less  famous  British  Orders  of  Council  of  the 
1 1  tli  of  November,  have  mutually  operated  to 
liarrass  and  distress  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  while  it  is  yet  doubtful  whether  England  or 
Erance  have  gained  any  advantage  by  those  restric¬ 
tions.  They  both  seem  to  have  sprung  from  the 
same  source  of  inconsiderate  oppression,  as  far  as 
their  operative  effectsextending,  to  injure  the  peace¬ 
ful  and  industrious  pursuits  of  neutrals.  The  Ber¬ 
lin  Decree  founded  its  principle  on  the  blockading 
system  then  pursued  by  England,  and  was  only  a 
counterpart  of  that  system  which  Great  Britain  had 
herself  previously  established.  It  commenced  its 
preamble  by  stating,  that  England  had  ceased  to 
observe  the  laws  of  nations,  that  she  considers  every 
individual  as  an  enemy  who  belongs  to  a  hostile 
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state,  ancl  makes  prisoners  not  only  of  tire  c/tu..?  of 
ships  of  war,  but  also  the  crews  of  merchant  vessels, 
and  persons  employed  in  mercantile  affairs.  That 
she  seizes  and  co'ndems  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals,  not  at  war  with  her,  and  extends  her 
blockade  to  places  not  fortified,  and  to  whole  coasts 
and  whole  kindgdoms.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  further  states,  that  it  is  a  right  confered  by  na¬ 
ture  to  oppose  to  an  enemy  the  weapons  he  em¬ 
ploys  against  you,  and  to  fight  him  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  he  attacks;  in  consequence  of 
which,  Buonaparte  had  determined,  by  virtue  of 
that  decree,  to  retort  those  acts,  as  far  as  his  powers 
would  enable  him,  which  Great  Britain  had  engraft¬ 
ed  into  her  maritime  code.  These  cogent  and  im¬ 
perious  arguments  were  afterwards  combated  by 
the  Orders  of  Council;  which  were  resorted  to  as  a 
justifiable  measure  of  retaliation  for  the  very  decree 
that  her  own  maritime  aggressions  had  given  rise  to; 
a  species  retaliation  that,  without  opposing  any 
.difficulties  to  France,  was  well  calculated  to  ruin  her 
trade  and  friendship  with  America. 

It  has  been  said  the  United  States  should  not 
have  tamely  submited  to  Buonaparte’s  decrees, 
which  so  deeply  struck  at  her  commerce  and  inde¬ 
pendence;  and  that  she  should  have  resisted,  what 
England  has  not  been  able  yet  to  resist,  with  all  her 
maritime  prowess.  Can  she  effect  a  revocation  of 
any  of  those  edicts  of  Napoleon,  by  which  her  own 
trade  lias  been  so  forcibly  shut  out  from  the  conti¬ 
nent;  yet  America  has  been  upbraided  for  its  pas¬ 
sive  acquiesence  in,  and  submission  to  those  tyrannic 
decrees,  with  no  other  means  in  her  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  them,  than  the  feeble  negociations  of  an  ac-> 
credited  minister  at  Paris, 
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'1'he  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  chambers 
of  Commerce  in  France,  will  plainly  shew  the  im- 
potericy  of  the  British  Orders  of  Council,  as  a  means 
of  harassing  and  distressing  that  kingdom,  and  that 
its  inhabitants  were  fully  prepared  to  brave  all  those 
useless  interdictions  by  which  England  has  so  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  sought  to  annoy  them. 

CIRCULAR  LETTER* 

REDRESSED  by  the  minister,  of  the  interior,  to  the 
CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE. 

"  You  are  not  unacquainted.  Gentlemen,  with  the  late  acts  of 
the  British  Government,  that  last  stage  of  the  oppression  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world  :  you  know  that  it  has  resolved  to  destroy 
the  feeble  remains  of  the  independence  of  the  seas.  It  now  thinks 
proper,  that,  henceforth,  no  ships  shall  navigate  the  seas  without 
touching  at  its  ports,  without  a  tribute  to  its  pretended  'overeigu- 
ty  ;  and  without  receiving  from  it  an  ignominious  licence. 

“  Thus  the  ocean  is,  henceforward,  only  the  field  of  slavery; 
the  usurpation  of  the  most  sacred  of  the  rights  of  nations  is  con¬ 
summated,  and  this  tyrannic  yoke  is  to  press  upon  them  until  the 
the  day  of  vengeance,  or,  until  brought  to  a  due  sense  of  modera¬ 
tion,  the  English  Government  will  itself,  calm  its  rage,  and  break 
that  sceptre  to  which  the  nations  of  the  continent  will  never  con¬ 
sent  to  submit. 

“  I  am  calling  our  common  attention  to  the  important  circum¬ 
stance  which  must  powerfully  induce  us  to  awaken  your  patrio¬ 
tism  and  your  wisdom.  One  would  have  imagined,  that  every 
obstruction  and  restraint  that  clogged  the  course  of  the  commerce 
on  the  Continent,  had  been  exhausted:  still,  however,  they  are 
going  to  be  aggravated  by  the  measures  lately  adopted  by  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  they  will  find  our  minds  made  up  to  struggle  against, 
and  to  overcome  this  new  mode  of  oppression. 

“  We  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  consequences.  Importa¬ 
tion  and  exportation,  already  so  much  restricted,  will  soon  be 
much  more  so.  Every  thing  connected  with  maritime  commerce; 
every  thing  that  depends  upon  it,  will  now  be  liable  to  more  dif¬ 
ficulties,  to  more  uncertainty.  There  are,  however,  two  channels 
that  still  remain  open. 

“  The  power  of  attacking  every  ship  that  renounces  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  its  national  flag,  by  a  shameful  submission  to  the 
British  sovereignly,  and  by  navigating  under  a  British  licence, 
will  open  a  wide  field  to  the  hopes  of  our  commanders.  Such  a 
resource  will  not  prove  ineffectual,  and  French  commerce  will 
not  devote  itself  uselessly  to  that  sort  of  warfare  which  never  lets 
courage,  dexterity,  and  decision,  go  unrewarded. 

“  We  have,  moreover,  to  hope,  that  neutral  ships  will  elude 
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the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruizers;  the  immense  extent  of  the 
coasts  of  the  empire  will  favour  and  protect  their  enterprise. 

“  These  resources  ought  not  to  be  undervalued,  nor  counted 
for  nothing.  France  will  submit  to  a  temporary  situation,  which 
can  only  change  with  time  and  with  new  exertions;  but  her 
enemy  shall  not  deptive  her  of  the  main  basis  of  her  prosperity; 
her  internal  communication,  her  relations  with  the  Continent 
where  she  no  longer  sees  any  but  friends  or  allies;  her  soil  will 
riot  be  lesfs  fertile,  her  industry  will  not  maintain  itself  the  less, 
though  deprived  of  some  materials  which  it  Ts  not  impossible  la 
replace. 

“  To  this  last  proposition  I  am  rather  anxious,  Gentlemen,  to 
direct  your  attention.  You  have  advice  to  give,  and  examples  to 
hold  out  to  commeice.  You  must  already  foresee  the  effect  of; 
t  help  rival  ion  ot  certain  materials,  more  especially  of  cotton,  and 
of  ingredients  lor  dying  cotton,  of  which  a  quantity  has  been 
stored  up  in  France  :  that  which  we  shall  derive  from  the  Levant, 
and  that  which,  at  a  more  distant  period,  we  shall  reap  from  our 
indigenous  culture,  not  unsuccessfully  essayed,  will  suffice  to  sup¬ 
port,  in  a  great  measure,  our  manufactures  t  but  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  some  of  them  may  experience  privations,  we  must  have 
recourse,  as  far  as  possible,  to  hemp  and  flax,  in  order  to  pro-, 
vide  occupation  fur  those  manufacturers  who  would  no  longer  be 
employed  with  articles  of  cotton.  It  were  desirable  that  we 
could  ch cumscr.be  our  consumption  within  the  products  of  the 
materials  the  growth  of  our  soil,  and  restrain  the  unhappy  effects 
ot  habits  and  tastes  contracted  for  manufactures,  that  would  render 
us  dependant  upon  foreign  countries. 

“The  materials  for  dying  may  become  scarce,' — but  many  of 
them  may  he  replaced  by  the  productions  of  our  own  soil.  We 
will  dispense  with  the  rest  by  a  slight  sacrifice  of  some  colours,, 
which  may  please  from  their  apparent  greater  beauty,  without 
adding  any  thing  to  the  intrinsic  goodness  of  the  article.  Besides,, 
no  small  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  genius  of  our  manufac¬ 
turers-— it  will  triumph  over  those  difficulties, 

“  The  channels  which,  in  spite  of  these  usurpations,  will  remain 
open  to  importation,  may  not  suffice  fur  t'.e  consumption  ot  sugar 
and  toffee  ;  these  objects  of  a  secondary  utility  may  become 
scarce — but  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  will  not  suffer  from  this, 
temporary  privation  :  habits  of  indulgence  too  widely  indulged 
will  be  counteracted  and  restrained  by  the  rise  in  the  price. 

“  And  besides,  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Great  Nation  will 
allow  itself  to  be  intimidated  by  the  privation  .of  some  lutile  en¬ 
joyments?  Her  armies  have  endured,  without  a  murmur,  the 
most  pinching  wants,  that  great  example  will  not  have  been  held 
out  in  vain;  and  when  we  have  in  view  to  re-conquer  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  seas ;  when  we  have  in  view  to  rescue  and  re¬ 
deem  commerce  from  the  ruinous  acts  ot  piracy  that  are  jurdi- 
cally  exercised  against  it ;  when  we  have  in  view  the  vindication 
of  the  national  honour,  and  the  breaking  down  of  those  furcccE 
caudin<x  which  England  is  attempting  to  erect  upon  our  coastsi 
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The  French  people  will  support  with  the  dignity  and  the  courage 
that  belong  to  their  great  character,  the  temporary  sacrifices  that 
ate  imposed  upon  their  taste,  their  habits,  and  their  industry.  The 
commerce  of  Europe  will  soon,  no  doubt,  be  rescued  from  op¬ 
pression.  The  interests  of  nations';  the  honour  of  sovereingt  ; 
the  magnanimous  resolutions  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Allies 
of  France;  the  power  and  wish  of  the  Hero  who  rules  over  us, 
the  justice  of  a  cause  to  which  Heaven  will  grant  its  protection; 
every  motive  concurs  to  decide  the  contest;  nor  can  its  issue 
remain  uncertain.  Accept,  Gentlemen,  the  assurance  of  my 
sincere  esteem.” 

(Signed)  “  Cretet.’’ 

The  pressure  of  distress,  occasioned  by  the  Or¬ 
ders  of  Council,  Was  more  severely  felt  in  England 
than  it  possibly  could  be,  either  in  France  or  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  If  the  ships  of  the  latter  were  laid  up  to  rot, 
rather  than  expose  them  to  insult  and  capture,  it  is 
every  way  manifest  that  the  manufacturing  towns  in 
England  suffered  greatly  from  the  suspended  inter¬ 
course  between  the  two  countries.  The  merchants 
of  London  and  of  Liverpool,  met  to  petition  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  rescind  those  Orders,  as  they  could  find  no 
market  for  their  goods,  and  had  large  sums  due  to 
them  from  the  United  States,  which  they  were  fear¬ 
ful  might  be  eventually  sequestered  ;  at  all  events, 
to  have  these  remitances  so  long  detained,  could  not 
fail  to  be  attended  with  serious  consequences  to 
their  credit,  while  it  was  uncertain  what  would  be 
the  final  issue  of  such  an  interruption. 

America  had  refused  to  ratify  a  treaty  which  had 
been  provisionally  concluded  by  her  minister  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  had  put  herself  into  a  formidable- posture 
of  defence,  in  case  she  could  not  obtain,  through  the 
more  pacific  medium  of  negociation  and  remon¬ 
strance,  such  relaxations  of  the  equally  insolent  and 
unjust  decrees  of  Great  Britain  and  France  towards 
her,  as  was  necessary  to  assure  a  safe  passport  to  her 
future  trade  and  intercourse  with  Europe.  Eng- 
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land,  for  a  time,  seemed  unwiling  to  grant  her  any 
concessions  that  might  be  construed  into  a  yielding 
measure  in  favour  of  France,  while  Buonaparte  as 
obstinately  persisted  in  refusing  her  any  accommo¬ 
dation  that  might  add  to  the  commercial  preponder¬ 
ance  and  influence  of  Great  Britain. 

We  shall  here  give  the  rejoinder  of  the  French 
Emperor  to  tire  British  Orders  of  Council  of  the 
11th  of  November,  and  which,  as  far  as  it  affects  the 
interest  of  the  United  States,  still  remains  unre¬ 
pealed. 

IMPERIAL  DECREE. 

REJOINDER  TO  HIS  BRITANNtC  MAJESTY’S  ORDER  IN  COUK- 
CIL,  OF  THE  llTH  NOV.  1807. 

“  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  and  Pro¬ 
tector  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation: 

“  Observing  the  measures  adopted  by  the  British  Government, 
on  the  llih  of  November  last,  by  which  vessels  belonging  to 
neutral,  friendly,  or  even  powers  the  allies  of  England,  are  made 
liable,  not  only  to  be  searched  by  English  cruizers,  but  to  be 
compulsorily -detained  in  England,  and  to  have  a  tax  laid  on  them 
of  so  much  per  cent,  on  the  cargo,  to  be  regulated  by  the  British 
legislature: 

“  Observing  that  by  these  acts  the  British  Government 
denationalizes  ships  of  every  nation  in  Europe;  that  it  is  not  com¬ 
petent  for  any  government  to  detract  from  its  own  independence 
and  rights,  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  having  in  trust  the  sove¬ 
reignties  and  independence  of  the  flag;  that  if  by  an- unpardon¬ 
able  weakness,  and  which  in  the  eyas  of  posterity  would  be  an 
indelible  stain,  such  a  tyranny  was  allowed  to  be  established  into 
principles  and  consecrated  by  usage,  the  English  would  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  it  to  assert  it  as  a  right,  as  they  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  tolerance  of  Governments  to  establish  the  infamous  princi¬ 
ple,  that  the  flag  of  a  nation  dues  not  cover  goods,  and  to  give  to 
their  right  of  blockade  and  arbitrary  extension,  and  which  in¬ 
fringes  on  the  sovereingty  of  every  state;  we  have  decreed,  and 
do  decree  as  follows:” 

Art.  I.  Every  ship,  to  whatever  nation  it  may  belong,  that 
shall  have  submitted  to  be  searched  by  an  English  ship,  or  to  a 
voyage  to  England,  or  that  shall  have  paid  any  tax  whatsoever  to 
the  English  Government,  is  thereby,  and  for  that  alone,  declared 
to  be  denationalized,  to  have  forfeited  the  protection  of  its  King, 
and  to  have  become  English  property. 

II.  Whether  the  ships  thus  denationalized  by  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  English  Government,  enter  into  our  ports,  or 
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those  of  ouv  ailiics,  ot  whether  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  ships 
of  war,  or  of  our  privateers,  they  are  declared  to  be  good  and  law¬ 
ful  prizes, 

III.  The  British  Islands  are  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  block¬ 
ade,  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  Every  ship,  of  whatever  nation, 
or  whatsoever  the  nature  of  its  cargo  may  be,  that  sails  from  the 
ports  of  England,  or  those  of  the  English  colonies,  and  of  the 
countries  occupied  by  English  troops,  and  proceeding  to  England, 
or  to  the  English  colonies,  or  to  countries  occupied  by  English 
troops,  is  good  and  lawful  prize,  as  contrary  to  the  present 
Decree  ;  and  may  be  captured  by  our  ships  of  war  or  out  priva¬ 
teers,  and  adjudged  to  the  captor. 

IV.  These  measures,  which  are  resorted  to  only  in  jusr  reta¬ 
liation  of  the  barbarous  system  adopted  by  England,  which 
assimilates  its  legislation  to  that  of  Algiers,  shall  cease  to  have 
any  effect  with  respect  to  all  nations  who  shall  have  the  firmness  to 
compel  the  English  Government  to  respect  their  flag.  They’ 
shall  continue  to  be  rigorously  in  force  as  long  as  that  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  turn  to  the  principle  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  which 
regulates  the  relations  of  civilized  states  in  a  state  of  war.  The 
provisions  of  the  present  decree  shall  be  abrogated  and  null ;  in 
fact,  as  soon  as  the  English  abide  again  by  the  principles  of  the 
Law  of  Nations,  which  are  also  the  principles  of  justice  and  of 
honour. 

All  our  Ministers  are  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  present 
decree,  which  shall  be  inserted  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Laws. 

NAPOLEON, 

By  order  of  the  Emperor.  The  Secretary  of  State, 

H.  B.  MARET. 

At  our  Royal  Palace,  at  Milan,  December  17,  1807. 

France  has,  however,  declared  in  her  deplomatic 
communications  with  America,  that  her  Commercial 
decrees  were  never  intended  to  be  applied  to  the 
United  States,  and  has  ordered  the  restoration  of 
those  American  vessels,  that  had  been  seized  and 
detained  by  virtue  of  them,  in  several  French  and 
Spanish  ports. 

The  Embargo  was  followed  up  by  another  mea~ 
sure  of  equal  wisdom  and  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  we  mean  the  Non  Intercourse  Act 
which  took  place  on  the  suspension  of  the  Embargo, 
and  "could  not  fail  deeply  to  affect  the  commercial 
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interest  of  Britain.  By  this  act,  had  it  continued 
longer  in  force,  it  would  have  clearly  been  preced¬ 
ed  that  America  could  exist  independant  of  her 
trade  with  England,  and  that  her  citizens  could 
subsist  by  means  of  their  more  local  and  internal 
occupations  and  industry.  By  not  importing  ar¬ 
ticles  of  English  manufacture,  they  would  soon  ex¬ 
tend  those  of  their  present  domestic  fabric,  and 
which,  in  a  little  while,  might  supercede  those 
European  and  foreign  supplies  that  now  constitute 
so  large  a  portion  of  their  consumption. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Affairs  of  "Portugal  resumed. — Manifesto  of  the 
Prince  Regent  on  his  Arrival  at  the  Brazils. — The 
French  take  Possession  of  Lisbon.— Buonaparte's 
Decree  relative  to  Portugal. — Proclamation  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Junot. — Capture  of  Maderia  bp  the  English.— Suc¬ 
cession  to  the  Crown  of  Italy,  §c. 

In  resuming  our  narrative  of  the  events  which 
took  place  in  Portugal,  we  feel  ourselves  obliged  to 
take  a  further  retrospective  view  of  some  of  the 
circumstances  that  first  gave  rise  to  the  existing 
hostilities  between  that  kingdom  and  France,  as 
appears  by  a  Manifesto  published  by  the  Prince 
Regent,  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  the  Bra¬ 
zils.  The  motives  which  induced  the  Court  of  Por¬ 
tugal  to  issue  this  justification  and  exposition  of  its 
conduct,  are  detailed  with  much  precision  and  can¬ 
dour.  It  declares,  that  after  having  kept  a  silence 
suitable  to  the  different  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  placed,  that  it  owes  to  its  own  dignity  a  full  and 
complete  developement  of  the  principles  by  which 
it  has  been  actuated,  that  impartial  Europe,  and 
posterity,  may  judge  of  the  purity  of  the  conduct 
it  had  adopted,  as  well  to  avoid  the  fruitless  effusion 
of  the  blood  of  its  people  ;  as  because  it  could  not 
persuade  itself  that  solemn  treaties,  of  which  it  had 
fulfilled  the  burthensome  conditions  in  favour  of 
France,  should  become  a  despicable  infants  toy  in 
the  eyes  of  a  government  whose  incommensurable 
ambition  has  no  limits,  and  which  has  but  too  much 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  persons  most  prejudiced  in 
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its  favour.  Estates,  that  it  is  not  in  invective,  or  in 
vain  arid  useless  menaces,  that  the  court  of  Portu¬ 
gal  will  raise  its  voice  from  the  midst  of  the  new 
empire,  which  it  is  about  to  create,  but  that  in  the 
language  of  authentic  facts,  it  will  make  known  tp 
Europe,  and  its  subjects,  all  that  it  has  suffered;  in 
order  to  excite  the  attention  of  those  who  may  still 
desire  not  to  be  the  victims  of  so  unbounded  an 
ambition,  and  "who  may  feel  how  much  the  future 
fate  of  Portugal,  and  the  restitution  of  its  states, 
invaded  without  a  declaration  of  war,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  profound  peace,  ought  to  be  of  consequence  to 
Europe  :  if  Europe  ever  hopes  to  see  revive  the  se¬ 
curity  and'  independence  of  the  powers  which  for¬ 
merly  composed  a  species  of  republic  that  balanced 
itself,  and  maintained  an  equilibiruni  in  all  its  differ¬ 
ent  parts.  An  appeal  to  providence  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  exposition,  and  a  religious  Prince 
feels  all  the  importance  of  it;  since  guilt  cannot 
always  remain  unpunished,  and  usurpation  and 
violence  enfeeble  and  consume  themselves,  by  the 
continual  efforts  they  are  obliged  to  employ. 

The  court  of  Portugal  saw  with  regret  the  French 
revolution,  and  deplored  the  fate  of  the  virtuous 
King,  with  whom  it  was  connected  by  the  closest 
ties  of  blood  ;  and,  although  it  took  no  part  in  the 
war  which  the  conduct  of  the  madmen  who  then 
reigned,  (by  the  confession  even  of  the  present  go¬ 
vernment)  forced  all  governments  to  declare  against 
them,  it  had  always  endeavoured  to  preserve  the 
most  perfect  neutrality.  Even  during  the  unsettled 
state  of  France,  the  court  of  Portugal  received  a 
minister  from  that  government  whom  it  had  treated 
with  respect,  but  who  was  not  acknowledged,  as  the 
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principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  nor  of  public  law, 
would  allow  of  his  being  accredited  under  such 
extraordinary  changes,  by  any  legitimate  or  inde¬ 
pendant  government.  It  then  proceeds  to  notice 
the  detention  of  the  Portuguese  merchant  vessels 
after  the  peace  of  1801,  while  France  demanded  and 
received  indemnities  for  those  which  had  been  de¬ 
tained  on  the  part  of  Portugal,  to  compensate  the 
losses  sustained  by  her  own  merchants.  It  likewise 
complains  of  the  perfidy  of  the  Spanish  court, 
which  had  been  accessary,  in  forcing.  Portugal  to 
receive  unjust  and  humiliating  conditions  of  peace, 
in  the  treaties  of  Badajoz  and  Madrid,  and  which 
had  even  availed  herself  of  the  forces  of  France  to 
wrest  from  Portugal  a  small  extent  of  territory  of 
the  province  of  Alentjo,  on  the  side  of  Olivenza ; 
thus  leaving  to  posterity  an  eternal  monument  of 
the  wretched  recompence  she  bestowed  on  an  ally, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  antient  rivalry  of  the  two 
nations,  would  not  fail  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a 
treaty  of  alliance  which  existed  between  them. 

In  reverting  to  the  treaties  of  peace  signed  at 
Badajoz  and  Madrid,  it  further  complains  of  the 
bad  faith  evinced  by  the  enemies  of  Portugal;  and 
that  Flngland  had,  in  her  treaty  of  peace  with 
France,  which  was  signed  almost  at  the  same  time, 
manifested  a  spirit  unfavourable  to  the  true  interests 
of  her  antient  ally.  The  court  of  Portugal,  how¬ 
ever,  hastened  to  fulfil  all  the  burthensome  condi¬ 
tions  imposed  upon  her  by  her  treaty  with  France, 
while  the  latter  still  continued  to  exact  from  her 
the  most  unjust  sacraficcs.  Still  desirous  of  avoid¬ 
ing  war,  Portugal,  by  her  renewed  engagements 
with  France,  in  1804,  and  after  the  recommencement 
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of  hostilities  between  England  and  that  power 
again  submitted  to  purchase  her  neutrality  with 
large  sums  of  money.  Yet,  during  the  same  war, 
the  court  of  Portugal  was  called  upon,  by  the 
French  government,  in  violation  of  all  treaties,  and 
f>f  its  neutrality,  to  make  war  on  England;  although 
no  cause  of  complaint  then  existed  to  justify  such  a 
measure.  In  the  meanwhile  a  French  squadron, 
on  board  of  which  was  the  brother  of  Buonaparte, 
anchored  in  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  where  they  re¬ 
ceived  every  respect,  and  were  supplied  with  all 
sorts  of  refreshments.  But  in  order  to  conceal 
there  route  (with  a  promise  of  indemnity  to  the 
proprietors,  wjrich  was  never  performed)  they  burnt 
several  Portugueze  vessels.  England  never  made 
any  remonstrances  against  the  succours  afforded  to- 
the  above  squadron  who  were  then  within  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  limits  of  the  law  of  nations,  although 
France  has  since  complained  that  Portugal  gave 
assistance  to  the  English  for  the  conquest  of  Monte 
Vido  and  Buones  Ayres;  while  it  is  well  known  that 
the  British  expedition  sailed  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  derived  no  succours  whatever,  either 
from  Portugal,  or  her  South  American  settlements, 
contraband  of  war;  and  that  what  they  received  at 
Rio  Jaaierio,  or  the  other  ports  of  Brazil,  could  not  be 
refused  to  any  nation,  as  they  were  only  such  sup¬ 
plies  as  had  been  plentifully  afforded  to  the  French 
squadron.  Portugal,  therefore,  challenges  the  court 
of  France  to  produce  any  fact  in  contradiction  to 
this  assertion. 

France  received  from  Portugal,  from  1804  to 
1807, all  the  colonial  commodities, and  first  materials, 
(or  her  manufactures.  The  alliance  between  Eng? 
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land  and  Portugal  was,  therefore,  useful  to  France; 
while  the  course  pursued  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  has  deprived  us  of  those  advantages  which  a 
commerce,  so  useful  to  both  countries,  had  procured 
her. 

Yet  Portugal  was  not  ignorant  of  the  means  in¬ 
tended  to  be  pursued  by  France  in  1806';  when  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  notified  to  Lord  Yar¬ 
mouth,  that  if  England  did  not  make  a  maritime 
peace,  Portugal  should  be  occupied  by  30,000 
Frenchmen.  But  it  was  not  by  a  force  of  30,000 
men,  that  the  invasion  of  Portugal  could  be  effected. 
Buonaparte  knew  the  pledged  security  of  her  neu¬ 
trality,  and  thought  he  could  take  it  by  surprize  ; 
and  this  was  sufficient  to  justify  his  proceedings* 
England,  alarmed  by  the  above  declaration,  offered 
succours,  but  France  had  found  means  to  pacify  the 
fears  of  Portugal  which  had.rendered  their  acceptance 
unnecessary,  more  especially  as  she  was  then  pre¬ 
paring  to  crush  the  Prussian  court.  The  war  which 
was  afterwards  continued  with  Russia,  still  retarded 
the  views  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Portugal;  and^it  was  only  by  concluding  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  that  the  court  of  the  Thuilleries,  in 
a  dictatorial  tone,  such  as  might  have  become 
Charlemagne, addressing  the  princes,  whose  soverign 
lord  he  was,  caused  the  strange  demand  to  be  made 
to  the  court  of  Portugal,  though  the  medium  of  the 
French  cliarge-de-affairs,  and  by  the  Spanish  Am¬ 
bassador. — 1st  To  shut  the  ports  of  Portugal 
against  England.  2d.  To  detain  all  Englishmen 
who  resided  in  Portugal;  and,  3d,  To  confiscate  all 
English  property;  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  expose 
itself  to  immediate  war  with  France  and  Spain. 
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Three  weeks  vrere  only  allowed  for  an  answer  to  be 
returned  to  these  propositions,  which,  if  not  com¬ 
plied  with,  the  French  and  Spanish  Ambassadors 
were  orderd  to  leave  Lisbon.  The  French  Emperor 
did  not,  however,  wait  even  this  short  period,  to  de¬ 
termine  on  what  steps  he  should  take,  but  immedi¬ 
ately  ordered  the  detention  of  all  the  Portuguese  mer¬ 
chant  ships  which  were  then  in  the  ports  of  France, 
by  which  act,  hostilities  had  actually  commenced, 
without  any  formal  declaration  of  war.  The  court 
of  Portugal,  however,  still  relied  on  its  own  good 
faith,  and  on  the  friendship  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
which  it  was  still  desirous  to  preserve  ;  it  there¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  spare  the  blood  of  its  subjects, 
and  to  reconcile  its  interest  and  duty  to  both 
England  and  France,  acceeded  to  the  shutting  of 
of  her  ports  against  the  former,  but  refused  its  com¬ 
pliance  with -the  other  two  articles,  as  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  public  law  and  justice;  convinc¬ 
ed  that  the  British  government  would  make  every 
allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  her  situation,  and 
the  superior  powers  she  had  to  contend  with,  and 
that  she  would  not  ascribe  to  the  court  of  Portugal 
any  voluntary  hostility,  on  her  part,  in  its  forced 
interdictions  of  her  commerce.  At  the  same  time 
the  Court  of  Portugal,  aware  of  its  danger,  began 
to  adopt  measures  for  its  retreat  to  that  part  of  the 
Portuguese  dominions  which  is  not  exposed  to  any 
invasion.  For  this  purpose  it  ordered  all  such  ships 
of  war,  as  were  fit  to  keep  the  sea,  to  be  fitted  out ; 
and  also  directed  all  the  English  to  quit  its  domini¬ 
ons,  and  sell  their  property,  with  an  intention  of 
shutting  its  ports  gainst  them. 

The  court  of  theThuilleries  was,  however,  unwilling 
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to  agree  to  any  conciliatory  measure,  and  demanded 
an  immediate  acquiescence  in  its  former  propositions, 
and  a  dereliction  of  the  project  to  retreat  to  Ame¬ 
rica.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  to  save 
Portugal  from  the  invasion  of  the  French,  had 
agreed  to  the  demands  and  pretentions  of  that 
power,  while  lie  had  firmly  resolved,  in  the  event  of 
the  French  troops  entering  Portugal,  to  remove  the 
seat  of  government  to  the  Brazils,  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  best,  defended  part  of  his  dominions. 
France,  as  it  was  then  supposed,  having  received 
all  she  demanded,  could  have  nothing  further  to  ask. 
Yet  no  sooner  were  those  concessions  made  her  by 
Portugal,  than  General  Junot,  without  any  previous 
declaration,  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  entered  that  kingdom,  with  the  vanguard  of 
his  army,  assuring  the  inhabitants  that  he  was  only 
marching  through  it,  to  secure  his  Royal  Highness 
against  the  invasion  of  the  English,  and  that  he  only 
entered  it  as  the  general  of  a  friendly  and  allied  power. 

The  French  General  received,  on  his  journey, 
convincing  proofs  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Poitu- 
guese  government,  notwithstanding  the  uneasiness 
which  everywhere  prevailed  with  regard  to  France; 
and  when  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Portugal 
was  surprised  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner,  al¬ 
though  he  might  have  rallied  round  him  a  body  of 
his  own  troops,  which  were  stationed  at  a  small  dis¬ 
tance  from  him,  caused  the  English  fleet  to  enter 
the  port  of  Lisbon,  and  thus  destroyed  the  whole  of 
General  Junot’s  army.  But  the  latter  relied  on  the 
feelings  of  a  virtuous  Prince,  who  would  never  have 
exposed  his  people  to  the  dreadful  calamities,  even 
of  successful  resistance  for  a  time. 
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His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  criminal  plan  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  from  being  carried  into  execution,  which  had 
nothing  less  in  view  than  to  secure  his  royal  person, 
and  the  whole  family  of  Braganza,  and  to  possess 
itself  of  the  spoils  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  Portugal,  finally  pursued  his  magnanimous 
resolution  to  retire,  with  his  august  family,  to  the 
Rrazils,  which  would,  at  once,  disconcert  the  efforts 
of  the  French  government,  and  likewise  demonstrate 
to  Europe  the  necessity  of  rousing  from  ihc  lethargic 
stupor  into  which  it  is  sunk,  and  rigorously  to  op¬ 
pose  an  ambnion  that  aims  at  the  domination  of 
Europe,  and  of  all  the  world. 

Since  his  Royal  Highness’s  safe  arrival  in  Brazil, 
he  has  learned  with  horror,  not  only  the  usurpation- 
of  Portugal,  and  the  pillage  and  plunder  commited 
in  that  country,  but  also  the  shameful  proceedings 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who,  as  the  dictator 
of  Europe,  dares  to  represent,  as  a  crime,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  Iris  seat  of  government  to  Brazil-,  and  to 
censure  the  conduct  of  such  of  his  faithful  subjects 
who  have  followed  him.  He  has  witnessed,  with 
horror,  the  attempt  that  has  been  made,  in  an 
official  paper,  issued  by  the  Emperor  of  France,  to 
proscribe  his  legitimate  inheritance  of  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  and  to  introduce  a  new  government  into 
that  kingdom  without  his  consent;  as  well  as  the 
means  which  has  been  resorted  to,  enforce  a  con¬ 
tribution  the  most  heavy  and  vexatious,  from  a 
country  that  had  opposed  no  resistance  t<5  the 
entrance  of  the  French  army,  and  which,  by  this 
very  act,  afforded  no  just  grounds  for  such  hostile 
proceedings  towards  its  inhabitants.  Posterity,  and 
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impartial  Europe,  must  see  in  such  transactions,  the 
forerunner  of  the  like  barbarism  and  misery  which 
attended  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
which  cannot  be  avoided  unless  exertions  are  made 
to  restore  the  equipoize  of  Europe  by  an  unanimous 
effort,  without  that  mischievous  rivalship,  which 
has  been  the  true  cause  of  elevating  this  monstrous 
power,  which  now  threatens  to  swallow  up  every 
other. 

After  this  correct  and  true  statement  made  by  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  to 
Europe,  and  to  his  subjects,  of  the  events  that  have 
taken  place  between'  the  Portuguese  and  French 
governments,  he  thinks  it  a  duty  due  to  his  rank, 
and  to  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  to  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  declaration: 

His  Royal  Highness  breaks  of  all  communication 

* 

with  France,  recails  all  the  members  of  his  embassy, 
if  they  should  yet  remain,  and  authorizes  all  his  sub¬ 
jects  to  wage  war,  both  by  sea  and  land,  against  the 
subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  His  Royal 
Highngss  declares  null  and  void  all  the  treaties  he 
has  been  compelled  to  conclude  with  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  particularly  those  of  Badajoz  and 
Madrid,  and  that  of  its  neutrality  in  1804,  because 
France  has  never  respected  them.  His  Royal 
Highness  will  not  lay  down  his  arm?,  but  in  concert 
with  his  Britannic  Majesty,  his  old  and  faithful 
ally,  and  will  never  agree  to  a  cession  of  Portugal, 
which  forms  the  most  antient  part  of  the  inheritance 
and  of  the  rights  of  his  august  family. 

When  the  Emperor  of  the  French  shall  have  satis¬ 
fied  in  every  point,  the  just  claims  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  and  re- 
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linquished  the  dictatorial  tone  in  which  he  lords  it 
over  oppressed  Europe;  when  he  slia.ll  have  re¬ 
stored  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  all  he  has  invaded 
in  the  midst  of  peace,  and  without  the  least  provo¬ 
cation,  his  Royal  Highness  will  avail  himself  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  renew  the  connection  which 
has  alway  subsisted  between  the  two  countries,  and 
which  ought  to  exist  between  nations,  not  divided  by 
those  principles  of  -inordinate  ambition,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  experience  of  ages,  have  always  proved 
destructive  to  the  welfare  and  tranquility,  of  all 
nations  by  which  they  were  adopted. 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  manifesto  of  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  in  which  he  evidently  takes 
credit  to  himself  for  more  firmness  and  decision  of 
character  than  he  has  in  reality  displayed  ;  yet  it 
faithfully  unfolds  many  of  the  stratagems  of  France 
to  get  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and  may,  in  some 
degree,  justify  his  abandonment  of  his  European 
dominions. 

This  document  also  furnishes  us  with  the  strong¬ 
est  proofs  of  the  attachment  of  the  court  of  Portugal 
to  the  interests  of  England,  as  well  as  of  the  enmity 
of  Buonaparte  towards  the  latter.  It  further  ap¬ 
pears,  by  a  report  of  the  French  minister  for  Foreign 
.Affairs,  relative  to  Portugal,  as  well  as  by  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  Junot,  that  the  court  of  Portugal  might 
have  retained  its  former  seat  of  government  in 
Europe,  had  it  fully  acceeded  to  the  demands  of 
Buonaparte,  in  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  English 
ships,  the  confiscation  of  English  property,  and  the 
arrest  of  the  subjects  of  that  nation.  Yet  we  are 
doubtful  whether  even  its  compliance  with  such 
disgraceful  terms  would  have  long  preserved  its 
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existence,  or  influence,  even  as  a  tributary  power  to 
Buonaparte  who  would  have  then  sought  some 
other  pretext  or  cause  for  its  final  extinction. 

The  principal  charges  urged  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  against  the  court  of  Portugal,  were  for  al¬ 
lowing  its  ships  to  be  visited  by  those  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  thereby  permiting  its  independance  to 
be  violated  by  its  own  consent;  that  it  had  also 
suffered  the  arrest  of  a  French  consul  in  the  port 
of  Faro,' and  had  refused,  for  three  months,  to  repair 
that  outrage;  and,  notwithstanding  its  protestations 
of  neutrality,  it  was  endeavouring  to  avail  itself  of  a 
connection  with  England,  even  when  she  had  pro¬ 
mised  to  join  the  cause  of  the  continent,  and  to 
declare  war  against  the  former;  and,  although  it 
neither  protected  the  French  nor  their  commerce, 
the  persons  and  trade  of  (heir  enemies  have  con¬ 
tinued'  free  and  favoured.  Portugal  is  also  further 
accused  of  making  use  of  artifices  to  gain  succours 
from  England,  with  a  view  to  delay  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  ofher  engagements  with  France  till,  at  length, 
she  is  said  to  have  decided  her  own  fate  by  her 
perfidy,  and  by  reducing  the  French  and  Spanish 
legations  to  quit  Lisbon.  France,  therefore,  to  pre¬ 
vent  Lisbon  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  was  obliged  to  declare  war  with  Portugal. 

In  another  report  by  the  same  minister,  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  is  further  accused  of 
having  concerted  his  flight  with  the  English,  while  a 
courier  carried  to  Italy,  where  Buonaparte  then 
was,  new  protestations  of  his  attachment  to  the 
common  cause  of  the  continent.  It  observes,  how¬ 
ever,  that  at  length  Portugal  is  delivered  from  the 
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yoke  of  the  English,  and  is  now  occupied  by  French 
troops.  The  following  decree  soon  after  was  made 
public  : 

Art.  I.  There  shall  be  levied  in  our  kingdom  of  Portugal,  a 
war  contribution  of  100  millions  of  franks,  (about  four  millions 
sterling,)  to  be  paid  by  all  kinds  of  property  and  domains  belong¬ 
ing  to  individuals. 

II.  The  commander  of  our  army  shall  apportion  die  contribu¬ 
tion  on  the  respective  provinces,  according  to  the  means  of 
each. 

III.  All  the  property  belonging  to  the  Queen  of  Portugal  and 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  to  all  the  Princes  who  have  pensions, 
shall  be  sequestrated.  All  the  property  of  the  Grandees  of  the 
kingdom  who  followed  the  Prince  Regent  in  his  flight,  shall  also 
be  sequestrated,  unless  that  they  return  to  Portugal  before  the 
J  5th  of  January  next. 

In  consequence  of  this  decree.  General  Junot  issued  an 
important  order  of  great  length,  but  of  which  the  following  is  the 
substance : — As  a  part  of  the  war  contribution  of  40,000,000 
crusades,  the  merchants,  6fc.  are  to  pay  6,000,000.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  manufactures  are  to  be  ransomed  by  the  proprietors,  on  pay¬ 
ing  one-third  of  the  value.  The  gold  and  plate  of  the  Lisbon 
churches  are  to  be  carried  to  the  mint.  The  prelates  are  to  con¬ 
tribute  two-thirds  of  the  produce  of  their  lands  up  to  16,000 
crusades,  beyond  that  sum  three-fourths;  to  be,  however,  ex¬ 
empt  from  tytlies.  Ail  who  possess  church  livings  up  to  certain 
values,  are  to  pay  two-thirds,  or  three-four ths  of  the  annual  pro¬ 
duce.  The  knights  commanders  of  the  military  orders,  and  of 
the  order  of  Malta,  to  pay  two  thirds  of  their  annual  produce. 
The  holders  of  grants  of  the  crown  to  pay  double  the  annual  con¬ 
tribution.  The  owners  of  houses  in  Lisbon  to  pay  one-half  of  the 
rent.  The  chiefs  of  the  cities  and  towns  to  be  allowed  to  render 
tire  church  plate  in  part  of  payment  of  such  contributions,  it  being 
considered  only  necessary  to  retain  in  the  churches  such  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  plate  as  should  be  deemed  sufficient  for  use  in  the  ordinary 
performances  of  divine  worship. 

As  soon  as  the  French  General  took  possession  of 
Lisbon,  he  began  to  enforce  the  most  rigorous  mea¬ 
sures  with  respect  to  the  English  property,  which 
still  remained  there,  and  threatened  to  punish  most 
severely  any  of  the  natives  who  should  endeavour 
to  conceal  it.  A  decree  was  issued,  declaring  all 
moveable  and  landed  property,  belonging  to  any 
subject  of  Great  Britain  in  Portugal,  and  all  goods 
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of  British  manufacture,  should  be  confiscated. 
Whatever  Portuguese  should  not  make  a  true  and 
explicit  declaration  of  the  effects  or  money  which 
he  might  have  in  his  possession,  was  to  forfeit  ten 
times  the  sum,  should  it  afterwards  be  discovered, 
and  corporal  punishment  was  also  to  be  inflicted  in 
case  of  concealment.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  this  measure,  it  was  not  carried  into 
general  execution ;  a  means  was  found  to  evade  its 
strictness,  and  several  merchants,  who  had  British 
property,  were  allowed  to  dispose  of  it  themselves, 
and  to  account  for  the  result  of  the  sales. 

The  temper  and  disposition  of  the  Portuguese, 
whose  aversion  to  the  French  could  not  be  well 
concealed,  soon  rendered  another  decree  necessary. 
The  frequent  assassinations  that  took  place,  called 
forth  a  proclamation  to  prohibit  the  use  of  fire  arms, 
which  were  kept  under  a  pretext  of  hunting  and 
shooting,  but  which  were  frequently  devoted  to  the 
most  sanguinary  and  revengeful  purposes.  This 
prohibition  extended  principally  to  the  districts 
reserved  by  the  crown,  and  in  which  every  person 
found  armed  with  a  gun  or  pistol,  unless  he  had 
previously  obtained  leave  of  the  Commandant  of 
Lisbon,  was  to  be  considered  and  treated  as  a  high¬ 
way  assasin. 

In  order  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  natives 
of  Portugal  towards  the  French  government,  every 
means  was  used  by  the  agents  of  that  empire.  One 
of  the  first  steps  taken  by  General  Junot,  on  the 
assumption  of  his  military  functions  at  Lisbon,  was 
to  exhibit  the  moderate  views  of  Buonaparte  in 
the  following 
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PROCLAMATION'. 

INHABITANTS  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  PORTUGAL. 

“  Your  interests  have  engaged  the  attention  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  and  King,  our  master,  all  irresolution  ought  to  disap¬ 
pear  ;  the  destinies  of  Portugal  are  brightening,  and  her  future 
happiness  is  secured,  because  Napoleon  the  Great  has  taken  her 
under  his  omnipotent  protection. — The  Prince  of  Brazil,  by  leav¬ 
ing  Portugal,  renounced  all  his  rights  and  sovereignty  over  this 
kingdom.  The  house  of  Braganza  has  ceased  to  reign  in  Por¬ 
tugal;  the  Emperor  Napoleon  wills,  that  this  fine  country  shall 
be  governed  entirely  in  his  name,  by  the  general  in  chief  of  his 
army.  The  task,  which  this  mark  of  the  benevolence  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  my  master  imposes  on  me,  is  of  difficult  execution, 
but  I  hope  to  perform  it  in  a  proper  manner,  supported  as  I  am 
by  the  labor  of  the  most  intelligent  men  of  this  kingdom,  and  the 
kind  disposition  of  its  inhabitants. 

“  I  have  formed  a  council  of  government  to  enlighten  me  with 
regard  to  the  good  which  I  must  do,  and  perennial  administra- 
lions  shall  be  appointed,  in  order  to  point  out  to  me  the  means  of 
improving  the  administration,  and  establishing  order  and  economy- 
in  the  management  of  the  public  wealth.  I  shall  cfrder  roads  to 
be  made,  and  canals  formed,  to  facilitate  communication,  and  to 
cause  agriculture  and  national  industry  to  flourish — two  branches 
indispensably  required  for  the  prosperity  of  a  country,  which  it 
will  easily  restore  to  a  people,  enlightened,  persevering,  ar.d  in¬ 
trepid. — The  Portuguese  troops,  commanded  by  the  most  deserv¬ 
ing  of  their  chiefs,  will  soon  form  but  one  family  with  the  soldiers 
of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  and  Friedland ;  and  no  rivalry  will 
exist  between  them,  but  that  of  valor  and  discipline. 

“  The  public  revenue,  well  managed,  will  secure  to  every  per¬ 
son  employed  in  its  administration,  the  reward  of  bis  labours; 
and  public  instruction,  that  only  source  of  the  civilization  of 
nations,  shall  be  diffused  through  the  different  provinces,  and 
Algrave  and  Upper  Beira  will  also  produce  their  Camocns.  The 
religion  of  your- forefathers,  the  same  which  we  all  profess,  shall 
be  protected  by  the  same  hand  which  restored  it  to  the  vast 
French  empire,  free  from  the  superstition  which  disgraced  it; 
justice  will  be  equally  administered,  freed  from  all  delays  and 
arbitrary  proceedings  which  degraded  it. 

“  Public  tranquility  shall  no  more  be  disturbed  by  daring  high¬ 
way  robbers,  the  offspring  of  idleness;  and  should  any  incorrigi¬ 
ble  miscreants  be  found,  an  active  police  shall  rid  the  country  of 
them.  No  hideous  beggars  shall  henceforth  offend  the  eyes  of 
the  industrious  inhabitants  of  this  superb  capital,  nor  of  the  in¬ 
let  ior  of  the  country;  workhouses  shall  be  erected  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  where  the  maimed  poorshall  find  an  asylum,  and  the  idle 
be  employed  in  labsur  necessary  for  his  own  maintenance  and 
preservation. 

“  Inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  be  peaceful  and 
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without  fear;  repel  the  instigations  of  those  who  wish  to  lead  you 
to  rebellion,  and  who  do  not  care  how  much  blood  is  shed  pro 
vided  it  be  the  blood  of  the  continent;  confide  implicitly  in  our 
exertions  for  your  welfare;  you  will  reap  all  irs  fruits.  Should  it 
be  necessary,  in  the  first  moment,  to  make  some  sacrifices,  they 
will  be  solely  required  to  place  the  government  in  a  proper  con¬ 
dition  to  meliorate  your  fate.  They  are  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  sustenance  of  a  large  army,  required  lor  the  execution  of 
the  vast  projects  of  the  Great  Napoleon.  His  watchful  eyes  are 
fixed  on  you,  and  your  future  happiness  is  certain.  He  will  love 
you  as  much  as  his  French  subjects;  endeavour  to  deserve  his 
favours  by  a  respectful  conduct  and  submission  to  his  will. 

“  Given  in  the  palace,  head-quarters, 

in  Lisbon,  the  1st  of  Feb.  1808.  '<  JUNOT.” 

About  this  period,  and  soon  after  the  departure  of 
the  Prince  Regent  from  Portugal,  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  the  island 
of  Maderia,  which  was  placed  under  the  joint  com¬ 
mand  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  Major  General 
Beresford.  The  Portuguese  Governor  readily  ac¬ 
cepted  the  terms  offered  him  by  these  commanders, 
and  the  British  troops  were  put  in  possession  of  the 
island.  By  the  the  terms  of  capitulation,  it  is 
agreed,  to  be  restored  to  the  Prince  Regent,,  or  his 
heirs,  whenever  the  free  ingress  and  egress  to  the 
ports  of  Portugal  should  be  re-established  as  here¬ 
tofore,  and  when  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal  shall 
be  emancipated  from  the  controul  or  influence  of 
France.  It  likewise  provides  for  the  safety  and 
respect  of  all  public  property,  reserving  the  use  of 
all  such  property,  and  the  revenues  of  the  island, 
to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  its  religious, 
civil,  and  military  establishments. 

The  English,  in  thus  occupying  Maderia,  may, 
perhaps,  secure  to  themselves  some  advantage, 
arising  as  well  from  its  trade  as  from  its  favourable 
situation  in  affording  supplies  to  their  merchant  ships 
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engaged  in  long  Eastern  voyages ;  while  it  is  possible 
it  may,  under  its  present  guardianship,  revert  back 
to  its  former  lawful  sovereign,  an  event,  however, 
■which  we  are  inclined  to  think  not  likely  very  soon 
to  take  place. 

Buonaparte,  who  is  ever  anxious  to  provide  for 
the  welfare  of  his  own  family,  and  to  establish  on  the 
most  solid  basis  the  reigning  power  of  all  who  are 
connected  with  him,  either  by  the  ties  of  blood  or 
by  adoption,  has,  by  the  following  decree,  settled 
the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Italy. 

Milan,  Dec.  19. 

“  We,  Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  empire.  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  of  Italy,  decree  as 
follows : — 

Art.  1.  We  adopt  for  our  Son,  Prince  Eugene  Beauharnois, 
Arch-chancellor  of  state  of  our  empire  of  France,  and  Viceroy  of 
cur  kingdom  of  Italy. 

2.  The  crown  of  Italy  shall  be  after  us,  and  in  default  of  our 
children,  and  male  legitimate  descendants,  hereditary  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Prince  Eugene,  and  his  direct  legitimate  descendants  from 
male  to  male  by  order  of  primogeniture,  to  the  perpetual  exclu¬ 
sion  of  women  and  their  descendants. 

3.  In  default  of  our  sons  and  male  descendants  of  Prince 
Eugene,  the  crown  of  Italy  shall  devolve  to  the  son  and  nearest 
relative  of  such  of  the  princes  of  our  blood,  wha  shall  then  reign 
in  France. 

4.  Prince  Eugene,  our  son,  shall  enjoy  all  the  honours  attached 
to  our  adoption. 

5.  The  right  which  our  adoption  gives  him  shall  never,  in  any 

case,  authorise  him  or  his  descendants  to  urge  any  pretension 
to  the  crown  of  France,  the  succession  to  which  is  invariably 
fixed.  Napoleon. 

A  decree  of  the  20th  confers  upon  Prince  Eugene 
Napoleon,  the  title  of  Prince  of  Venice. 

Another  decree  confers  upon  “  eur  well  beloved 
grand-daughter,  Princess  Josephine,  as  a  mark  of 
cur  satisfaction  to  our  good  city  of  Bologna,  the 
title  of  Princess  of  Bologna.” 

Another  decree  declares  the  Chancellor  Melsi*. 
Duke  of  Lodi, 
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After  the  above  decrees  bad  been  read,  the  Em¬ 
peror  made  the  following  speech:— 

“  Gentlemen,  Possidenti,  Cotti,  and  Gommercianti,  I  see  you 
with  pleasure  about  my  throne. 

“Returned  after  three  years  absence,  lam  pleased  at  remarking 
the  progress  which  my  people  have  made — but  how  many  things 
remain  to  be  done  to  efface  the  faults  of  our  forefathers,  and  to 
render  you  worthy  of  the  destiny  I  am  preparing  for  you. 

“  The  intestine  divisions  of  our  ancestors, their  miserable  egotism 
to  particular  cities,  paved  the  way  for  the  loss  of  all  our  rights. 
The  country  was  disinherited  of  its  rank  and  its  dignity that 
country  which  in  more  distant  ages  had  carried  s®  far  the  honour 
of  its  arms  and  the  eclat  of  its  virtue.  I  will  make  my  glory  con¬ 
sist  in  regaining  that  eclat  and  those  virtues. 

“  Citizens  of  Italy — I  have  done  much  for  you  :  I  will  do  much 
more — but  on  your  side,  united  in  heart  as  you  are  in  interest  with 
my  people  of  France,  consider  them  as  elder  brothers. — Always 
behold  the  source  of  our  prosperity,  the  gurantee  of  our  institu¬ 
tions,  and  that  of  our  independence,  in  the  union  of  the  Italian 
crown  with  my  imperial  ciown,'* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Commencement  of  the  History  of  the  Public  Events 
and  Transactions  of  the  Year  1808. — Overtures  made 
to  England,  by  France,  through  the  Medium  of  the 
Austrian  Minister,  Prince  Starhemberg,  to  open  Nego- 
ciations  for  a  General  Peace,  at  Paris . — Answer  Re¬ 
turned  to  them  by  the  British  Government , — The  Aus¬ 
trian  Ambassador  demands  and  receives  his  Passports. 
— Austrian  Declaration. — Decree  of  the  Spanish  Mo¬ 
narch  against  England. — Disturbances  at  Aranjuez.-— 
Arrest  of  the  Prince  of  Peace — Abdication  of  Charles 
and  Accession  of  Ferdinand.  —Protest  against  the  Abdi¬ 
cation  of  Charles. — Conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Berg  towards 
Ferdinand ;  his  Proclamation  to  the  French  Army  be¬ 
fore  their  Entrance  into  Madrid  — Embassy  of  General 
Savary  to  Ferdinand. — The  latter  leaves  his  Capital 
to  meet  the  French  Emperor,  £$c. 

In  commencing  a  regular  series  of  the  public  and 
important  events  and  transactions  of  1808,  somf> 
of  which  we  have  been  obliged  occasionally  to  anti* 
cipate,  from  their  intimate  and  close  connection 
with  those  of  the  proceeding  year,  and  which  we 
have  already  noticed  in  our  former  sheets,  we  are 
led,  in  the  first  instance,  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  overtures  made  by  the  Austrian 
Minister,  Prince  Starhemberg,  to  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  to  send  immediately  plenipotentiaries  to  Pa¬ 
ris,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  for  the  establishment 
of  peace,  between  all  the  powers  at  present  at  war 
with  England. 

This  invitation  was  founded  on  the  pacific  dispo¬ 
sitions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  which  had  been 
previously  expressed  in  an  official  communication 
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to  the  Austrian  government,  in  November  last ;  and 
which  was  further  intended  to  furnish  a  proof  of  the 
good  faith  and  sincere  intention  of  France,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  calamities  of  war,  as  it  was  the  desire 
of  the  court  of  the  Thuilleries  that  his  Majesty,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  should  become  the  intermediary 
of  a  result  so  desireable.  The  court  of  London  were, 
therefore,  strongly  urged  by  the  Austrian  Minister, 
to  consider  the  importance  of  the  proposal,  which 
had  been  made  it,  and  he  expressed  a  hope  that  it 
would  not  delay  to  furnish  a  demonstration  of  the 
sincerity  of  that  desire  it  had  so  often  expressed,  to 
restore  repose  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  by  nameing  ne- 
gociatorsfto  whom  he  was  authorized  to  grant  pass¬ 
ports),  which  the  court  of  St.  James’s  should  think 
proper  to  intrust  with  the  important  interests  to  be 
discussed  on  this  occasion.  The  cabinet  of  London, 
however,  -discovered  no  inclination  to  embrace  this 
offer.  In  its  answer  to  these  pacific  proposals,  it 
complained  that  Prince  Starhemberg  had  omitted 
to  explain  from  whom  he  received  his  commission, 
whether  from  his  Imperial  master,  or  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  France;  and  expressed  much  concern  that 
so  little  reference  should  appear  to  have  been  had, 

'  in  framing  the  proposals  thus  offered  for  his  Britan¬ 
nic  Majesty’s  consideration  to  the  correspondence 
which  had  already  taken  place  between  the  courts 
of  London  and  Vienna,  upon  the  subject  of  a  nego¬ 
tiation  for  peace.  It  regarded  with  surprize  that  after 
so  long  an  interval  had  been  suffered  to  elapse  since 
the  acceptance  of  his  Britannic  Majesty',  in  April  last, 
of  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  that  the 
same  offer  should  now  be  repeated,  without  any  noti¬ 
fication  of  the  acceptance  of  those  conditions  by  which, 
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at  that  time,  were  declared  to  be  the  indispensable 
preliminaries  to  the  opening  of  a  negociation  on  the 
part  of  his  Britannic  Majesty ;  and  who  also  observes 
with  equal  surprize,  that  his  overture  only  includes 
the  powers  combined  with  France  in  the  war  against 
Great  Britain;  but  does  not  extend  to  the  allies  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  war  with  France. 

On  the  other  hand  it  observes,  if  the  proposals 
submitted  by  the  Austrian  Minister,  are  not  the  acts 
of  his  own  court,  the  British  government  cannot 
admit  the  exercise  of  his  diplomatic  functions  in 
behalf  of  another  power,  without  some  specific  and 
authenticated  document  to  justify  the  court  to 
which  he  addresses  himself,  in  founding  a  public 
and  important  measure  upon  such  a  communication. 
And  that  wdiile  France  is  in  possession  of  a  solemn 
and  authentic  pledge  of  the  pacific  disposition  of 
lus  Britannic  Majesty,  it  follows  that  a  pledge 
equally  solemn  and  authentic  of  the  reciprocal  dis¬ 
position  of  France  is  reasonably  to  be  expected 
before  his  Britannic  Majesty  can  be  called  upon  to 
make  any  further  advance,  who  is  so  far  from  con¬ 
sidering  the  proposals  to  send  negociators  to  Paris* 
as  a  proof  of  any  such  reciprocal  disposition,  his 
Britannic  Majesty  has  construed  them  as  implying, 
on  the  part  of  France,  an  unjustifiable  doubt  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  professions.  The  answer  further 
adds  :  If  it  could  ever  have  been  matter  of  doubt, 
whether  the  previous  settlement  of  a  basis  of  nego¬ 
ciation  were  necessary  to  the  hope  of  its  succssful 
termination,  the  experience  of  the  last  negociation 
with  France  would  have  placed  that  question  be¬ 
yond  all  controversy;  and  that,  however  willing  his 
Britannic  Majesty  is  to  treat  with  France,  he  will 
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only  treat  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  ;  as  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  basis  of  nsgociation  shall  have  been 
satisfactorily  'ascertained,  and  an  unexceptionable 
place  of  negoeiation  agreed  upon,  his  Britannic 
Majesty  will  be  prepared  to  name  plenipotentiaries 
to  meet  those  of  the  other  powers  engaged  in  the 
war,  as  he  will  not  again  consent  to  send  his  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  to  a  hostile  capital.  This  is  the  frank 
and  unquivocal  sentiments  of  his  Britannic  Majes¬ 
ty,  to  the  Minister  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who, 
as  he  cannot  enter  into  any  explanations  in  the  name 
of  the  French  government,  or  afford  any  assurances 
by  which  that  government  could  be  bound,  his 
Britannic  Majesty  cannot  give  any  authority  to  the 
Prince  de  Starhemberg  to  speak,  in  Ins  name,  to  the 
government  of  France," 

A  few  days  after  receiving  the  above  answer,  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  demanded,  and  received  his 
passports;  although  his  BritannicMajesty  was  pleased 
to  express  his  deep  regret  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  and  the  orders  of  his  court, should  have  im¬ 
posed  on  that  minister  the  necessity  of  demanding 
them. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  the  meanwhile  felt 
himself  compelled  to  comform  his  ac  tions  to  the 
will  and  wishes  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  with  the 
mandates  of  the  French  government;  surrounded,  as 
he  was,  by  the  military  forces  of  that  power,  it 
would  have  been  madness  in  1:  in  to  have  hazarded 
a  war  with  Buonaparte,  by  asserting  his  indepen¬ 
dence,  or  resisting  the  commands  of  the  latter. 

The  internal  state  of  Austria  was  no  ways  favorable 
to  hostile  designs;  her  government  had  suffered  much 
from  the  opposite  interests  by  which  it  was  directed 
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and  influenced;  her  armies  had  been  beaten,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  defects  in  her  military  system,  by 
the  armies  of  France;  and  the  losses  she  had  al¬ 
ready  sustained  had  greatly  enfeebled  her  resources  ; 
while  her  peasentry  groaned  under  such  a  bondage, 
as  made  them  indolent  and  indifferent  to  the  true 
interests  of  her  government.  In  this  state,  how¬ 
ever,  she  issued  the  following 

DECLARATION: 

“  During  the  war  which  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Tils  ir, 
his  Imperial,  Royal,  and  Apostolic  Majesty  had  continually  endea¬ 
voured  to  impress  the  belligerent  powers  with  the  motives  which 
ought  to  induce  them  to  concur  in  endeavouring  to  procure  a 
general  peace.  The  court  of  Vienna,  from  that  time,  declared 
its  sentiments  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  James’s ;  and  the  imperial 
envoy  ar  Londoir,  Prince  Starhemberg,  received  formal  and  press¬ 
ing  instructions;  but  as  the  British  ministry,  in  answer  to  these 
Written  communications,  declared,  ‘  that  its  answer  must  depend 
on  jts  allies,  the  salutary  propositions  of  Austria  could  not  but  be 
considered  as  disregarded;’  and  soon  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit 
was  concluded,  by  which  the  interests  of  the  continent  were  re¬ 
gulated  without  the  participation  of  Great  Britain.  His  Imperial, 
Royal  and  Apostolic-  Majesty  continued,  nevertheless,  convinced  of 
the  utility,  and  even  of  the  necessity,  of  a  general  pacification ; 
and  this  conviction  afforded  him  new  motives  for  renewing  his 
pressing  representations  to  the  court  of  London.  In  July,  soon 
after  the  signing  o!  the  peace,  the  Prince  of  Starhemberg  again 
received  orders  to  induce  the  British  ministry  to  enter  into  a  nego- 
ciation  with  France,  in  order  that  the  continental  peace  might  be 
sonnected  with,  and  confirmed  by,  a  maritime  peace.  ‘  But 
these  propositions  were  not  more  successful  than  the  former  had 
been,  and  the  answer  of  England  was  evasive.’  His  Majesty, 
however,  thought  it  l  ight  to  return  to  a  subject  of  the  most  material 
influence  on  the  general  system  of  Europe,  as  well  as  on  the  pros-  " 
perity  of  the  Austrian  provinces  in  particular.  Prince  Slarhem- 
berg  was,  therefore,  for  the  third  time,  directed,  in  September 
1807,  to  make  some  further  overtures,  connected  with  the  former 
measures  of  the  court  of  Vienna. — But  before  his  Majesty’s  am¬ 
bassador  reported  the  result  of  his  communications,  the  court  of 
London  declared  its  sentiments  with  regard  to  a  maritime  peace, 
in  so  positive  a  manner — '  (refusing  at  the  same  time  the  media¬ 
tion  of  Russia,  making  an  attack  upon  Copenhagen,  and  seizing 
the  Danish  fleet,  without  assigning  any  satisfactory  cause  of  these" 
violent  measures ;  nay,  endeavouring  to  justify  those  violent  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  their  infringements  of  the  unquestionab’e  rights  or 
neutral  powers,  by  official  declaration3  which  evidently  flash'd 
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with  the  principles  of  other  great  powers) — that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  perceive,  in  the  course  pursued  by  the  British  minister,  a 
determination  to  remove  the  possibility  of  peace  to  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance,  and  not  to  listen  to  whatever  had  any  tendency  to  restore 
tranquillity  to  Europe!’ 

“  The  impression  which  this  conduct,  destructive  of  all'the  hopes 
which  his  Majesty  had  fondly  conceived,  made  on  him,  was  as 
deep  as  it  was  painful.  Without  waiting  for  the  reports  of  Prince 
Starhemberg,  orders,  still  more  urgent  and  more  positive,  were 
sent  him,  than  he  had  before  received.  These  instructions, 
bearing  date  the  30th  of  Octobe*,  contained,  first,  a  recapitulation 
of  all  former  transactions,  and  directed  him  to  represent  to  the 
cabinet  of  St.  James’s,  in  the  strongest  colours,  the  unavoidable 
consequences  of  its  conduct,  and  to  insist,  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  on  an  open  declaration  of  its  real  sentiments  with  regard 
to  peace,  and  to  avail  himself  of  all  possible  means  to  lead  it  back 
to  sentiments  of  moderation,  fitted  for  the  present  situation,  and 
meeting  with  the  wishes  of  Europe.  The  dispatches  closed  with 
the  precise  order  to  apply  once  more  on  this  subject,  in  an  official 
manner  to  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
to  make  to  him  the  formal  proposal  for  a  maritime  peace,  on  such 
principles  as  answered  the  interest  of  all  the  powers  concerned ; 
and  as  a  provisional  proof  of  his  pacific  disposition,  to  desist  from 
’the  measures  pursued  against  Denmark,  and  retract  the  declara¬ 
tion  which  accompanied  them.  Should  the  court  of  St.  James’s 
reject  ’these  proposals,  or  purposely  protract  giving  any  answer, 
Prince  Starhemberg  was  directed  to  demand  his  passports,  and 
leave  London,  with  every  per  son  belonging  to  the  embassy. 

“  It  was  the  Emperor’s  will  that  the  above  insttuctions  should 
be  restricted  to  such  points  of  general  interest,  as  were  most  likely 
to  move  the  British  cabinet  to  receive  his  proposals  with  attention 
and  kindness  ;  and  if  his  Imperial  M*ajesty  ordered  no  complaints 
to  be  inserted  of  the  numerous  violations  of  his  rights  as  a  neutral 
power — violations,  with  regard  to  w’hich  his  Majesty  had  not  been 
able  to  obtain  the  least  redress  or  compensation  ;  the  reason,  no 
doubt,  will  be  obvious,  which  induced  his  Majesty  to  pass  by  in 
silence  whatever  concerned  his  personal  interest. 

“His  Majesty’s  ambassador  in  London  could  not  but  execute 
*  the  positive  orders  which  he  had  received  from  Vienna  to  tiieir 
full  extent.  But  being  of  opinion  that  he  might  yet  indulge  an 
hope  oi  being  able  to  prevail  on  the  English  ministry  to  show  more 
pacific  sentiments  towards  France,  he  was  resolved  to  express  at 
first  only  part  of  his  orders,  in  a  note  addressed  to  Mr.  Canning. 
On  the  20th  of  November  the  Secretary  of  State  answered  that 
notd  by  a  mere  repetition  of  the  declaration  made  to  Austria  by 
England,  in  the  month  of  April,  1807. 

“  As  all  farther  representation  was  now  evidently  ineffectual,  a 
final  notification  was  sent  on  the  22d  of  December  to  Prince  Star¬ 
hemberg,  which  repeated  the  order  of  the  30th  of  October,  and 
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directed  him  before  his  departure,  to  give  in  a  note,  explaining 
circumstantially,  the  motives  of  the  conduct  of  the  court  ofVienna 
towards  the  court  of  Loi  don. — These  dispatches  did  not,  however 
arrive  in  London  till  Prince  Starhember'g  had  applied  for  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  passes,  and  he  no  longer  could  have  communication 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  deliver  in  the  note  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  him.  This  representation,  which  is  confined  to 
the  official  communications  that  have  passed  between  the  govern¬ 
ments,  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  cabinet  of  St.  James’s  cannot 
mistake  the  causes,  nor  the  motives  which  have  induced  his  Apos¬ 
tolic  Majesty  to  break,  off  the  connexion  which  has  hitherto  ex¬ 
isted  between  Austria  and  Great  Britain. 

“  The  Emperor  nevertheless  wishes  to  see  the  moment  arrive, 
when  the  court  of  London,  sensible  of  its  true  interests,  shall, 
with  calmness  and  justice,  judge  of  and  compare  the  situation  of 
England  with  that  of  the  other  powers,  and  thereby  enable  his 
Majesty  to  renew  with  it  his  former  friendly  connexions.” 

Vienna,  February  18,  1808. 


The  above  declaration  excited  no  uneasiness 
either  among  the  people  or  the  government  of 
England,  who  viewed  it  only  as  a  feeble  effort  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  friendship,  or  rather  to  quiet  the  fears  of 
Buonaparte.  At  the  same  time  his  Apostolic  Ma¬ 
jesty  was*endeavo tiring,  by  slow  and  gradual  means, 
to  recruit  and  re  establish  his  finances  and  armies,  so 
as  to  elude  the  suspicions  of  the  French  Emperor. 

The  Spanish  Monarch,  much  about  the  same 
period,  issued  a  decree  against  England,  which  com¬ 
plains  of  the  abominable  attack,  made  by  the  order 
of  that  government,  on  four  frigates  of  the  royal 
fleet,  in  1800,  sailing  under  the  full  assurance  of 
peace.  An  aggression  so  atrocious,  was  deemed  a 
sufficient  motive  for  breaking  all  the  bondswhich  unite 
one  nation  with  another ;  and  although  two  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  Great 
Britain  had  not  yet  moderated  her  pride  nor  re¬ 
nounced  the  unjust  domination  she  exercises  over 
the  seas ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  confounding  at  once 
fiends,  enemies,  and  neutrals,  she  has  manifested 
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the  formal  intention  of  treating  them  all  with  the 
same  tyranny. 

From  these  considerations  the  Spanish  Monarch, 
in  conjunction  with  his  intimate  ally,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  and  King  of  Italy,  had  declared  the 
British  Isles  in  a  state  of  blockade,  in  order  to  see 
if  that  measure  would  reduce  the  British  cabinet  to 
abdicate  its  supremacy  over  the  ocean,  and  conclude 
a  solid  and  desirable  peace.  So  far,  however,  from 
the  English  government  being  induced  to  relax  in 
any  of  its  hostile  operations,  it  had  even  rejected  the 
pacific  propositions  which  were  made  to  it  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  whether  directly,  or  by  the 
mediation  of  different  powers,  friendly  to  England, 
and  had  also  commited  the  most  enormous  of 
a'rotities  and  injuries,  by  its  scandalous  attack  on  the 
city  and  harbour  of  Copenhagen,  by  which  no  person 
can  any  longer  doubt  that  its  insatiable  ambition, 
aspires  to  the  exclusive  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  seas.  To  prove  this,  nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  its  Orders  in  Council  of  the  11th  of 
November  last,  by  which  it  declares,  not  only  the 
court  of  France,  Spain,  and  their  allies,  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  but  has  subjected  the  ships  of  neutral 
powers,  the  friends  and  even  allies  of  England,  to  the 
visits  of  English  cruizers,  and  to  be  forcibly  carried 
into  an  English  port;  to  pay  a  tax  on  their  cargoes, 
the  quantity  of  which  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
English  legislature.  His  Catholic  Majesty  there¬ 
for,  authorised  by  a  just  right  of  reprisal,  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  such  measures  as  shall  appear  to  him 
proper  to  prevent  the  abuse  which  the  Biitish 
cabinet  makes  of  its  power,  with  respect  to  neutral 
flags;  and  is  fully  resolved  to  adopt  in  all  ports  of 
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his  kingdom,  the  same  measures  that  have  been 
taken  by  his  intimate  ally,  theEmperor  of  the  French 
and  King  of  Italy. 

But  this  decree,  though  intended  to  flatter  and 
court  the  favour  of  Buonaparte,  did  not  check  his 
designs  on  the  Spanish  Monarch,  who  had  already, 
in  a  great  degree,  ceased  to  have  any  reigning  power 
or  influence  over  the  councils  of  his  own  kingdom. 
We  accordingly  find,  that  in  but  little  more  than  a 
month  afterwards,  his  country  was  completely  in¬ 
vested  with  a  French  army,  who,  under  pretence  of 
marching  to  Valentia,  made  themselves  masters  of 
Barcelona.  We  have  already  noticed  the  weak  con¬ 
duct  of-Ch.arlriS,  in  admiting  so  formidable  a  force 
mto  his  dominions,  notwithstanding  the  delusive 
advantages  held  out  to  him  by  Buonaparte, -that 
they  were  only  intended  for  the  conquest  and  sub¬ 
jugation  of  Portugal.  On  the  13th  of  February, 
10,000  French  troops  arrived  before  the  gates  of 
Barcelona,  which  they  entered  without  opposition, 
as  the  Governor  had  been  given  to  understand,  by 
the  French  commander,  they  were  only  to  halt  there 
for  two  or  three  days,  in  order  to  rest  and  refresh 
themselves.  At  the  end  of  three  days  the  generule 
was  beaten  and  the  whole  French  army  appeared  on 
the  parade,  seemingly  prepared  to  march  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  inhabitants  assembled,  in  order  to  take 
leave  of  their  friends,  when,  to  their  astonishment 
and  dismay,  the  French  army  divided  mto  two 
columns,  one  of  which  marched  to  the  citadel,  of 
which  they  took  instant  possession,  and  the  other  to 
Mountjoi,  a  fort  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  command¬ 
ing  the  town.  In  this  fort  there  was  a  garrison  of 
6', 000  Spaniards,  who  were  obliged  to  quit  it,  not- 
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withstanding  the  remonstance  of  the  Spanish  Com¬ 
mandant,  that  he  must  wait  to  receive  ihe  instruc¬ 
tions  of  his  Government,  and  of  his  readiness  to 
afford  the  Frenh  troops  every  other  accommodation 
they  might  require.  The  French  Commander  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  immediate  execution  of  his  orders,  and 
to  which  the  Spaniards,  though  we  are  inclined 
to  think  they  might  have  easily  resisted  this  force, 
tamely  submited. 

It  is  not  in  our  power  to  ascertain,  with  ac¬ 
curacy,  the  number  of  troops  Buonaparte  marched 
into  Spain,  under  pretence  of  complying  with  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  for  the 
conquest  and  dismemberment  of  Portugal,  from  the 
19th  of  October,  1807,  to  the  18th  of  January,  180S. 

It  is  however  stated,  that  the  number  who  had 
entered  that  country  through  Iren  or  Irun,  ivlnch 
is  the  last  town  in  Spain,  on  the  West  side  of  that 
kingdom  towards  France,  and  stands  near  the  river 
Bidasoa,  which  forms  the  boundary  on  that  quarter, 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  is  as  follows:. 

Infantry..  Cavalry. 

General  Junot’s  division,.  29,8 79  3,653 

.  Dupont’s .  23,927  3,121 

.  Moncey’s ......  17,983  3,330 


Total  71,789  10,104 


It  was  intended  afterwards,  to  augment  Moncey's 
■division  to  30,000  men,  but  it  does  not  seem  ever  to 
have  reached  that  number ;  the  army  that  took 
possession  of  Barcelona,  and  other  small  bodies  of 
troops  which  entered  Spain,  by  different  routes,  are 
not  included  in  the  above  return. 
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Buonaparte,  who  had  thus  far  succeeded  in  his 
plans  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
had  now  become  less  covert  in  his  choice  of  means 
to  effect  his  purpose.  He  dispatched  Don  Isquierdo 
(who  had  been  sometime  detained  at  Paris,  and 
who  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  displeasure  of 
Napoleon  towards  the  Royal  Family  of  Spain),  on 
a  secret  mission  to  Aranj-uez.  He  brought  with 
him  no  written  proposals,  nor  was  he  to  receive  any ; 
and  he  was  commanded  not  to  prolong  his  stay 
above  three  days.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
Aranjuezj  he  was  conducted  by  the  Prince  of  Peace 
to  the  King  and  Queen.  What  passed  at  this  inter¬ 
view  remained  completely  secret,  but  as  soon  as 
Isquierdo  set  out  on  his  return  to  Paris,  their  Ma¬ 
jesties  began  to  incline  to  the  plan  of  emigrating  to 
their  South  American  colonies;  hence  it  has  been 
infered  that  Napoleon  had  suggested  to  them  this’ 
measure,  as  a  means  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
his  vengeance,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  ruin  with 
which,  o’n  every  side,  they  were  beset. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  Prince  of  Peace 
coincided  in  the  plan  of  the  proposed  emigration, 
in  expectation  that  he  might  himself  escape  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  Buonaparte,  w:hose  friendship  and  pro¬ 
tection,  as  we  have  before  observed,  had  not  been 
SO'  plainly  evinced  towards  him  of  late.  Such  a 
plan,  however,  could  not  long  remain  concealed, 
notwithstanding  the  (utmost  circumspection  and 
caution.  To  carry  it  in  execution,  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  the  acquiescence  of  the  Prince  of  Astu? 
rias,  who  hitherto  w'as  a  stranger  to  the  measures 
that  had  been  concerted  between  his  Royal  Parents 
and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  for  their  emigration.  This 
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unavoidably  divulged  the  scheme  to  Ferdinand’s 
party,  while  the  open  and  profuse  preparations  of 
the  favourite,  everywhere  excited  the  most  alarming 
suspicion  of  the  King's  friends.  The  events  that 
intervened  betwixt  the  first  rumour  of  the  emigra¬ 
tion,  and  the  abdication  of  Charles,  have  never 
reached  us  in  any  clear  or  well  authenticated 
shape. 

On  the  loth  of  March  a  report  was  generally 
circulated,  and  believed,  that  the  King,  who  was 
then  at  Aranjuez,  was  about  to  retire  to  Seville. 
This  was  regarded  as  a  pretext  for  his  emigration. 
A  great  council  was  said  to  have  been  held,  respect¬ 
ing  the  propriety  of  this  removal,  who  differed  in 
their  opinions.  These  rumours  were  confirmed, 
and  rendered  more  alarming  by  orders  given  to  the 
troops,  stationed  at  Madrid,  to  leave  the  city. 

The  populace  of  such  a  place  as  Madrid,  must, 
at  all  times,  be  easily  agitated,  when  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  terror  and  alarm.  The  affairs  of  the 
nation  had  long  been  in  the  utmost  confusion ;  the 
heads  of  the  government  had  either  lost  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  people,  or  had  fallen  under  their  sus¬ 
picion  and  hatred.  "The  Prince  of  Peace  was  known 
to  have  an  improper  iilfluence  over  the  mind  of  the 
Monarch,  and  was  thought  capable  of  using  that  in¬ 
fluence,  even  for  the  purpose  of  saving  himself,  at 
the  expence  of  the  honour  and  duty  of  his  sovere¬ 
ign.  The  life  of  Ferdinand,  to  whom  many  looked 
forward  as  affording  the  nation  a  feeble  hope  of 
regaining  its  independence,  had  been  once  attacked, 
and  now  any  hope  that  might  he  placed  in  him  was 
likely  to  be  destroyed  entirely,  if  the  Favourite  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  persuading  or  compelling  him  to  emi- 
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grate.  These  considerations  induced  many  to  op¬ 
pose  the  departure  of  the  King  for  Seville.  Other 
causes,  not  so  easily  analyzed  or  defined,  operated 
on  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  who,  after  what  they 
had  experienced  for  several  years,  could  not  expect 
that  the  mere  presence  of  the  Royal  Family  would 
retard  the  arrival  of  the  French  army,  or  keep 
them  in  order  and  subjection  when  they  did  arrive. 
The  apprehended  evil,  and  the  fear  of  being  deserted 
in  the  hour  of  distress,  even  by  those  from  whom 
they  could  look  for  no  assistance  or  alleviation, 
urged  them  to  take  violent  measures  to  prevent  it. 

The  uneasiness  of  the  people  however  subsided  for 
a  short  interval,  in  consequence  of  a  proclamation 
issued  by.  the  King  on  the  1 6 th .  On  the  next  day 
the  alarm  became  as  great  as  before,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  Spanish  guards  had  left  Madrid  for 
Aranjuez.  The  tumult  was  very  violent,  the  popu¬ 
lace  collected  in  the  streets  and  avenues  of  Aranjuez, 
and  conjured  the  soldiers  not  to  protect  or  suffer 
the  flight  of  a  Prince  who,  after  sacraficing  his  sub¬ 
jects  in  Europe,  was  about  to  introduce  disorder  in 
the  colonies.  Those  ministers  vvho  were  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  King’s  emigration,  circulated  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  his  intended  departure,  among  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages,  in  consequence  of  which,  immense 
multitudes  repaired  from  all  quarters  to  Aranjuez, 
where  their  fears  were  fully  confirmed  by  the  active 
preparations  making  for  the  embarkation  of  the 
Royal  Family.  The  luggage  of  the  court  was  pack¬ 
ing  up  in  all  the  apartments,  relays  of  horses  were 
stationed  on  the  road  to  Seville,  and  every  thing 
seemed  to  announce  the  rapid  flight  of  the  court. 
The  populace  proceeded  to  stop  their  departure  by- 
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force;  and  to  search  for  the  Prince  of  Peace,  as  the 
instigator  of  this  measure.  The  house  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  was  defended  by  his  guards,  who  had  a 
particular  watch  word,  those  at  the  castle  had 
another.  At  four  in  the  morning  the  people  rushed 
in  crowds  to  his  palace,  but  were  repulsed  by  his 
guards.  The  life-guards  took  part  with  the  people, 
and  fell  upon  the  Prince’s  guards,  at  length  the  gates 
were  forced,  the  furniture  broken,  and  the  apart¬ 
ments  rendered  completely  desolate.  The  Princess 
of  Peace  ran  to  the  staircase,  and  was  conducted 
to  the  palace  with  every  protection  due  to  her  birth 
and  rank.  The  Prince,  her  husband,  had  disappeared, 
and  his  brother,  Don  Diego  Godoy,  commandant  of 
the  life-guards,  was  arrested  by  his  own  soldiers. 

The  King  found  it  necessary  to  issue  two  decrees, 
by  one  of  which  he  declared  the  Favourite  stripped  of 
all  his  power  and  employments,  and  in  the  other  he 
assured  his  subjects  that  the  army  of  France  Lad 
entered  Spain,  only  as  his  friends,  and  that  the  Life 
Guards,  instead  of  having  left  Madrid,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  accompanying  him  on  a  voyage,  which  he 
declared  he  never  had  any  intention  of  taking,  had 
quited  it  solely  for  the  protection  of  his  person. 

These  proclamations,  however,  failed  of  produce- 
mg  the  desired  effect ;  the  mob  still  increasing 
became  more  daring  and  violent.  The  Favourite, 
after  having  escaped  the  fury  of  the  mob,  was,  after¬ 
wards,  arrested  in  a  garret  of  his  own  house,  where 
he  had  concealed  himself  for  thirty-six  hours. 
The  tumult  still  continuing,  the  King,  yn  the  19lh, 
took  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  abdicating  the 
throne  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias ;  this 
resolution  was  made  known  in  the  following  decree; 
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ROYAL  DECREE. 

“  My  habitual  infirmities  not  permiting  me  to  support  any 
longer  the  important  burden  of  the  government  of  my  kingdom, 
and  it  being  requisite  for  the  re-establishment  of  my  health,  that  I 
should  enjoy,  in  a  moie  temperate  climate,  a  private  life,  I  have 
determined,  after  mature  deliberation,  to  abdicate  my  crown,  in 
favour  of  my  heir,  my  dearly  beloved  son  the  Prince  of  Astu¬ 
rias. 

“  My  royal  will  therefore  is,  that  he  should  be  duly  recognised 
and  obeyed,  as  King  and  natutal  Lord  of  all  my  kingdoms  and 
sovereignties,  and  in  order  that  this  Royal  decree  of  my  free  and 
spontaneous  abdication,  may  be  exac'ly  and  duly  fulfilled,  you 
will  communicate  it  to  the  council,  and  to  all  others  whom  it  may 
concern. 

“  I,  The  King. 

Done  at  Aranjttez,  March  19. 

“  Don-  Pedro  Cevallos.” 

The  first  act  of  Ferdinand,  was  to  declare  his  re¬ 
solution  to  confiscate  the  property  of  Don  Manuel 
Godoy,  who  bad  taken  out  of  the  royal  chest 
36, 000, 000  of  rials  ;  and  who,  in  the  course  of  last 
month,  had  remited  Go, 000, 000  to  Comma,  which 
were  destined  for  London,  where  he  has  considera¬ 
ble  treasure.  Ferdinand  also  expressed  his  deter¬ 
mination  of  shortly  coming  to  Madrid  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed,  and  to  use  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
rcdrpss  the  wrongs  done  to  such  of  his  subjects  as 
had  suffered  from  their  attachment  to  his  cause. 
He,  likewise,  appointed  the  Duke  Infantado,  a 
nobleman  deservedly  popular  for  his  talents  and  his 
•virtues,  to  the  command  of  the  Spanish  guards, 
eorifering  on  him  the  Presidency  of  Castile.  The 
council  also  addressed  the  following  proclamation 
to  the  people  of  Madrid  : 

The  Council  to  the  Peqpl e  op  Ma drip. 

“  Nothing  ought  to  disturb  the  public  tranquility  in  the  happy 
moment  of  the  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Spain  of  the  King  Fer¬ 
dinand  VII.  His  faithful  subjects  have  given  in  that  happy  hoar 
to  his  Majesty  proofs  of  their  devotion  and  their  affection.  The  y 
aught  not  to  doubt  the  affection  which  his  Majesty  has  for  them, 
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and  that  he  will  employ  himself  in  acts  for  :he  public  happiness, 
and  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desires  of  the  people  of 
Madrid. 

‘■But  what  is  most  important  to  the  success  of  the  elevated 
views  of  his  Majesty,  is  public  order,  and  that  this  should  he 
ensured,  the  council  flatteis  itself  that  all  the  inhabitants  ot  this 
faithful  city  wiil  retire  to  their  homes  and  that  they  will  remain  in 
the  most  perfect  tranquility,  persuaded  that  they  will  then  give  to 
his  Majesty,  in  the  first  moments  of  Ins  reign,  the  best  testimony 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  sentiments,  and  of  those  acclamations  of 
fidelity  which  have  been  recently  heard. 

“  R.  M.  de  Torres.” 

Secretary  to  his  Majesty's  Council,  & c. 

The  abdication  of  Charles  still  remains  involved 
in  much  mystery ;  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  first  declared  to  resign  his  crown  in  favour  of 
Ferdinand,  and  afterwards  (while  yet  within  the 
reach  of  Buonapare)  to  recal  that  declaration,  as 
having  been  forced  from  him,  are  neither  of  them 
such  as  could  properly  be  said  to  leave  his  will  un¬ 
biassed.  In  his  letter  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
he  says,  “  Your  Majesty  will,  assuredly,  hear  with 
pain,  of  the  events  which  have  taken  place  at  Aran- 
juez,  and  their  consequence  ;  you  will  not,  without 
sympathy,  see  a  King  who  has  been  compeled  to 
resign  his  throne,'  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  a 
great  monarch,  his  ally,  placing  everything  in  his 
protection,  who  alone  can  fix  his  happiness  and 
that  of  his  whole  family,  and  his  dearly  and  beloved 
subjects.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  moment,  and 
amid, the  clashing  of  weapons  and  the  cries  of  a 
rebellious  guard,  I  found  that  I  had  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  my  life  and  death,  and  that  my  death  would 
be  followed  by  that  of  the  Queen.  I  was  compeled 
to  abdicate  the  throne,  but  to  day  peace  is  restored ; 
and  full  of  confidence  in  the  generosity  and  genius 
of  the  Great  Man,  who  has  at  all  times  declared  him- 
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self  my  friend,  I  have  taken  the  resolution  to  resign 
myself  into  your  hands,  and  to  await  what  he  shall 
resolve  on  my  fate,  that  of  the  Queen,  and  of  the 
Prince  de  la  Paz  :  I  address  myself  to  your  Majesty 
and  protest  against  the  events  which  took  place  at 
Aranjuez,  and  against  my  dethronement. 

'Ihis  declaration,  however,  has  been  regarded  as 
an  act  of  Buonaparte,  inwhose  immediate  power 
Charles  then  was.  Don  Cevallos,  however,  asserts, 
that  three  weeks  before  the  disturbances  took  place 
at.  Aranjuez,  Charles  the  IVth  in  his  presence,  and  in 
that  of  all  the  other  ministers  of  state,  addressed 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  these  words:  “  Maria 
Lousia,  we  will  retreat  to  one  of  the  provinces, 
where  we  will  pass  our  days  in  tranquility,  and  Fcr- 
.  dinand,  who  is  a  young  man,  will  take  upon-  him¬ 
self  the  burthen  of  government.”  Should  tins  speech 
have  been  uttered  by  Charles,  which  is  by  no 
means  inconsistant  with  the  weak  character  of  that 
monarch,  it  does  not  thence  follow  as  a  proof  that 
his  resolution  to  abdicate  his  throne  was  either 
deliberate  or  Spontaneous.  He  might  have  been 
influenced  to  name  a  successor  in  this  manner,  from 
the  fears  he  apprehended  of  his  own  safety;  and 
without  any  other  design,  to  carry  it  at  that  time 
in  execution,  than  what  might  arise  from  the  power¬ 
ful  interest  and  intrigues  of  the  French  Emperor,  or 
the  division  which  had  already  taken  place  among 
his  own  subjects,  in  favour  of  the  Prince  ol  Asturias. 
At  all  events,  it  cannot  justify  our  belief  that  the 
abdication  of  Charles  was  Ins  own  voluntary  act, 
or  comformable  to  his  wishes,  more  especially  if 
we  are  to  give  any  credit  to  the  following  Royal 
protest  ; 
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Aranjttez,  March  25. 

“  T  protest  and  declare,  that  my  decree  of  the  19th  of  March, 
in  which  £  renounce  my  crown  in  favour  of  my  son,  is  a  deed  to 
which  I  was  compelled  in  order  to  prevent  greater  calamity,  and 
spare  the  blood  of  my  beloved  subjects.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
considered  of  no  authority. 

(Signed)  “  I,  The  King.” 

Don  Cevallos  however  states,  that  no  violence 
was  done  to  his  Majesty  to  extort  an  abdication  of 
his  crown,  either  by  the  people,  or  on  the  part  of 
his  son  or  any  other  persons.  This  may  be  true, 
and  yet  what  we  have  noticed  may,  notwitbstand* 
ing,  have  taken  place  as  the  result  of  a  feeble  and 
timid  mind.  , 

The  accession  of  Ferdinand  was  by  no  means  well 
received  by  Buonaparte,  whose  ambassador,  then 
in  Spain,  it  would  seem,  was  previously  instructed, 
not  to  offer  the  imperial  congratulations  of  his 
master,  on  that  occasion.  Ferdinand,  consequent¬ 
ly,  felt  distrustful  of  the  friendship  of  Napoleon, 
and  began  to  concert  such  measures  as  he  was  in 
hopes  would  conciliate  the  favour  of  that  monarch. 
He  appointed  a  deputation  of  three  grandees  to 
proceed  to  Bayonne,  to  compliment  him  on  his 
arrival  at  that  place,  and  paid  a  similar  respect  to 
Murat,  on  his  arrival  with  his  army  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Madrid.  This  agent  of  Buonapartd 
soon  set  about  the  mischief  he  intended  to  accom¬ 
plish.  He  sent  a  letter  to  the  deposed  Sovereign, 
condoling  him  on  the  hardness  and  injustice  of  his 
fate,  and  promising  him  the  assistance  of  the 
Emperor,  in  case  his  abdication,  as  he  suspected, 
should  prove  to  have  been  involuntary.  Such  a 
letter  was  sure  to  give  a  proper  tone  and  direction 
to  Charles’s  narrative,  lie  thanked  Murat  for  the 
vor..  vn. — no.  vi.  q 
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share  he  had  taken  in  his  calamities,  and  declares 
his  abdication  had  been -effected  by  treachery  and 
corruption.  In  these  transactions  he  equally  im¬ 
plicates  the  Prince  of  Asturias  and  Caballero,  the 
minister  of  Justice,  that  if  he  had  not  agreed  to  give 
up  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son,  his  own  life,  and 
that  of  his  Queen,  most  probably,  would  have  been 
sacraficed.  That  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of 
Asturias  was  still  more  shocking.  ’  Having  perceived 
his  desire  to  reign,  and  he,  (the  King)  being  near 
60  years  of  age,  had  agreed  to  surrender  the 
crown  to  his  Son,  on  his  marriage  taking  place 
with  a  French  princess,  which  the  King  ardently 
desired.  The  King  added  to  this,  that  the  Prince 
of  Asturias  was  desirous  that  he  and  the  Queen 
should  repair  to  Badajoz,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  although  he  had  found  means  to  inform  him 
that  the  climate  of  that  country  did  not  suit  him, 
and  begged  him  to  permit  his  choosing  another 
place ;  for  which  he  sought  to  obtain  permission 
of  the  Emperor,  to  purchase  an  estate  in  France 
where  he  might  end  his  days. 

The  next  conti  ivance  of  Murat  was  to  deceive 
Ferdinand  respecting  the  intentions  of  Buonaparte. 
He  assured  him  that  his  master  might  be  expected 
every  moment  at  Madrid,  in  order  to  harras  and 
perplex  the  mind  of  Ferdinand,  especially  as  he 
took  care  to  add  that  the  abdication  of  Charles, 
amidst  the  tumults  of  Aranjuez,  could  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  act  of  iiis  free  choice ;  and  hinted, 
until  the  Emperor  acknowledged  Ferdinand,  he 
must  carefully  abstain  from  taking  any  step  that 
looked  like  a  recognition  of  his-  title,  and  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  treat  only  with  the  royal  Father.  In 
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order  the  more  to  alarm  Ferdinand,  and  to  widen  the 
ditFertaice  between  him  and  his  father,  Murat  pro¬ 
fessed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Favour¬ 
ite,  and  promised  Charles  that  he  would  procure 
his  enlargement. 

Before  the  entrance  of  the  French  army  into 
Madrid,  the  following  proclamation  was  ordered  bv 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  for  tho  better  discipline  of 
the  troops,  under  his  command. 

PROCLAMATION. 

“  Sountrjts ! 

"  You  a  e  n  w  about  to  cater  the  capital  of  a  friendly  power;  I 
recommend  to  you  the  best  d.scipline,  the  best  order,  and  the  best 
friencshipwi.lt  its  inhabitants.  It  is  a  nation  to  which  we  are 
alued,  md  which  ought  to  find  in  the  French  army  a  true  friend. 
And  lecollect  the  good  treatment  you  have  air  ady  experienced  iu 
the  provinces  through  which  we  have  traversed. 

“  Soluiers — i  hope  tvs  iecomroendation  will  be  sutTc  ient,  and 
for  which  I  am  guaranteed  by  the  good  conduct  which  you  have 
already  observed;  hut  if  I  find  any  individual  forge  ing  that  hois 
a  Fiench  man ,  he  shall  be  punas  bed,  and  o  n  y  excess  shall  be  Severe  - 
h  punished  in  consequence  of  that  which  I  shall  order. — That  any 
officer  c  ni Tilting  any  crime,  or  neglac  ting  his  duty,  shall  i  e  de- 
P'tved  of  Ins  commission  and  b>  delivered  ovei  to  a  military  com¬ 
mission  for  ju-t.ce — Ail  soldiers  found  guilty  of  robbing,  con¬ 
cealing,  or  of  Vii/aihn,  Shalt  be  shot.— Any  serjeant  or  soldier, 
convicted  ot  abusing  or  ill-ireating  the  inhabitants,  shall  he 
delivered  ovei  to  the  rigour  of  the  lavs;  if  of  murder  to  be  shot. — . 
Any  serjeant  or  soldier  found  drunk  in  the  streets,  shall  he  con¬ 
demned  10  eight  days  cunfinemeni  in  the  stocks,  and  ihe  serjeant 
be  sent  into  the. ranks — All  serjcanis  or  soldiers  found  imihc 
sti  eets  after  the  beating  of  the  retreat — -two  davs  imprisonment,  ■ 
Generals,  Chiefs  of  Regiments,  and  Commanders  of  th.e 
Fiench  Army  in  Madrid — each  of  you  will  see,  as  far  as  it  con- 
ceins  you,  that  these  orders  are  punctually  executed,  and  that  they 
be  lead  at  the  head  ol  every  company. 

(Signed)  “  Joaquim, 

“  Lieutenant-General  Commander  of  the  Van-Guard  of  the 
French  Army,  and  ol  the  Troops  cantoned  at  Madrid. 

(Countersigned)  “  Km.  Grouchy.” 

While  things  were  in  this  situation,  Murat  plain!} 
perceived  how  unfavourable  the  accession  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  would  prove  to  the  views  of  Buonaparte. 
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He  had  witnessed  the  loyal  attachment  which  w  as 
everywhere  displayed  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Madrid,  as  soon  as  their  new  sovereign  made  his 
appearance  among  them,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  made  use  of  every  effort  to  withdraw  him  from 
the  capital.  He  assured  the  young  King  that,  by 
proceeding  to  meet  Buonaparte,  whom  he  repre¬ 
sented  as  having  already  entered  the  Spanish  terri¬ 
tories,  that  he  would  so  please  and  conciliate  the 
Emperor,  as  to  remove  all  obstacles  that  might  arise 
as  to  the  recognition  of  his  title.  Fearing,  however, 
he  might  not,  in  t lie  first  instance,  succeed  in  his 
schemes  to  effect  the  removal  of  Ferdinand  and  the 
rest  of  the  Royal  Family,  from  Madrid,  in  order  to 
place  them  more  fully  in  the  power  of  Buonaparte; 
his  efforts  were  more  particularly  directed  to  induce 
the  Infante  don  Carlos  to  set  off  and  welcome  his 
imperial  master.  Having  succeeded  in  this,  he  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  work  on  the  fears  of  Ferdinand  ;  hut 
the  King  was  not  so  easily  deceived  or  terrified. 
Cevallos  strongly  advis.  d  him  not  to  leave  the  ca¬ 
pital  till  Bi onapartHs  arrival  in  Spain,  (and  within 
a  short  distance  of  Madrid),  was  more  certain.  This 
advice  would, probably,  have  prevailed  and  ultimate¬ 
ly  decidtd  the  concuct  of  Ferdinand,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  arrival  of  General  Savarv,  who,  in  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  envoy  from  the  Emperor,  demanded  an 
audience. 

At  this  audience  he  officially  declared  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  Buonaparte,  to  overlook  what  had  passed, 
to  withokl  all  interference  in  the  arrangement  of 
t  le  affairs  in  Spain,  and  to  recognize  Ferdinand, 
provided  that  he  were  assured  that  his  sentiments 
with  respect  to  France,  were  conformable  to  those 
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of  his  father.  On  this  head  the  King  gave  him  the 
most  satisfactory  assurances,  when  nothing  further 
passed  in  the  audience  chamber;  scarcely  had  Ge¬ 
neral  Savary,  however,  left  that  royal  apartment, 
when  he  began  to  execute  the  chief  and  most  import¬ 
ant  object  of  his  mission,  lie  assured  Ferdinand 
that  Buonaparte’s  arrival  might  be  momentarily  ex¬ 
pected;  and  that  nothing  could  be  more  flattering 
or  agreeable  to  the  French  Emperor  than  that  Fer¬ 
dinand  would  leave  his  capital  to  meet  him.  Not 
knowing  whether  more  was  to  be  dreaded  from  dis¬ 
obeying  this  request,  than  from  his  compliance  with 
it,  he  at  length  yielded  to  the  pressing  solicitations 
of  General  Savary.  Previous  to  his  leaving  Madrid, 
he  issued  a  Royal  Decree,  in  which  he  stated  that 
the  approaching  visit  of  his  faithful  friend  and 
mighty  ally’,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  gave  him 
much  satisfaction,  as  it  promised  to  be  of  great 
advantage  to  his  kingdom  and  subjects.  The  close 
friendship  between  them  had  induced  him  to  leave 
Madrid  for  a  few  days,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  Emperor  with  proper  marks  of  respect  ,and 
attachment.  During  his  short  absence,  he  had 
appointed  a  Supreme  Junta,  and  placed  at  the 
head  of  it  his  uncle  Don  Antonio.  He  trusted 
that  his  faithful  subjects  would  remain  tranquil 
and  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  especially  that 
the  utmost  harmony  would  prevail  among  the 
Spanish  and  French  troops  in  the  capital  ;  and 
that  the  latter  would  be  punctually  supplied  with 
every  thing  necessary  for  their  rnaintainance,  till  the 
great  object  the  Emperor  had  in  view  by:  this  meet¬ 
ing,  the  closer  and  firmer  alliance,  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  was  happily  brought  to  pass  ;  and  of  this, 
he  declared,  he  entertained  not  the  smallest  doubt. 
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CHAPTER  XT. 

Ferdinand  deceived  by  General  Saxary.— Arrives  at 
Vittona. — Receives  a  Fetter  from  Buonaparte ,  and 
proceeds  to  Bayonne,  is  informed  by  the  French  Emperor 
he  must  renounce  the  Spanish  Throne. — Conference  of 
Cevallos  and  Chumpagny,  on  the  Subject. — Interrupted 
by  Buonaparte ,  who  treats  the  former  with  much  In¬ 
dignity. — Letter  of  Charles  to  the  Prince  of  Asturias, 
on  yielding  the  Sovereignty  of  Spain  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  French. — Observations  on  the  Protest  against  the 
Abdication,  by  Charles. — Conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Berg 
towards  Ferdinand ;  his  Proclamation  to  the  French 
Army  before  their  Entrance  into  Madrid. — Embassy 
of  General  Savary  to  Ferdinand. —  The  latter  leaves 
his  Capital  to  meet  the  French  Emperor,  <$c.  eye. 

H  AVING  noticed,  in  our  last  chapter,  the  acts  by 
which  Ferdinand  was  persuaded  to  leave  his  capital, 
in  order  to  meet  Buonaparte,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  relate  the  other  events  connected  with  the  un¬ 
happy  journey  and  fate  of  that  Monarch. 

General  Savary  had  falsely' represented  to  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  that  Buonaparte  was  at  no  greater  distance 
than  Burgos,  where  he  would  be  certain  to  meet 
him.  When  they  arrived  at  that  place,  the  Em¬ 
peror  was  not  there;  in  consequence  of  which, 
General  Savary  had  recourse  to  some  other  means 
of  enticement  to  induce  Ferdinand  to  continue  his 
journey  to  Vittoria, ’ where  he  was  fully  assured 
he  would  find  Buonaparte.  On  reaching  Vittoria, 
Ferdinand  found  himself  again  disappointed  and 
deceived.  Here  he  was  surrounded  by  French 
‘roops,  but  could  discover  no  preparation  for  the 
^ception  of  their  august  sovereign.  In  the  mean- 
e  General  Savary  pursued  his  route  to  join  the 
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latter  at  Bayonne,  and  to  concert  with  him  such 
measures  as  was  necessary  to  secure  the  person  of 
Ferdinand.  Daring  the  short  stay  of  the  Prince  of 
Asturias  at  Vittoria,  General  Savary  was  charged 
with  the  following  letter  to  him  from  Buona¬ 
parte  : 

Letter  or  ms  Majesty  the  Emperor  to  the  Prtvce  of 
Astu  bias. 

Bayonne,  April  lb. 

“  My  Broth-r! — I  have  received  the  'eltr-r  of  your  Roy.it 
Highness:  ill  the  papers  which  you  have  received  tram  the  King, 
your  Highness’s  father,  you  must  h.ivu  found  a  proof  of  the  in¬ 
terest  which  1  have  always  leli  for  you.  You  will  permit  me, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  to  speak  to  you  with  truth  ami 
frankness.  I  wished  by  my  journey  to  Madrid,  to  d  aw  over  my 
illustrious  friend  to  some  necessary  ameliorations  of  his  state,  and 
also  to  give  a  certain  satisfaction  to  the  public  feelings.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  appeared  to  me  to  be  necessary 
for  the  prosperity  of  his  Majesty  and  that  of  his  subjects.  The 
affairs  bftlie  North  had  retarded  my  journey.  The  events  at 
Aranjuea  took  place.  I  pass  no  decision  on  what  had  previously 
fallen  Out,  nor  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  the  Pe  ace;  but  I 
know  well  t hat  it  is  dangerous  for  kings  to  accustom  their  people 
to  shed  blood,  or  to  seek  to  redress  themselves.  I  Pray  God,  tiiat 
your  Royal  Highness  may  never  feel  this  interest  of  Spain  to  injure 
a  Prince  who  has  married  a  Princess  of  the  blood  royal,  and  w  ho 
for  a  long  time  directed  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  He  no  lon¬ 
ger  has  any  friends :  your  Royal  Highness  will  possess  them  no 
longer  thin  while  you  shall  be  fortunate.  The  people  willingly 
revenge  themselves  for  that  homage  which  they  pav  us.  How 
can  the  process  be  drawn  up  against  thy  Prince  of  the  Peace,  with  ■ 
out  involving  in  it  the  Queen  and  King  your  father?  This  pro¬ 
cess  would  give  nourishment  to  hatred  and  factious  passions,  the 
issue  of  which  would  be  fatal  to  your  crown.  Your  Royal  Htgkruu  j 
has  no  other  right  thereto  than  that  which  you  derive  from  your 
mother.  If  this  process  degrade  her, your  Royal  Hignness  destroys 
your  own  right  He  whb  has  lent  an  ear  to  weak  and  disloyal 
counsels,  has  no  right  to  pass  sentence  on  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace.  His  misdeeds,  if  he  can  be  reproached  with  them,  go  to 
destroy  the  rights  of  the  crown,  1  have  frequently  expressed  a 
desire,  that  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  should  be  removed  from 
affairs;  the  friendship  of  King  Cimles  has  often  induced  me  to 
remain  silent,  and  to  turn  away  my  eyes  from  the  weakness  of  his 
conduct.  Unhappy  mortals  that  we  were!  weakness  and  error, 
these  are  our  mottos!  but  all  may  be  arranged  ;  namely,  that  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace  should  be  banished  from  Spain,  and  I  should 
invite  him  to  a  place  of  retirement  of  France.  As  to  the  abdica¬ 
tion  of  King  Charles  the  fourth,  that  lias  taken  place  at  a  moment 
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when  my  Reaps  v  -re  traversing  Spain ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
and  of  p  is’.erlty,  I  should  seem  to  have  sent  so  many  troops  solely 
for  tee  purpose  of  pushing  from  his  throne,  my  ally,  and  friend. 
As  a  neighbour  Sovereign,  it  is  tit  that  I  should  know  this  abdica¬ 
tion,  before  I  acknowledged  il.  I  soy  it  to  your  Royal  Highness, 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  to  the  whole  world,  i!  the  abdication  of  King 
Crarles  has  proceeded  from  his  own  will,  if  he  was  not  driven  to 
it  bv  the  insurrection  and  uproar  at  Aranjuea,  I  make  no  scruple 
to  accede  to  it,  and  to  acknowledge  your  Royal  Highness  as  King 
of  Spain.  The  circumspection  which  I  have  obseivcd  for  this 
mouth  past,  must  oe  a  security  to  vou  for  the  support  which  you 
shall  find  in  m  ,  should  ever  party  difference  disturb  you,  in  your 
turn,  upon  the  throne. 

“  YY  hen  King  Charles  made  me  acquainted  with  the  events  of 
Jrst  October,  I  was  very  much  affected  by  t'-em  ;  and  1  think!  that 
1  v  my  efforts  the  affair  of  the  Escurial  received  a  happy  issue. 
Your  Royal  Highness  was  much  to  blame.  I  have  no  need  of  ar.y 
other  proof  of  this,  than  the  letter  which  yon  wrote  to  me,  and 
which  I  shall  always  jiesire  to  consider  as  not  having  come  to  me. 
Your  rtosal  Highness  must  distrust  all  pop  l.ir  commotions  and 
insurrections.  A  feu:.  uf  my  soldiers  tnay  be  murdered,  but  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  Sjiain  snail  be  the  consequence  of  it  1  see  with  pain  that 
some  persons  at  Madrid  h.ve  disseminated  certain  letters  of  the 
Captain-General  of  Catalonia,  and  have  done  every  thing  to  excite 
disturbances  among  the  peop  e.  Your  R.  yal  Highness  perfectly 
comprehends  my  meaning.  You  perceive  that  I  have  touched 
slightly  upon  many  points,  which  it  would  not  be  proper  to  en¬ 
large  upon. 

“You  may  be  assured  that  I  will  conduct  myself  in  every 
thing  towards  you,  in  the  same  way  as  to  yout  royal  father.  You 
may  rely  upon  my  desire  to  arrange  every  thing,  and  of  findingan 
opportunity  of  giving  you  proof  oi  ray  perfect  regard  and  esteem. 
Herewith  accept,  <Scc.” 

The  contents  of  the  foregoing  letter  were  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  remove  the  fears  or  quiet  the  suspicions 
of  Ferdinand  ;  but  he  was  now  too  much  in  the 
power  of  Buonaparte  to  recede  from  the  dangerous 
situation  he  had  thus  been  drawn  into  by  the  flat¬ 
tering  representations  of  General  Savary,  who  still 
continued  to  assure  him  that  if  he  would  only  go 
forward  to  Bayonne*  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  his  arrival,  he  would  !>e  recognized  as  King  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies.  Jle  at  length  succeeded  iu 
prevailing  on  Ferdinand  to  quit  the  Spanish  terri¬ 
tories,.  and’ who  no  sooner  entered  those  of  France- 
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than  he  perceived  his  regal  sway  had  wholly  depart¬ 
ed  from  him,  and  that  lie  was  no  longer  treated  with 
the  respect  due  to  a  sovereign  and  an  ally  of  the 
French  Emperor.  Me  was  much  chagrined  at  the 
want  of  attention  which  was  everywhere  so  manifest 
in  the  persons  about  him,  no  one.  came  to  receive 
or  welcome  him.  On  reaching  Bayonne,  lie,  was  waited 
upon  byr  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel,  and  Duroc,  and 
conducted  to  a  place  not  suited  to  his  rank  or  dig¬ 
nity.  He  was  not  permited,  however,  to  remain 
long  in  doubt  of  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor,  or 
of  his  own  fate,  'lhese  intentions  were  soon  com¬ 
municated,  with  the  accustomed  brevity  that  cha¬ 
racterises  all  the  deposing  acts  of  Buonaparte.  Fer¬ 
dinand  dined  wjth  him,  at  which  interview  nothing 
material  passed.  He  was  received  and  treated,  as 
the  friend  and  ally  of  his  host,  but  no  sooner  had  he 
cpiited  the  Emperor’s  presence,  and  had  returned 
to  his  residence,  than  he  was  waited  upon  by  Ge¬ 
neral  S  a  vary,  who,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  declar¬ 
ed  the  irrevocable  determination  that  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  should  no  longer  reign  in  Spain;  and  that  it 
should  be  succeeded  by  the  family  of  Buonaparte. 
This  determination  was  coupled  with  a  requisition 
that  Ferdinand  should,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that 
of  all  his  family,  renounce  his  royal  inheritance  of 
the  Crown  of  Spain  and  the  indies,  in  favour  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French. 

Ferdinand,  as  may'  be  easily  conceived,  was 
greatly  astonished  at  this  message,  and  alarmed  at 
the  nature  of  such  a  request,  which  appears  much  to 
have  exceeded  the  suspicions  he  had  entertained  be¬ 
fore  lie  left  Madrid,  of  the  intentions  of  the  French 
Emperor  in  so  strenuously  urging  this  meeting.  He 
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couH  not  Vive  thought  that  it  was  for  this  object, 
that  the  grossest  fatsi  octets,  had.  been  employed  to 
decoy  him  ay.yy  ::  ';n  capitel.  .  t  he  had  now 
no  oilier  choice  leir,  that)  to  submit,  unconditionally, 
to  any  terms  thfejt-migh t  be  offered  co  him. 

On  the  day  following,  the  aK.ve  communication, 
Cevallos,  in  a  co:  ’  rence  with  Champagny,  Minister 
oi  Foreign  Adairs,  acempted  to  effect  some  change 
in  the  resolin.toas;  taken  Lv  the  ICmpcror,  and  com¬ 
plained  ol  be  perfidy  by  winch  the  Spanish  Monarch 
had  been  betrayed.  lie.  observed,  that,  the  King 
his  M aides  ha  1  come  to  Bayonne,  relying  or.-  the 
solemn  anu  repealed  assurances,  of  General  Savavv, 
given  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  that  his  impe¬ 
rial  Majesty  would  recognize  him,  at  the  first  in¬ 
terview,  as  Sovereign  of  Spain, and  the  Indies,  He, 
therefore,  strongly  protested  against  any  vied i nee 
that  might  be  olh  red  to  tiie  pe;  0:1  of  Fet  ■ffinand,  in 
order  to  prevent  his  return  to  Spain,  and  declared 
he  was  determined  never  to  renounce  his  crown  in 
favour  cf  any  other  dynasty.  In  reply  to  these  re¬ 
monstrances  of  Cevallos,  Champagny  merely  af¬ 
firmed  the  necessity  of  the  renunciation,  and  that 
the  abdication  of  Charles  had  not  been  voluntary. 
Un  this  subject  Cevallos  took  occasion  to  remark 
the  ihconsislancy  ot  demanding  the  renunicatiou  of 
Ferdinand,  and  of  denying  his  claim  to  the  throne, 
by  contending  that  his  father’s  title  to  it  still  re¬ 
mained  unabdicated.  1  Ie  however  ad  verted  to  some 
of  the  former  proofs  we  have  given,  that  the  abdi¬ 
cation  of  his  Royal  Parent  was  unconstrained  and 
voluntary.  The  French  Minister  then  turned  to 
another  subject,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that 
Buonaparte  had  resolved  upon  this  measure  of 
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changing  the  dynasty,  because,  while  it  continued 
governed  by  a  family,  which  must  sympathize  in  the 
misfortunes  of  its  elder  branrh,  he  could  never 
safely  rely  on  its  alliance,  or  assistance  in  case  of  a 
war  between  him  and  the  powers  of  the  North  ?  In 
answer  to  this,  Cevallos  appealed  to  the  constant  and 
uniform  adherence  of  Spain  to  the  interests  and 
plans  of  France,  even  at  the  expence  of  her  own 
prosperity  and  happiness.  But  if  her  former  conduct 
had  not  already  exhibited  a  sufficient  proof  that 
France  had  no  cause  to  apprehend  any  evil  from 
the  supposed  predehetion  of  the  Royal  Family  on 
the  throne,  yet  there  were  other  considerations,  of 
a  local  and  political  nature,  that  could  not  fail  to 
superiuduce  the  interest  of  Spain,  to  incline  to  a 
good  understanding  with  France.  He  then  adverted 
to  the  bad  effect  such  a  change  might  produce  on 
the  part  of  France  ;  and  observed,  w  hile  the  Spanish 
nation  were  placed  under  the  immediate  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  own  Royal  Family,  they  had  evinced 
every  readiness  to  submit  to  such  measures  and 
privations  as  were  wholly  calculated  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  France.  Buonaparte,  therefore,  by  that 
means,  could  turn  their  strength  and  resources  to 
whatever  object  or  purpose  he  pleased  ;  but  should 
lie  deprive  them  of  the  name  of  their  independence, 
by  new  modelling  the  regal  power  of  that  govern¬ 
ment,  instead  of  co-operating  as  heretofore  with  the 
views  of  France,  the  Spanish  nation  would  turn 
against  her;  England  would  eagerly  afford  them 
assistance;  and  thus,  by  endeavouring  to  render 
Spain;  a  more  powerful  auxiliary  in. promoting  the 
schemes  of  the  French  Emperor,  he  would  unite 
them  in  a  community  of  interest,  and  plans,  with 
las  enemies. 
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Ovallos  proceeded  to  expatiate  on  the  incon¬ 
sistency  of  the  proposals  made  to  Ferdinand,  with 
the  treaty  signed  at  Fontainbleau,  in  which  the 
intergritv  and  existence  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy, 
as  it  then  stood,  was  most  solemnly  guaranteed  by 
Buonaparte,  nor  had  any  thing  since  occured  to 
justify  any  infraction  of  that  treaty,  Spain  had  com¬ 
plied  with  every  thing  that  had  been  required  of 
her  by  France,  and  with  which  Buonaparte  had  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  fully  satisfied,  and  had  even  bestow¬ 
ed  many  praises  on  the  good  faith  and  sincerity  of 
his  first  and  most  intimate  ally.  Cevallos  concluded 
by  declaring,  should  Buonaparte  persevere  in  hi: 
rigorous  conduct  towards  Ferdinand,  he  would 
involve  himself  in  a  war  with  Spain,  which  could 
not  terminate  but  in  tire  total  destruction  of  one 
party. 

At  this  period  the  French  Emperor,  who  had 
overheard  all  that  had  passed,  commanded  Cliam- 
pagny  and  Cevallos  to  enter  his  cabinet,  when  he 
upbraided  the  latter  in  very  severe  terms,  as  being  a 
traitor;  because,  having  been  a  Minister  to  Charles, 
he  now  acted  in  that  capacity  to  Ferdinand.  He 
accused  him,  iti  an  angry  tone,  with  having  main¬ 
tained  an  official  conference  with  General  Mention, 
in  which  he  had  said,  that  the  recognition  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  was  by  no  means  necessary,  to  establish  the 
validity  of  Ferdinand’s  title  to  the  throne,  though 
such  a  recognition  might  prove  the  means  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  amicable  relations  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  What  chiefly  irritated  the  feelings  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  rendered  him  still  more 
incensed  against  Cevallos,  was  the  menace  held  out 
by  the  latter,  that  should  the  French  ever  dare  to 
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attack  the  independance  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy, 
300,000  men  would  rise  up  in  arms  to  defend  it,  and 
lepei  its  invaders.  Buonaparte  having  indulged  iu 
the  paroxyisms  of  his  anger  and  resentment,  finding 
he  could  neither  convince  nor  silence  the  Spanish 
Miuister, peremptorily  declared  to  him:  “  I  have  a 
system  of  policy  of  my  own.  You  ought  to  adopt 
more  liberal  ideas,  to  be  less  susceptible  on  the 
point  of  honor,  and  not  sacrafice  the  prosperity  of 
Spain  to  the  interest  of  the  Bourbon  Family.” 

As  soon  as  this  conference  was  over,  Ferdinand  wa3 
given  to  understand,  that  upon  the  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion  some  other  negotiator  would  be  prefered  to 
Don  Cevallos,  whose  inflexibility  of  temper  had  in- 
cured  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
Accordingly  the  Archdeacon  don  Juan  de  Escoequiz, 
was  persuaded  to  visit  Champagny  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  the  most  mild  and  favourable  terms,  to 
which  Buonaparte  would  consent:  these  terms, 
however,  differed  in  no  respect  from  those  which 
had  been  verbally  communicated  to  Ferdinand,  by 
General  Savary,  at  least  as  far  as  they  respected  the 
placing  of  his  own  family  on  the  throne  of  Spain  ; 
but  they  held  out  a  kind  of  compensation  in  the 
event  that  Ferdinand  should  quietly  agree  to  the 
cession  of  his  rights,  and  a  threat  in  case  lie  should 
refuse  compliance.  By  the  first,  the  Emperor  pro¬ 
mised  to  confer  on  him,  and  his  descendants,  the 
crown  of  Etruria,  which,  in  failure  of  the  issue  of 
Ferdinand,  should  be  secured  to  his  brother  Don 
Carlos,  provided  he  also  signed  the  renunciation. 
The  niece  of  the  Emperor  was  also  to  be  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  Ferdinand,  if  he  chose  to  demand  her  iu 
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marriage.  But  should  he  decline  these  conditions, 
his  Imperial  Majesty  would  then  execute  his  plans 
by  force,  and  leave  him  without  compensation. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  an  attempt  \yas  made  by 
Ferdinand,  apparently  with  the  advice  of  Cevallos, 
to  put  off  his  final  determination.  Instructions 
■were  given  to  Don  Pedro  de  Labrador,  on  whose 
attachment  and  talents  the  King  had  the  greatest 
reliance,  to  demand  a  conference  with  Champagny, 
in  which  he  was  to  present  his  own  full  powers  for 
negociating  on  the  subject,  and  to  demand  Cham- 
pagny’s  full  powers  in  return.  He  was  aho  in¬ 
structed  to  represent  to  the  French  minister  that, 
in  order  to  make  the  renunciation  of  Ferdinand 
valid  or  binding,  it  w'as  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  enjoy  perfect  liberty  to  return  to  Madrid, 
where  be  could,  with  more  propriety,  receive  the 
proposals  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  in  an  official  manner.  But  while  his 
liberty  was  thus  restrained,  any  renunciation  of  his 
would  only  tend  to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  excite  the  hatred 
of  the  Spanish  nation  towards  him,  in  the  most  for¬ 
cible  manner.  These  arguments,  however,  were 
little  listened  to,  on  the  part  of  the  French  minister, 
who  rejected  the  proposals  of  Don  Pedro  de  Labra¬ 
dor,  as  unnecesary  to  promote  the  main  object  of 
the  negociation,  Labrador,  unable  to  make  any 
favourable  impression  on  Cbarnpagny,  and  unwilling 
to  commit  himself  by  any  unguarded  expression, 
terminated  the  conversation  by  ask  ing,  if  Ferdinand 
was  in  a  state  of  liberie  ?  to  which  the  French  minis¬ 
ter  replied,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it;  upon  this 
Labrador  rejoined,  then  he  should  be  restored  to 
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his  kingdom.  “  In  respect  to  ins  return  to  Spain," 
answeied  Champagny,  “  it  was  necessary  his  Majes¬ 
ty  should  have  a  right  understanding  with  the  Em¬ 
peror”.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  in  what  state  of 
bondage  the  king  was  held,  as  well  as  the  object  of 
his  detention  at  Bayonne.  In  order,  however,  that 
this  infringement  ot  the  liberty  of  Ferdinand  might 
be  declared  in  a  more  official  and  ostensible  manner, 
Cevallos  addressed  a  note  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  intimating  the  intention  of  his  Royal  Mas¬ 
ter  to  return  to  Madrid,  where  his  presence  was 
required,  not  only  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom,  but  for  the  purpose  of  tranquilizing  the 
minds  of  his  subjects,  who  had  been  thrown  into 
much  confusion  and  disorder  by  his  protracted 
absence.  At  the  same  time  Cevallos  proffered  to 
remain  at  Bayonne,  to  treat  with  his  Imperial  Ma¬ 
jesty  on  the  mutual  interests  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
The  only  effect  produced  by  this  note,  was  an  in¬ 
creased  vigilance  to  prevent  the  departure  of  Fer¬ 
dinand. 

Buonaparte,  in  order  to  remove  all  further  obsta¬ 
cles  to  his  schemes  to  get  possession  of  the  crown 
of  Spain,  determined  to  have  Charles  brought  to 
Bayonne,  and  to  employ  him  as  an  agent  against 
his  son,  with  a  view  that  he  should  obtain  from  the 
latter  a  renunciation  of  his  rights  to  the  reigning 
sovereignity  he  had  so  lately  acquired.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Berg  had  orders  sent  him,  to  persuade  the 
Royal  Parents  to  set  out  on  their  journey  to  Bay- / 
onne,  which,  however,  they  refused,  unless  the  Fa¬ 
vourite  should  be  permited  to  precede  them.  Flu- 
rat  applied  to  the  Junta  for  his  liberation,  but  as 
they  .had  received  instructions,  from  Ferdinand,  on 
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no  account  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  French,  they 
at  first  declined  to  grant  it,  and  sent  to  Bayonne 
to  know  how  they  were  to  act.  By  a  Royal  Order 
of  Ferdinand,  they  were  commanded  to  make  known 
to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  that  the  liberation  of 
Don  Manuel  Godoy  was,  at  that  time,  the  subject 
of  a  treaty  between  the  two  sovereigns.  Buona¬ 
parte,  in  the  meanwhile,  informed  the  Duke  of 
Berg,  that  the  Prince  of  Asturias  had  put  the  pri¬ 
soner  Godoy  at  his  disposal,  he  therefore  claimed, 
in  an  absolute  and  peremptory  manner,  the  surren¬ 
der  of  his  person  from  the  Junta.  These  orders 
were  instantly  carried  into  execution,  by  Murat, 
and  the  Favourite  was  released  by  the  Junta,  and 
conveyed  to  Bayonne,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards 
followed  by  Charles  and  his  Royal  consort. 

The  situation  of  Ferdinand  was  nowv  more  embar¬ 
rassing  and  desperate  than  before;  beset  on  every 
side  with  difficulties,  and  perceiving  no  method  of 
extricating  himself  from  the  confinement  in  which 
he  was  held,  but  by  yielding  up  a  title  he  could  no 
longer  retain,  and  which  he  had  no  power  to  defend; 
he,  on  the  1st  of  May,  made  a  conditional  renun¬ 
ciation  of  his  crown  in  favour  of  Charles. 

In  the  letter  to  his  Royal  Parent,  he  expressed 
much  surprize  at  his  wish  to  resume  the  govern¬ 
ment,  after  having  resigned  the  sceptre  to  his  hands; 
and  felt  much  at  a  loss  in  what  light  to  view  the 
request  that  he  should  renounce  the  crown  in  favour 
of  a  parent  who  did  not  mean  again  to  wear  it.  His 
filial  attachment  and  obedience,  prompted  him  to 
comply  with  this  extraordinary  request,  although  he 
did  not  know  how  to  reconcile  the  proposed  renun¬ 
ciation  with  his  duty  as  a  sovereign,  and  those  fun- 
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damental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  which  confirmed  the 
power  which  his  father’s  free  resignation  had  be¬ 
stowed.  He  wished,  it  possible,  to  act  at  once,  and 
as  became  a  dutiful  and  obedient  son,  and  in  con¬ 
formity  with  those  laws  from  which  he  derived  his 
authority,  and  was,  therefore,  willing  to  resign  his 
crown  in  favour  of  his  Royal  Pareut  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  conditions:  1st.  That  the.y  should  both  return 
together  to  Madrid.  2d.  That  a 'Cortez  should 
be  assembled  there  ;  or  if  it  were  more  agreeable  to 
his  father,  that  all  the  tribunals  and  deputies  of  the 
kingdoms  should  be  convoked.  3d.  That  in  the 
presence  of  this  assembly  he  would  execute  his  re¬ 
nunciation  in  due  form,  and  declare  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  make  it,  arising  solely  from 
his  anxious  wish  to  preserve  the  public  tranquility 
and  keep  the  nation  from  a  civil  war.  "^th.  His 
Royal  Father  should  not  be  accompanied  by  those 
individuals  who  had  justly  excited  the  hatred  of  the 
•Spanish  people.  5th.  That  should  bis  father  not 
be  disposed  to  reign  in  person,  nor  to  reside  in 
Spain,  he  was  to  be  invested  with  the  supreme 
command  in  the  royal  name.  These  conditions 
were  wholly  unattended  to  by  Charles,  who  return¬ 
ed  the  following  letter  to  Ferdinand,  in  answer  to 
the  one  we  have  just  noticed  : 

TO  THE  PRINCE  OF  ASTURIAS. 

“  Mv  Son  ! 

“  The  faithless  councils  of  ihe  men  who  surround  you  have 
brought  Spain  inlo  a  most  distressing  situation.  The  country 
now  cannol  be  sayed  but  by  the  Emperor. 

“  Since  the  pe  a  of  Basle,  I  nave  been  always  convinced,  that 
it  was  the  first  interest  ol  my  people  to  preserve  a  good  understand¬ 
ing  with  France,  and  I  have  considered  no  sactafice  too  great  to 
attain  that  object.  Evep  when  France  was  the  prey  of  tempo - 
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rary  governments,  I  determined  to  repress  my  own  inclinations 
mid  be  guided  only  by  a  regard  to  sound  policy  and  the  welfaie 
of  my  subjects:  but  when  the  French  Emperor  had  restored 
order  in  France,  then  my  apprehension  was  in  a  great  degree  re¬ 
moved,  so  that  I  had  then  new  reasons  for  remaining  faithful  to 
my  system  of  alliance. 

“  When  England  declared  war  against  France,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  remain  neutral,  and  thereby  to  afford  to  my  people  the 
advantage  of  peace.  England,  knzoeoer,  won  after  raptured  four  of 
my  frigates,  and  made  to ar  upon  me  before  rear  was  declared.  Thus 
•c  as  I  compelled  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  the  evils  of  war  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  my  subjects! 

“  Spain  being  surrounded  by  coasts,  and  being  indebted  for 
her  greatest  prosperity  to  her  trans-marine  possessions,  suffered 
more  than  any  other  country  by  the  war.  The  interruption  of 
trade,  and  all  the  evils  connected  with  that  state  of  affairs  were 
experienced  by  my  subjects,  some  of  whom  were  uncandid 
enough  to  ihrow  alt  the  blame  on  me  and  my  ministers.  I  had, 
however,  at  least  the  consolation  that  the  country  was  sate,  and 
had  no  reason  to  be  alarmed  for  the  preservation  ot  my  provinces. 
At  the  same  time,  I  was  the  only  king  in  Europe  who  lived  in 
this  security,  amidst  the  convulsions  of  ihese  latter  times;  and  I 
should  s  ill  have  enjoyed  tranquility,  had  it  not  been  for  the  advice 
which  has  turned  you  aside  Irom  t'ne  path  of  duty.  You  have 
been  too  easily  led  away  by  the  haired  which  your  first  wife 
cherish' d  against  France,  and  you  have  participated  in  her  obsti¬ 
nate  dislike  to  my  ministers,  your  mother,  and  myself. 

“  I  resorted  to  the  rights  of  a  father  and  a  king,  and  arrested 
you,  when  I  loond  among  your  papers  proofs  of  your  guilt.  But 
at  the  end  of  my  career,  about  to  become  the  prey  of  grief,  I  felt 
for  the  tears  of  your  mo  Her, and  forgave  you. 

“  Meanwhile,  my  subjects  were  agitated  by  the  false  represen¬ 
tations  of  a  faction,  at  the  head  of  which  you  placed  yourself. 
From  that  moment  the  peace  of  my  lifew’as  gone,  and  to  ihe  evils 
which  had  befallen  my  people,.  1  had  still  to  add,  that  distress 
which  the  disunion  of  my  family  h  id  occasioned. — Even  my  mi¬ 
nisters  were  slandered  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who,  think¬ 
ing  he  perceived  that  Spain  wished  to  depart  from  her  alliance, 
and  seeing  the  disposition  to  disorder  even  n  my  family,  occupi¬ 
ed,  under  various  pretexts,  my  states  with  his  troops :  but  so  long 
as  they  remained  on  the  right  side  of  the  Ebro,  and  appeared 
destined  to  maintain  a  communic  ition  with  Portugal,  I  still  hoped 
that  he  would  return  to  those  feelings  of  respect  and  friendship 
which  he  had  always  testified  towards  me.  When  I  learned  that 
his  troops  advanced  towa.ds  my  capital,  I  felt  it  necessary  to  as¬ 
semble  my  army  around  me,  in  order  to  exhibit  myse.f  to  my 
illustrious  ally  in  that  state  which  became  the  Kirg  of  Spain. 
Thus  I  expeced  his  doubts  would  be  removed,  and  my  own  in¬ 
terests  adjusted.  I  recalled  my  troops  from  Portugal,  and  ordered 
those  m  Madrid  to  evacuate  that  capital,  and  directed  them  to 
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assemble  oo  several  points  of  the  monarchy.  This  was  not  done- 
for  the  purpose  of  abandoning  my  subjects,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
in  order  to  maintain  more  worthily  the  glory  of  the  crown  My 
long  experience  convinced  me  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
consistently  with  his  own  interests,  and  the  extended  political 
system  of  the  continent,  could  entertain  no  wish  prejudicial  to  my 
house.  But  in  the  mean  time  what  was  your  conduct?  You 
threw  my  who  e  palace  into  confusion.  You  instigated  my 
guards  to  turn  against  me.  Your  father  was  your  prisoner  My 
prime  minister,  whom  I  bad  reared  and  adopted  into  my  family, 
was  dragged  bleeding  from  dungeon  to  dungeon.  You  have  dis¬ 
graced  my  grey  hairs;  you  have  bereft  them  of  a  crown  worn 
with  lustre  by  my  ancestors,  and  which  i  have  preserved  without 
a  stain;  you  have  ascended  my  throne,  and  have  pul  yourself 
it:ro  the  hands  of  the  peop  e  of  Madrid,  who  are  instigated  by  the 
numbers  of  your  party,  and  of  the  foreign  troops  that  have  entered 
the  city. 

“  f'he  conspiracy  at  the  Escurial  was  accomplished,  and  the 
acts  of  my  government  were  consigned  to  public  contempt. 
Old,  and  loaded  with  infirmities,  I  could  not  witnsumd  this  new 
misfortune,  and  tied  to  the  French  Emperor,  no  longer  as  a  king 
at  the  head  of  Ins  troops,  and  surrounded  with  the  lustre  of  the 
throne,  but  as  an  unfortunate  and  abandoned  prince.  I  have 
found  a  place  of  refuge  and  protection  in  the  midst  of  his  army. 
I  am  indebted  to  him  for  my  life,  for  the  life  of  my  queen,  and 
for  that  of’my  prime  minister.  I  have  followed  you  to  Bayonne. 
You  have  brought  affairs  to  such  a  state,  that  henceforth  every 
thing  must  depend  upon  the  arrangement  and  protection  of  this 
great  prince.  To  have  recourse  to  insurres  tions  of  the  people,, 
to  plant  the  standard  of  faciion,  would  be  the  rum  of  Spain,  and 
would  reduce  yourself,  my  kingdom,  my  subjects,  and  my  family 
to  the  greatest  wretchedness.  1  have  opcneu  ;uy  whole  heart  to 
the  Emperor  He  is -acquainted  with  ail  the  insults  [  have  re¬ 
ceived,  and  the  usurpation  imposed  upon  me.  He  has  declared 
to  me  that  he  will  never  acknowledge  you  as  King,  and  that  :he 
enemy  of  his  father  can  excite  no  confidence  in  the  breast  of  a 
stranger.  He  has  besides  shewn  me  letters  which  contains  proofs 
of  your  aversion  from  France. 

“  Under  thes-  circumstances  it  is  evidently  my  right,  and  still 
more  evidently  my  duty,  to  spare  the  blood  of  my  subjects,  and 
not  at  the  end  of  my  clays  to  adopt  a  course  which  would  expose 
Spain  to  fire  and  sword,  and  reduce  the  country  to  the  most 
wretched  condition.  Assuredly  you  ought,  faithful  to  your  duty, 
and  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  to  have  rejected  .:■«  traitorous  coun¬ 
cils  given  you.  Had  you  constantly  appeared  by  my  side,  ready 
for  my  defence,  and  had  waited  till  the  usual  course  of  nature  had 
raised  you  to  the  throne,  then  the  political  intere-ts  of  Spain  might 
hive  been  brought  to  coincide  with  the  interest  of  all.  For  these 
six  months  circumstances  have  been  very  critical ;  but  such  as 
tlify  were,  I  should  not  have  feared  to  meet  mem,. supported  by 
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the  good  conduct  of  my  subjects,  and  even  my  own  feeble  offorts ; 
but  above  all,  wth  the  mural  power  which  I  should  have  possess¬ 
ed  iti  .  reposing  to  my  ally  an  arrangement  calculated  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  interests  of  my  subj  t-  s  ana  my  family.  In  deprivng  me 
of  my  crown,  you  have  broken  your  own  in  pieces ;  you  have 
stripped  it  of  all  that  was  illustrious,  of  all  that  rendered  it  sacred 
in  the  eyes  of  men.  * 

“  dut  your  conduct  towards  me,  and  your  intercepted  letters, 
have  erected  a  brazen  wall  between  you  and  the  throne  of  Spain. 
I  am  a  King  in  the  right  of  my  ancestois.  My  abdication  was  a 
consequence  of  compulsion.  I  have  thereiore  nothing  to  receive 
from  you.  I  can  consent  to  no  meeting — I  will  consent  to  no¬ 
thing  that  may  occasion  a  civil  war  or  insurrections..  Every  thing 
ought  to  be  aone  lor  the.  people,  but  nothing  by  them  ,  and  to 
forget  this  prin.  iple  is  to  make  ourselves  guilty  of  all  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  its  neglect  occasions.  I  have,  through  my  whole 
lile,  sacrificed  myself  for  my  people,  and.  at  the  years  at  which  I 
am  arrived,  I  sha  1  never  do  any  act  repugnant  to  their  religion, 
their  tranquility,  and  their  prosperity.  Burall  rhy  sacrifices  will 
be  forgotcn  whenever  1  am  informed  that  the  religion  ot  Spain, 
the  inviolability  oi  my  provinces,  and  their  privileges  and  inde¬ 
pendence  a;e  secured;  I  shall  then  lie  down  in  my  grave,  forgiv¬ 
ing  you  all  the  sorrow  which  in  my  latter  years,  you  have  oc¬ 
casioned  me. 

“  Charles.’1 

“  Done  at  Bayonne,  in  the  Imperial  Palace, 
called  the  Government,  May  2.” 

From  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  this  epistle,  it  clearly 
proves,  that  the  arrival  off  Charles,  at  Bayonne,  had 
already  been  favorably  instrumental  to  the  views 
of  the  French  Emperor,  who  had  now  the  father  and 
son  both  completely  in  his  power. 

The  letter  which  Ferdinand  sent  in  reply  to  the 
one  we  have  just  given,  is  as  remarkable  lor  its  for¬ 
bearance,  temper,  and  candor,  as  his  father’s  is  for 
its  harshness,  and  want  of  feeling.  He  com¬ 
mences,  by  expressing  his  cordial  approbation  of 
the  system  of  politics  which  had  been  uniformly 
followed  in  Spam  since  the  peace  of  Basle.  With 
respect  to  the  first  charge  brought  against  him, 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Escurial,  his  innocence  had 
already  been  sufficently  proved  in  that  affair,  by  the 
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Unanimous  declaration  of  the  eleven  counsellors, who 
were  appointed  by  his  father  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  the  charge,  and  by  whom  he  'vas  most 
honorably  acquited.  He  then  proceeds  to  com¬ 
ment  on  that  part  of  his  father’s  letter  which  pre> 
tended  to  account  for  the  recal,  and  concentrating 
the  armies  of  Spain,  and  considers  those  reasons 
very  insufficent  for  the  assembling  of  the  Spanish 
troops  at  Aranjuez,  which  have  been  assigned  by 
Charles.  Such  a  measure  could  only  be  regarded 
as  one  of  those  schemes  by  which  the  emigration 
of  the  latter  was  to  be  effected ;  and  being  so 
considered,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
populace  should  feel  incensed  at  the  contemplated 
removal  of  their  monarch,  or  that  they  should 
wreak  their  vengance  on  the  Prince  of  Peace  as  the 
chief  instigator  of  the  intended  emigration  of  his 
Royal  Father.  The  only  part  (it  states)  which  the 
son  took  in  this  disturbance,  was  at  the  request  of 
his  Royal  Father,  to  seek  out,  and  endeavour  topro- 
tect  the  Favorite.  And  yet  tins  minister,  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  if  not  the  sole  object  of  the  popular  fury, 
during  the  insurrection  at  Aranjuez,  whom  the 
King  was  so  anxious  to  skreen  from  the  violence  of 
the  mob,  was  deemed  so  inimical  to  the  true  hap¬ 
piness  and  interest  of  Spain,  by  Buonaparte,  that 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  journey  to  Madrid, 
was  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Spanish  Monarch 
to  strip  him  of  his  power  and  influence. 

The  commotion,  therefore,  at  Aranjuez,  did  not, 
in  the  least,  affect  the  Person  or  authority  of  his 
Royal  parent,  except  in  the  imprisonment  of  his 
Minister ;  on  the  contrary,  the  inhabitants  expressed 
the  utmost  loyalty  and  attachment  to  his  person 
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and  government.  His  abdication  was,  consequent* 
ly,  received  with  surprize  by  ail  his  faitLlui  sub¬ 
jects;  and  by  no  one  more  than  his  son,  in  whose 
favor  it  was  made.  His  Royal  Parent’s  intentions 
to  resign  was  first  communicated  to  his  ministers 
and  to  the  diplomatique  body,  declaring  it  to  be  his 
wish  and  spontaneous  choice.  He  also  noticed 
that  on  his  own  accession  to  the  soverignity  of 
Spain,  he  was  as  favorable  to  the  alliances  a  d 
interests  of  France,  as  his  Royal  Father  had 
been,  and  which  would  appear  not  only  from 
the  letters  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  alter  he  had 
ascended  the  throne,  but  from  the  many  other 
proofs  he  had  given  of  his  attachment;  yet  anx¬ 
ious  on  every  occasion,  to  meet  the  Wishes  of  his 
Royal  Parent,  and  more  particularly  when  what 
he  proposed  tended  to  insure  and  strengthen  the 
alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms,  he  had  readily 
consented  to  unite  in  marriage  with  the  niece  oPhis 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  as 
soon  as  he  was  informed* that  such  an  alliance  had 
been  projected  by  Buonaparte,  and  sanctioned  by 
his  Royal  Father.  He  was,  therefore,  astonished 
and  confounded,  when,  instead  of  the  recognition  of 
hisditle  and  authority  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  it  had 
been  required  of  him  to  resign  his  right  to  it,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  family  of  Buonaparte.  With  respect  to 
the  Protest  of  his  Father,  Ins  Abdication  w'as  forced 
and  involuntary;  he  had  been  assured,  on  question¬ 
ing  his  Royal  Parent  concerning  this  Protest,  that 
it  was  free  and  spontaneous  though  not  intended  to 
be  permanent;  notwithstanding,  at  the  time  of  his 
Abdication,  no  reserve  was  made  for  resuming  the 
crown  whenever  he  might  think  proper;  but,  on  the 
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Contrary,  it  was  expressiy  dec  lan  d,  that  he  neither 
would  reign  nor  return  to  Spain.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Ferdinand  contended  he  had  in  no  wise 
acted  wrong  m  taking  upon  hm  self  the  reigning 
power,  after  the  formal  and  unconstrained  lenunci- 
ation  made  of  it,  in  his  favour  by  his  Royal  Parent. 
He  likewise  observt  d  that  the  proposals  for  assemb¬ 
ling  the  Cortez,  or  th«  Council  and  Deputies,  was 
not  made  because  their  presence  was  considered  ne¬ 
cessary  to  give  effect  to  the  re-transfei  of  the  crown 
of  Spain  to  his  Royal  Parent,  but  solely  that  every¬ 
thing  consistent  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  kingdom,  might  be  attended  to, 
on  so  solemn  an  occasion.  He  again  renewed  the 
proposed  alternative  to  resign  the  crown  in  favor  of 
his  Royal  Parent,  in  case  he  wished  to  resume  the 
government  in  his  pwn  person,  otherwise  he  hoped 
he  might  be  permited  to  act  as  the  representative 
of  his  Royal  Father;  should  the  latter  still  adhere 
to  his  determination  to  reside  out  of  the  Spanish 
dominions,  but  which  he  implores  him  not  to  do,  if 
he  has  any  regard  for  his  health  or  the  peace  and 
tranquility  of  his  mind.  Above  all,  Ferdinand  con¬ 
jures  his  Royal  Parent,  not  to  exclude  their  dynasty 
from  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  to  substitute  in  its 
room  the  Imperial  Family  of  France. 

On  the  5th  of  Way,  the  day  after  the  above  letter 
was  written,  Buonaparte  had  a  long  conversation 
with  the  Royal  Parents;  what  look  place  may  easily 
he  collected  from  the  following  circumstances,  as 
described  by  Cevallos.  “  At  five  o’clock  King  Fer¬ 
dinand  wak  called  in  bv  his  August  Father,  to  hear, 
in  the  presence  i  f  the  Queen  and  the  Emperor,  ex¬ 
pressions  so  disgusting  and  humiliating,  that  I  do 
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not  dare  to  record  them ;  all  the  party  were  seated, 
except  Ferdinand,  whom  the  father  ordered  to  make 
an  absolute  renunciation  of  the  crown,  under  pain 
of  being  treated,  with  all  hishousehold,  as  an  usurper 
of  the  throne,  and  a  conspirator  against  the  life  of 
his  parent." 

Buonaparte,  however,  it  would  seem,  did  not  re¬ 
gard  the  renunciations  of  Ferdinand,  to  his  father, 
as  requisite  to  render  the  resignation  of  the  latter  in 
his  favour  valid;  for  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
foregoing  scene  took  place,  and  even  before  Fer¬ 
dinand  had  yeilded  obedience  to  his  Royal  Parent, 
Charles  had  already  executed  the  deed  of  his  re¬ 
signation,  which  transfered  his  title  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  In  this  deed  it  is  declared,  on  the 
part  of  Charles,  that  his  sole  object  for  executing  it, 
is  to  prevent  those  dissensions  among  his  people 
which  the  factions,  in  his  own  family,  had  an  un¬ 
avoidable  tendency  to  produce;  and  that  a  peace 
shall  take  place  only  on  these  conditions.  1st.  That 
the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain  shall  be  pre¬ 
served.  2d.  That  the  Prince  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Spain,  by  the  Emperor,  should  be  independant. 
It  also  provides,  that  the  King,  Queen,  and  Prince 
of  Peace,  shall  preserve  their  respective  ranks 
in  France  with  such  of  their  servants  as  shall  choose 
to  follow  them,  and  that  the  Imperial  palace  of 
Compeigne  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  King  Charles, 
during  bis  life,  that  a  civil  list  of  80,000,000  reals 
shall  be  alloted  to  the  King,  the  dowry  of  the 
Queen,  at  his  death,  shall  be  2,000,000.  To  the 
Infantas  of  Spain  the  annual  sum  of  400,000  lives 
is  to  .e  secured,  and  the  King  will  give  up  to 
]ST  poleon,  his  personal  landed  property  in  Spain, 
in  exchange  for  the  castle  of  Chambord. 
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It  was  judged  expedient  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
the  Spanish  nation  tor  this  transfer  of  them  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  for  which  purpose  Charles 
addressed  the  following  royal  mandates  to  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Castile,  the  lnqusition,  and 
Junta  of  the  government. 

To  the  Supreme  Council  of  Castile,  the  Council  of 
Inquisition,  &c. 

“  In  the  present  extraordinary  circumstances,  we  have  resolved 
to  give  a  flew  proof  ot  our  affection  towards  our  beloved  subjects, 
whose  happiness  during  the  whole  course  of  our  reign,  has  oeen 
the  constant  object  ol  our  solicitude.  We  have  therefore  abdicat¬ 
ed  all  our  claims  upon  the  Spanish  kingdoms  in  favour  of  our 
friend  and  ally  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  by  a  treaty  which  has 
been  signed  and,  ratified,  and  which  stipulates  for  the  integrity 
and  independence  ol  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  and  the  preservation 
of  our  Holy  religion,  not  only  as  the  predominant,  but'as  the  so!« 
and  exclusive  religion  m  Spam. 

VVe  have,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  send  you  this  letter, 
that  you  should  conform  yourselves  thereto,  publish  its  contents, 
and  make  every  exertion  in  support  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
Display  the  utmost  frankness  and  friendship  towards  the  French, 
and,  above  all,  direct  all  your  care  to  preserve  the  country  lrom 

insurrections  and  tumults. 

In  the  new  condition  upon  which  we  are  entering,  we  shall 
frequently  turn  our  eyes  towards  you,  and  happy  shall  wet  be  to 
know  that  you  enjoy  peace  and  contentment. 

“  Given'  at  the  Impeiial  Palace,  May  4. 

“  I,  the  King.” 

Eharles  having  thus  yielded  his  right  to  the  throne 
ot  Spain,  in  favour  of  Buonaparte,  and  having  en¬ 
deavoured  to  procure  from  the  Spaniards,  a  quiet 
and  peaceful  reception  of  that  transfer,  the  resist¬ 
ance  and  refusal  of  Ferdinand  was  no' longer  of  any 
avail.  1  he  day,  therefore,  after  his  interview  with  Ins 
Jloyai  Parents,  in  the  presence  of  the  French  Em¬ 
peror,  he  conveyed  his  resignation  of  the  crown  of 
Spain  to  Ins  Royal  Father,  in  the  following  affec¬ 
tionate  and  respectful  address  : 

VO.  VI I. —  VOL.  Vi.  s 
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Bayonne,  May  6. 

“  Honoured  Father  and  Lord. — In  order  to  give  you  a  prool 
of  ivy  love  and  obedience,  and  in  fulfilment  of  your  desire,  I 
resigi  my  crown  in  favour  of.  your  Majesty,  wishing  you  may 
enjoy  it  many  years.  I  recommend  to  your  Majesty  the  pei  sons 
■who  have  served  me  since  the  19th  of  March.  I  rely  on  your 
assurances  in  this  respect.  I  pray  to  God  to  preserve  you  many 
happy  days.  I  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  your  Royal  Majesty, 
the  humblest  of  your  sons. 

“  Ferdinand.” 

Bayonne,  May  6. 

“  In  virtue  of  the  abdication  which  I  make  to  my  well-beloved 
father,  I  recall  the  full  powers  which  I  had  entrusted  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Council  before  my  departure  from  Madrid,  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  SHch  weighty  and  important  matters  as  might  happen 
during  my  absence.  The  Council  shall  pay  regard  to  the  orders 
and  commands  of  my  father  and  sovereign,  and  put  them  in  exe¬ 
cution  throughout  the  kingdom. 

“  I  must  finally  express  my  gratitude  to  the  members  of  the 
Council,  to  the  public  functionaries,  and  to  the  whole  nation,  for 
the  attachment  wh  ch  they  have  testified  for  me.  I  further  direct 
them  to  unite  themselves  with  heart  and  hand  to  King  Charles, 
and  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  whose  power  and  friendship  can  do 
more  than  all  other  things  to  secure  the  chief  prosperity  of  Spain, 
with  the  independance  and  integrity  of  her  territory.  I  exhort 
you  not  to  fall  into  the  snares  of  ouf  eternal  enemies,  to  live  united 
among  yourselves  and  with  our  allies,  to  spare  blood,  and  to  avoid 
the  mischiefs,  which  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  present 
circumstances,  if  men  gave  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  madness 
and  disunion. 

“  Ferdinand.” 

The  more  formal  resignation  of  Ferdinand,  was 
executed  at  Bayonne,  on  the  10th  of  May;  the 
preamble  of  which  differs  much  from  that  prefixed 
to  the  resignation  of  Charles,  and  simply  states,  that 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  having  differences  to  regulate,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  their  respective  plenipotentiaries.  By  the 
articles  of  this  act,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  Fiince 
of  Asturias  shall  renounce  that  right  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  which,  in  that  character, 
he  possesses;  that  the  Emperor  secures  to  him  the 
title  of  Royal  Highness,  and  will  cede  to  him  the 
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domain  of  Navarre,  and  grant  him  an  annual  sum 
of  400,000  livres  of  appanage  rent,  and  a  further  rent 
of  600,000  livres.  The  title  of  Royal  Highness,  the 
enjoyment  of  their  respective  commandaries  in 
Spain,  and  an  appanage  rent  of  400,000  livres,  tire 
likewise  granted  to  Don  Antonio,  the  Uncle  of 
Ferdinand,  and  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Francisco, 
his  brothers,  provided  they  accede  to  the  treaty. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Affairs  of  Spain  continued. — Buonaparte’s  Decree for 
assembling  the  Spanish  Deputies. — -His  Address  to  the 
Spanish  Nation. — Murat  demands  the  Sword  of  Francis 
the  First. — His  Influence  over  the  Junta.— Ferdinand’s 
Orders  to  the  latter  intercepted. — Insurrection  at  Ma¬ 
drid.— Murat  appointed  President  of  the  Junta. — 
His  Address ,  and  that  of  the  Inquisition ,  on  the  In¬ 
surrection  of  Madrid— Joseph  Napoleon  arrives  at 
Rayonne,  and  is  there  proclaimed  King  of  Spain— 
Receives  various  Addresses  in  that  Character  from  the 
Deputation  of  Grandees ,  the  Grand  General  Junta,  the 
Deputies  of  the  Council  of  the  Inquisition ,  S  c. 

As  soon  as  Ferdinand  had  ratified  the  treaty, 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  him,  and  by  which 
he  was  made  to  renounce  the  Crown  of  Spain  in 
favour  of  Buonaparte,  he  was  removed  from  Bayonne 
into  the  interior  of  France.  'On  his  arrival  at 
Bourdeaux,  in  order  to  complete  his  entire  sub¬ 
serviency  to  the  will  and  views  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  he,  and  the  Infantas  Don  Carlos  and 
Don  Antonio,  were  commanded  to  address  a  solemn 
proclamation  to  the  Spaniards,  setting  forth,  in  the 
most  favourable  light,  their  conduct,  and  the 
measures  they  had  been  compelled  to  adopt. 
After  expressing  their  grateful  sense  for  the  love 
and  constant  fidelity  of  the  Spanish  nation  towards 
them,  they  declare  it  is  with  the  most  poignant 
grief  that  they  now  see  them  plunged  in  the  greatest 
confusion,  and  threatened  with  the  most  direful 
calamities,  arising  from  the  ignorance  they  are  in 
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of  the  causes  which  have  induced  their  Royal 
Highnesses  to  pursue  those  plans  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  their  country.  It  is  their 
wish  to  undeceive  those  who  have  been  thus  mis¬ 
taken,  in  order  that  the  execution  of  such  plans 
may  experience  no  impediment  on  the  part  of  their 
faithful  subjects. 

Surrounded  as  the  Prince  was  on  the  abdication 
of  the  King  his  Father, by  agreat  number  of  French 
troops,  and  when  more  than  60,000  men  of  that 
nation  where  garrisoned  in  the  metropolis  and  its 
neighbourhood,  they,  to  avoid  the  evils  with  which 
they  were  thus  threatened,  sought  to  embrace,  as  the 
best  means  to  escape  them,  a  journey  to  Bayonne. 

Here,  unexpected  by  the  Prince,  then  King 
found  that  his  Royal  Parent  had  protested  against 
his  former  abdication  which,  through  filial  respect, 
he  had  listened  to,  and  restored  to  him  the  crowm. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  it  resigned  by  him,  than 
his  Royal  Parent  transfered  it,  in  his  own  name, 
and  that  of  his  whole  race,  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  in  order  that,  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
he  should  elect  the  person  and  dynasty  who  are 
henceforth  to  occupy  it. 

In  this  state  of  things,  added  to  the  critical  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Spain,  theii  Royal  Highnesses  con¬ 
sidered  any  resistance,  on  the  part  of  their  worthy 
subjects,,  to  the  transfer  which  had  been  made  of 
the  Sovereignty  of  their  kingdom,  would  not  only 
prove  unavailing,  but  would  likewise  cause  rivers 
of  blood  to  flow,  and  the  loss,  at  least,  of  the  major 
part  of  their  provinces,  and  all  their  ultra  marine 
possessions ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  indepen- 
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dence  and  integrity  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy,  with¬ 
out  any  dismemberment,  together  with  the  sacred 
preservation  of  the  Catholic  religion,  property,  laws, 
and  usages,  as  heretofore,  was  solemnly  and  rigor¬ 
ously  to  be  maintained  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  believe  they  give 
the  greatest  proof  of  their  generosity  and  zeal,  in 
return  for  the  affection  they  have  experienced,  by 
sacrificing  their  personal  interests  to  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  their  country,  adhering,  as  they 
have  done,  by  a  particular  agreement,  to  the  cession 
of  their  rights  to  the  throne.  They,  therefore,  now 
absolve  the  Spanish  nation  from  their  former  duti¬ 
ful  allegiance  to  themselves,  and  earnestly  exhort 
them  to  consult  their  tranquility  and  happiness,  by 
evincing  their  readiness  to  conform  themselves  as 
peaceful  and  obedient  subjects  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  by  which  they  will  afford  to  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  greatest  testimony  of  their  loyalty, 
love,  and  affection;  in  as  much  as  their  Royal 
Highnesses  have  yielded  their  own  rights  and  in¬ 
terest  to  render  them  happy0 

The  next  step  taken  by  Buonaparte  was  to  issue 
an  Imperial  Decree,  addressed  to  the  Council  of 
Castile;  and  also  a  proclamation  to  the  Spaniards, 
to  the  following  effect; 

DECREE. 

Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French,  Kjng  of  Italy, 

Protector  of  the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  &c. 

“  The  King  and  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Spain  having  ceded 
their  rights  to  the  crown,  as  is  known  by  their  treaties  of  the  5th 
and  10th  of  May,  and  by  their  proclamations  published  by  the 
Junta  and  the  Council  of  Castile  w«  have  decreed,  and  do  decree, 
ordered,  and  do  order,  as  follows  : — 

Art.  I,  The  assembly  of  the  notables,  which  has  already  been 
'convened  by  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  shall  be  held 
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nn  the  15':h  of  June  at  Bayonne.  The  deputies  shall  be  charged 
with  the  sentiments,  desires,  and  complaints  of  those  they  repre¬ 
sent  ;  and  also  with  full  power  to  fix  the  basis  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  kingdom. 

II.  Our  cousin  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  shall  continue  to  ful¬ 
fil  the  functions  of  lieutenant  general  of  the  kingdom. 

III.  The  ministers,  the  Council  of  State,  the  Council  of  Castile, 
and  all  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  military  authorities  are,  as  iar  as 
is  requisite,  confirmed.  J ustice  shall  be  administered  under  the 
same  forms,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  usual. 

“  The  Council  of  Castile  is  charged  witli  the  publication  of  this 
decree,  and  with  the  affixing  it  oil  all  places  where  it  may  be 
necessary,  that  no  one  may  pretend  ignorance  of  the  same. 

“  Given  in  our  imperial  and  royal  palace  at 
.  Bayonne,  the  25th  of  May  1808. 

(Signed)  “  Napoleon.” 

PROCLAMATION. 

To  the  Spaniards. 

“Spaniards1  / 

“  After  a  long,  lingering  disease,  your  nation  sunk  into  decay; 

I  have  seen  your  sufferings;  [  will  relieve  them.  Your  great¬ 
ness  makes  a  part  of  mine.  Your  Princes  have  ceded  to  me  all 
their  rights  to  the  Spainish  crown.  1  will  not  reign  over  your 
provinces,  but  I  will  acquire  an  eternal  right  to  the  love  and  grati¬ 
tude  of  your  posterity.  Your  monarchy  is  old;  it  must  be  re¬ 
novated,  that  you  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  renovation  which 
shall  not  be  puichased  by  civii.waror  desolation, 

“  Spaniards !  I  have  convened  a  general  assembly  of  the  depu¬ 
ties  of  your  provinces  and  towns,  that  I  may  know  your  desires  and 
wants.  Ishall  lay  down  my  rights,  and  place  your  illustrious  crown 
upon  the  head  of  one  who  resembles  me  ;  securing  you  a  constitu¬ 
tion  which  will  unite  the  salutary  power  of  the  Sovereign  with  the 
liberties  and  rights  of  the  Spanish  natiuu. — It  is  my  will  that  my 
meogory  shall  be  blessed  by  your  latest  posterity,  and  that  they 
shall  say — he  was  the  restorer  of  our  country. 

•Bayonne,  May  25.  “  Napoleon.” 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  at 
Bayonne,  Murat  was  actively  employed  at  Madrid. 
The  task  assigned  him  was  no  less  difficult,  than 
that  which  had  been  performed  by  his  master.  His 
business  was  to  suppress  and  counteract  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  disapprobation  or  disturbance,  that 
might  interfere  with  the  organization  of  the  new 
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dynasty  then  about  to  be  formed,  and  which  now 
begau  to  assume  a  very  disagreeable  and  reproach¬ 
ful  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  nation. 
So  far  as  violence  or  force  were  necessary  to  teach; 
them  subjection  to  their  new  rulers,  Murat  was 
well  qualified  for  the  distinguished  office  he  held, 
and  for  the  exf  rcise  of  the  power  with  which.hewas 
invested.  Within  a  few  days  after  his  entrance 
into  Madrid  he  demanded,  that  the  sword  which 
was  surrendered  by  Francis  the  First,  at  the  famous 
battle  of  Pavia,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Vth, 
should  be  delivered  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
this  sword  had  ever  been  regarded  by  the  Spanish 
nation  as  a  meritorious  and  highly  honorable 
trophy  of  their  courage  and  victories  over  the 
French,  and  was  caretully  preserved  as  a  memorial 
of  the  bravery  of  their  ancestors,  in  the  Royal 
Armoury.  It  has  ever  been  the  aim  of  Buonaparte 
to  enrich  the  public  archives  of  his  Empire  by  what¬ 
ever  may  have  given  lustre  to  the  former  conquests 
made  by  the  enemies  of  France,  in  which,  while  he 
flatters  the  pride  of  that  nation,  he,  at  the  same 
time,  hoards  up  no  small  share  of  renown  in  behalf 
of  his  own  exploits.  Thus  he  humbles  the  pride 
of  others  at  a  moment  when  be  is  most  assiduously 
busied  in  collecting  every  material  he  can,  to  add 
to  the  future  monument  of  his  own  fame. 

The  above  sword  was  accordingly  conveyed  to  the 
apartments  of  the  Duke  of  Berg  with  the  greatest 
ceremony  and  pomp,  that  the  people  of  Madrid 
might  not  be  insensible  of  the  high  value  set  upon 
it  by  Buonaparte,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  to  mortify 
their  vanity  in  being  thus  so  submissively  obliged 
to  yield  it  up 
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The  inhabitants  of  Madrid  were  also  made  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  requisition  to  provide  the  French  troops 
with  great  coats,  in  order,  as  it  has  been  thought,  to 
discipline  the  Spaniards  early  into  habits  of 
obedience,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  more  seri¬ 
ous  contributions,,  that  the  French  army  may  in 
future  require  at  their  hands'. 

From  the  ascendency  which  Murat  possessed  over 
the  councils  of  the  Junta,  by  means  of  the  power 
lodged  in  Iris  hands,  many  of  the  objects  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  were  wholly  defeated.  While  Ferdinand  was 
at  Bayonne,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  cut  off  his 
communications  with  the  Junta,  and  which  was 
often  effected  by  intercepting  his  dispatches ;  and 
when  this  could  not  be  done,  Murat  was  obliged  to 
oppose  the  positive  commands  of  his  Master  to  the 
instructions  of  Ferdinand.  The  Junta,  under  these 
circumstances,  were  frequently  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  they  should  act,  or  what  directions  they  should 
give,  in  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs  com- 
mited  to  their  hands.  Although  informed  of  the 
arrest  of  their  Sovereign  at  Bayonne,  and  the  indig¬ 
nities  and  oppressions  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
and  surrounded  as  they  were  at  Madrid  by  the 
bayonets  of  their  enemies,  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  made  any  attempt  to  form  another  Junta  in  a 
place  where  their  deliberations  might  have  been  free 
and  secure  from  any  interruption.  They  did  not 
even  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  announc¬ 
ing  the  situation  of  the  King  at  Bayonne,  in  conse¬ 
quence  ot  which  a  royal  order  was  transmuted  to 
them,  authorizing  and  requiring  that  they  should 
execute  whatever  they  might  consider  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Monarch  or  the  interests  of  lus 
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kingdom.  This  order  the  Junta  received,  and, 
notwithstanding  its  contents  was  so  explicit  and 
the  powers  it  cpnfered  so  ample,  as  to  embrace 
ever)'  possible  emerge  ncy  that  might  occur,  they  still 
hesitated  to  act  with  dimness  or  decision;  they  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  ihe  King  at  Bavonne,  stiil  re¬ 
questing  to  know  whether  they  were  authorized  to 
appoint  a  council  in  a  secure  situation,  and  who 
were  to  compose  this  council?  Whether  hostilities 
sh  uld  commence  against  the  French  ?  VVh  ther 
the  entrance  ot  more  French  troops  into  Spain 
should  be  prevented  and  opposed  ?  And  whether 
lus  Majesty  thought  fit  to  assemble  the  Cortes ?  In 
reply  to  these  enquiries,  Ferdinand  repeated  his 
instructions,  that  they  should  adopt  such  measures 
as  were  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  commence  hostilities  the  moment  they  should 
learn  ol  his  being’ forced  Ironi  Bayonne  towards  the 
interior  of  France,  in  which  event  they  were  com¬ 
manded  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  more  troops 
into  Spain,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  assemble  a 
Cortes ,  who  were  to  occupy  themselves,  expressly, 
iu  making  the  necessary  arrangements  of  levies  and 
subsidies  lor  the  protection  and  security  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  These  oiders  were  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Junta,  but  he  never 
laid  them  before  the  Council ;  and  which,  had  they 
been  presented  to  them,  would  have  been  attended 
with  no  good  effect  in  serving  the  cause  of  their 
sovereign,  as  a  few  days  before  they  reached  the 
Junta,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  had  procured  his 
election  as  its  chiet  head.  This  extraordinary  mea¬ 
sure  at  once  proclaimed  their  humiliation  and  dis¬ 
grace,  as  well  as  the  successful  arts  of  Murat,  who 
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had  grounded  his  preu  ntions  to  the  dignified  office 
of  their  President,  in  comequence  ol  the  disturb¬ 
ances  of  the  2d  of  May. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  cause  which  gave  rise  to 
the  above  disturbance,  or  to  ascertain,  through  any 
correct  medium,  the  number  of  persons  who  lost 
their  lives  in  consequence  ol  it.  The  i.ihabitants 
of  Madrid  had,  for  a  considerable  time,  been  in  a 
state  of  agitation  and  alarm,  and  which  was  much 
increased  by  the  departure  of  the  Royal  Family  for 
France.  Nor  was  Murat,  or  his  army,  very  anxious 
to  allay  the  growing  discontent  the\  everj  where  dis¬ 
covered,  by  any  of  the  soothing  means  of  friend¬ 
ship.  On  the  contrary,  they  hailed  as  a  favourable 
symptom,  the  irritation  their  presence  had  occasi¬ 
oned  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Madrid,  who, 
when  they  understood  the  full  extent  to  which 
Buonaparte  had  carried  his  plans,  with  regard  to 
Ferdinand,  began  to  mould  themselves  into  a  positi¬ 
on  of  formidable  hatred  and  resistance. 

It  was  also  believed  that  Murat  intended  to  seize 
the  person  of  Don  Antonio,  who  baa  been  appoint¬ 
ed  Regent  in  the  absence  of  his  nephew,  in  order  to 
take  the  Regency  upon  himself.  For  this  purpose 
Murat  ordered  a  body  of  troops,  which  he  had  but 
a  few  days  before  wi,hdrawn  from  Madrid,  again  to 
enter  the  capital,  when  the  inhabitants,  greatly 
alarmed  and  incensed  at  the  object  for  which  they 
had  returned,  collected  in  immense  numbers  to  op¬ 
pose  them.  They  took  possession  of  the  entrances 
of  some  of  the  principal  streets,  attacked  the  French 
with  great  resolution  and  vigor,  drove  them  before 
them,  and  took  possession  of  their  cannon.  With 
these  they  succeeded  in  forcing  their  enemies  out  of 
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the  city  with  great  slaughter.  Independant  of  the 
legular  attack  which  they  had  formed,  wherever  a 
French  soldier  was  discovered,  he  was  instantly  cut 
in  pieces  or  shot.  The  great  street  of  Alcala,  the 
Seagate,  and  the  Great  Square,  were  the  chief 
scenes  of  action  and  slaughter;  and' which,  on  the 
more  successful  return  of  the  French,  were  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  still  more  bloody  spectacle,  by  the 
subsequent  massacre  of  the  inhabitants.  As  soon  as 
the  French  sounded  the  alarm,  and  repaired  to  their 
posts,  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  quickly  found 
themselves  overpowered  by  their  discipline.  The 
object  to  which  the  former  mostly  directed  their 
attention,  and  against  which  the  most  dreadful 
effect  was  produced,  by  the  discharge  of  30  rounds 
of  artillery,  was  the  street  of  Alcala,  were  not  less 
than  10,000  people  were,  at  that  time,  collected. 
This  carnage  was  increased  by  the  cavalry,  who 
gave  no  quarter. 

The  people,  every  where  routed  and  dismayed, 
fled  to  the  houses  for  refuge  and  shelter,  where  they 
were  unfortunately  followed  by  the  enraged  soldiers, 
and  put  to  death  by  the  bayonet  Another  body 
of  the  people  pushed  towards  the  arsenal,  in  'which 
was  deposited  28  pieces  of  cannon,  and  1 0,000  musk¬ 
ets,  but  they  were  intercepted  and  driven  back  by 
the  brigade  of  General  Lenfeane.  The  numbers 
slain  on  the  side  of  the  people  must  have  been  very 
great;  nor  could  the  French  have  escaped  withou 
a  very  considerable  loss. 

This  massacre,' which  should  have  influenced  the 
Junta  to  adopt  the  measures  recommended  by  the 
King,  of  transfering  the  Great  Council  of  the 
nation  to  met.  who  coulo  deliberate  ami  act  freely 
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produced  the  direct  opposite  effect,  and  it  com¬ 
pletely  bent  them  to  the  will  of  Murat,  who  was 
present  at  their  sittings,  and  with  whom  they  co¬ 
operated  in  sentiments,  that  French  coercion  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  populace  of  Madrid  under 
due  subjection  to  the  civil  and  military  powers  of 
the  government. 

As  soon  as  Murat  had  fully  gained  the  confidence 
of  his  colleagues  and  the  Junta,  he  issued,  in  their 
name,  the  following  Proclamation  to  the  soldiers 

and  inhabitants  of  Madrid  : 

.  r  / 

PROCLAMATION. 

“  Soldiers,  ' 

“  On  the  2d  of  May  you  were  compelled  to  draw  your  sword;, 
and  repress  force  by  force  ;  you  have  behaved  well — 1  am  satis  - 
tied  with  you,  and  have  transmited  an  account  of  your  conduct 
to  the  Emperor. — Three  soldiers  allowed  themselves  to  be  dis¬ 
armed;  they  are  declared  unworthy  so  serve  in  the  French  army. 
— All  have  now  returned  to  order — tranquillity  is  restored — the 
criminals  are  punished — the  misled  have  seen  their  error — a  veil 
shall  cover  the  past,  and  confidence  must  be  restored. —  Soldiers, 
resume  your  former  friendly  relations  with  the  inhabitants — the 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  troops  merits  praise. — The  harmony  antf 
good  understanding  which  subsists  between  the  two  armies  must 
be  mare  and  more  confirmed. 

“  Inhabitants  of  Madrid  : 

“  Inhabitants  of  Spain,  be  tranquil ;  remove  from  your  minds 
all  that  anxiety  which  the  evil-disposed  wish  to  excite ;  return  to 
your  wonted  occupations — and  see  in  the  soldiers  of  the  Great 
Napoleon,  the  Protector  of  Spain,  only  friendly  troops — only 
faithful  allies.  The  inhabitants  of  all  classes,  of  all  ranks,  may 
as  usual  wear  their  cloaks;  they  shall  no  longer  be  detained  or 
disturbed. 

Madrid,  May  6.  •  “Joachim.” 

“  The  Emperor  has  ordered  that  the  names  of  the  three  soldiers 
mentioned  in  the  above  proclamation,  shalibe  inserted  in  the  orders 
of  the  day  of  the  army.  They  shall,  during  a  month,  appear  at 
the  parade  with  a  stick  instead  of  a  sword.  His  Majesty  has  im¬ 
posed  only  this  slight  punishment,  because  these  soldiers  are 
youths,  and  he  is  persuaded  that  they  will  take  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity  nf  retrieving  their  character.  Had  they  been  old  soldiers, 
they  should  have  been  dismissed  from  the  army;  for  a  French 
soldier  who  allows  himself  to  be  disarmed,  has-h  d  that  which  is 
most  essential  to  a  soldier — his  honour.” 
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Nor  was  the  Junta  the  only  power  which  Murat 
had  brought  over  to  favour  the  designs  of  his  Im¬ 
perial  master.  The  council  of  the  Supreme  and 
General  Inquisition,  who  still  retained  an  extensive 
influence  over  the  whole  kingdom  (notwithstanding 
the  dread  and  horror  it  formerly  excited,  was  con¬ 
siderably  diminished)  had  been  called  upon  to  exert 
their  authority  in  tranquilizing  the  minds  of  the 
Spanish  people,  and  preparing  them  peacefully  to 
submit  to  the  government  of  their  new  master. 
They  charge  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  of 
having  occasioned,  by  their  violence  to  the  unof¬ 
fending  officers  and  soldiers  of  France,  the  massacres 
of  the  2d  of  May.  It  is  probable  (they  say), that 
these  disorders  may  have  arisen  from  a  mistaken 
attachment  to  their  sovereign.  They  therefore 
think  it  their  duty  to  inform  the  misguided  people, 
that  such  proceedings  only  tend  to  destroy  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  subordination,  so  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  every  government ;  and  that  none,  surely,  can  be 
better  qualified  than  the  ministers  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  exhort  them  to  a  proper  sense  of 
obedience  and  subjection  to  the  authority  of  their 
rulers.  As  they  have  ever  sel  an  example  worthy  of 
.the  ministers  of  peace,  they  trust  their  efforts  to 
restore  the  public  tranquility,  will  be  cordially  as- 
sis  ed  by  all  the  subordinate  members  of  the  holy 
college,  and  express  a  hope,  that  nothing  may  be 
wanting,  on  their  part,  towards  the  attainment  of  so 
important  an  t  bject. 

Charles  also  took  a  feeble  share  in  trying  to  re¬ 
press  the  turr  ulent  spirit  manifested  by  his  subjects, 
in  the  opposition  they  made  to  their  invaders,  and 
oppressors.  He  cautions  them  against  being  lead 
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by  those  factious  principles  towards  the  French,  to 
which  be  attributes,  not  only  the  calamities  that 
have  attended  his  own  family,  but  also  the  subse¬ 
quent  disturbances  that  took  place  in  the  capital. 
He  assures  them  that  his  sole  object  at  Bayonne,  is  to 
concert  such  measures  with  his  ally,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  as  may  best  conduce  to  their  interest  and 
welfare.  The  enemies  to  their  peace  and  happi¬ 
ness  ought  to  be  guarded  against.  These  were 
easily  to  he  distinguished  by  their  invectives  against 
the  French.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  view  all 
such  as  the  enemies  of  Spain,  and  as  the  agents  of 
England,  who  were  looking  forward  to  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  by  fomenting  a  division 
in  the  mother  country,  and  exciting  them  against 
their  natural  ally  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  He 
concludes  by  calling  on  the  Spaniards  to  trust  to 
his  experience,  and  to  obey  that  authority  which  he 
holds  from  God,  and  his  fathers,  and  to  follow  his 
example,  in  commiting  the  safety  of  their  country 
to  the  friendship  of  their  ally. 

To  give  a  more  substantial  and  solid  effect  to  the 
changes  which  had  thus  taken  place  in  favour  of 
Napolean,  the  Grandees  o£  Spain,  with  the  various 
constituted  authorities,  were  invited  to  assemble  at 
Bayonne, and  theAssembly  of  Notables  were  summon¬ 
ed  to  meet  there  on  the  15th  of  June,  on  which  day 
the  New  Constitution  for  Spain  was  to  be  prepared.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  sent 
for  his  brother  Joseph,  King  of  Naples,  who  arrived 
on  the  7th  at  Pau.  As  soon  as  the  Emperor  wa6 
informed  of  it,  he  repaired  from  the  castle  of  Marrac 
to  meet  his  serene  Brother.  His  Majesty  met  the 
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King  two  miles  from  Bayonne,  and  brought  him  in' 
his  carriage  to  Marrac,  where  he  passed  the  evening. 
Her  Majesty  the  Empress,  attended  by  her  ladies 
in  waiting,  met  the  King  on  the  steps  of  the  palace. 
Immediately  afterwards  addresses  were  presented 
to  his  Majesty  as  the  acknowledged  Sovereign  of 
Spain,  from  the  Grandees,  the  deputation  of  the 
grand  General  Junta,  the  deputies  of  the  Council  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  other  public  bodies.  The  Duke 
de  l’lnfantado,  who  had  the  honour  first  to  be  pre¬ 
sented,  as  president  of  the  deputation  of  Grandees, 
to  King  Joseph  Napoleon,  by  his  Excellency  M. 
.Azarza,  Minister  of  Finance  for  the  kingdom  of 
Spain,  made  the  following  speech  : 

“  Sire, 

“  We  feel  the  most  lively  joy  in  presenting  ourselves  before 
your  Majesty.  Tlie  presence  of  your  Majesty  is  necessary  to  the 
ie-establishment  of  our  country.  The  Grandees  of  Spain  have  at 
all  times  distinguished  themselves  by  their  fidelity  to  their  sove¬ 
reigns.  Your  Majesty  shall  meet  with  the  same  integrity  and  the 
same  fidelity  towards  your  person.  May  your  Majesty  be  pleased 
to  accept  our  homage  wiih  the  same  benignity  of  which  you  have 
given  so  many  testimonies  to  your  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.” 

To  this  his  Majesty  answered: — 

“  That  he  should  devote  himself  altogether  to  the  government 
of  Spain;  that  all  his  endeavours  should  be  employed  to  bring 
older  into  the  finances,  and  re-organiz-e  the  naval  and  military 
force  ;  that  Spain  might  rely  upon  the  preservation  of  her  rights ; 
that  he  would  rule  only  by  virtue  of  the  laws;  and  finally,  that 
the  Grandees  of  the  Spain  might  be  assured  of  his  especial  pro¬ 
tection.” 

Messieurs  Urquijo  and  Cevallos  were  then  admit- 
ed  to  an  audience  with  his  Majesty,  who  confered 
with  them  a  considerable  time  concerning  the  aftairs 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  deputation  of  the  Council  of  Castile  was 
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afterwards  introduced,  and  made  the  following 

speech — 

“  Sire, 

“  The  Council  of  Castil®,  the  first  of  the  supreme  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Spanish  nation,  having  at  their  head  Don  Manuel  de 
Lardizabal,  Don  Joseph  Colon,  the  eldest  of  the  deputation,  has 
the  honour  to  offer  its  homage  to  your  Majesty,  and  to  testify  its 
special  joy  at  the  happy  and  wished-for  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  of  the  serene  brother  of  the  great  Napoleon,  whose  fame  has 
eclipsed  the  glory  of  antiquity.  Your  Majesty  has  merited  his 
choice,  and  your  serene  person  unites  the  sublime  qualities  which 
support  and  strengthen  thrones. 

“  Your  Majesty  constitutes  a  part  of  the  family  destined  by 
Providence  to  govern.  The  fame  of  your  deeds  has  stretched  it¬ 
self  over  the  Pyrennees,  and  spread  over  all  Spain. 

‘‘Noble  Spaniards!  indulge  in  hope.  The  catholic  worship 
shall  not  suffer  the  least  wrong.  It  shall  retain  all  its  purity,  and 
be  the  sole  religion  in  the  country.  The  laws,  the  lawful  cus¬ 
toms,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  clergy,  the  national  colleges,  shall 
be  maintained  and  ameliorated  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  and 
state.  The  various  orders  of  the  kingdom,  the  necessary  supports 
of  every  true  monarchy,  shall  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
prerogatives.  The  poor  shall  be  relieved.  The  integrity  of  Spain, 
and  the  property  of  every  one,  shall  be  inviolably  respected. 

“  These  are  the  services  which  we  expect  from  the  known  be¬ 
neficence  of  your  Majesty.  Such  are  the  will  es  which  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Castile,  under  the  present  circumstances,  forms.  Heaven 
grant  that  these  wishes  may  be  fulfilled,  and  that  your  Majesty 
may  be  the  happiest  Monarch  in  the  whole  world.” 

Ilis  Majesty  discoursed  a  considerable  time  with 
this  deputation,  concerning  the  various  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  kingdom.  He  remarked  a  great  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  laws  of  Spain,  and  those  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  deputations  of  the  Council  of  the  Inquisition, 
of  the  Indies,  and  Finances,  were  presented  to  the 
King  of  Spain. 

His  Majesty  said  to  the  deputies  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  that  “he  considered  the  worship  of  God  as  the 
basis  of  all  morality,  and  of  general  prosperity;  that 
other  countries  alloned  of  different  f»rms  of  religion 
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but  that  he  considered  it  as  the  felicity  of  Spain  that 
she  had  but  one,  and  that  the  true  one.” 

Hi  s' Majesty  answered  tbe  Council  of  the  Indies, 
that  “  he  should  not  consider  America  as  a  colony, 
but  as  an  integral  part  of  Spain,  and  that  its  welfare 
would  be  as  dear  to  him,  as  that  of  the  European 
states. 

His  Majesty  answered  the  council  of  Finance,  that 
“  he  well  knew  that  he  had  much  'to  effect  in  this 
branch ;  that  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
were  several  months  in  arrears,  but  that  he  hoped, 
with  the  help  of  his  faithful  Spaniards,  that  he 
should  be  able  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evil.” 

The  deputation  of  the  Military  Force  of  Spain,, 
with  the  Duke  del  Parque  at  its  head,  then  address¬ 
ed  the  King,  who  answered  that  he  had  confidence 
in  the  fidelity  and  attachment  cf  the  Spanish  sol¬ 
diery. — “  I  consider  it  (he  added)  an  honour  to  be 
the  first  soldier  of  the  army,  and  were  it  necessary, 
as  in  ancient  tiroes,  in  your  conflicts  with  the  Moors, 
you  should  see  me  at  your  head,  in  every  danger, 
advance  to  repel  the  unjust  attacks  of  the  eternal 
enemies  of  the  continent.  You  may  assure  all  who 
have  served  the  state  under  my  predecessor,  that 
they  shall  enjoy  their  pay,  pensions,  titles,  and  emo¬ 
luments  and  that  I  pledge  my  honour  to  reward 
ancient  services,  as  if  they  had  been  performed  un¬ 
der  my  own  government.” 

After  this  audience  his  Majesty,  at  ten  in  the 
evening,  repaired  to  his  apartments,  and  supped 
with  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  Empress.” 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Madrid  had  also, 
in  their  address  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  testi¬ 
fied  their  approbation  in  the  most  flattering  terms 
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iii  favour  of  their  new  Monarch,  and  earnestly 
requested  to  unite  their  homage  to  that  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Junta  of  the  government,  and  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  in  order  to  convince  his  Imperial  and  Royal 
Majesty  of  their  loyal  obedience  and  submission. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  succession 
of  his  Royal  Brother,  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  Buo¬ 
naparte  issued  the  following  mandate  : 

Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Emperor  of  the  French,  King 
of  Italy,  Protector  of  the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  to  all  men  to 
whom  these  presents  shall  come,  sends  greeting  :  — 

“  The  Junta  of  the  State,  the  council  of  Castile,  the  city  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  Sec.  See.  having  notified  to  us  by  their  addresses,  that  the 
well-being  of  Spain  requires  a  speedy  stop  to  be  put  to  the  provi¬ 
sional  government ;  we  have  resolved  to  proclaim,  and  we  do  by 
these  presents  proclaim  our  well-beloved  brother  Joseph  Napole¬ 
on,  the  present  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  to  be  King  of  Spain 
and  India. 

“  We  guarantee  to  the  King  of  Spain  the  independence  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  his  states  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
America;  charging  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  the 
ministers,  and  the  Council  of  Castile,  to  cause  this  proclamation  to 
be  expedited,  and  publicly  announced,  according  to  the  usual  cus¬ 
tom,  that  none  may  plead  ignorance  thereof. 

“  Given  at  our  Imperial  Palace  at  Bayonne,  June  6,  1808. 

(Signed)  “  Napoleon. 

“  H  B.  Maret, 

“  Minister  of  State.'* 

To  reconcile  the  Spanish  nation  to  their  new 
sovereign, *every  possible  pains  were  taken  to  im¬ 
press  them  with  the  moderate  views  of  Buonaparte. 
They  were  strongly  urged  by  the  General  Junta, 
quietly  and  patiently  to  submit  to  the  new  order  of 
things ,  and  which  they  represented  as  most  happily 
calculated  to  reform  the  ancient  abuses  of  the  old 
monarchy,  as  well  as  enlarge  their  future  privileges 
and  enjoyments. 

With  what  admiration  (they  say)  must  we  se- 
the  benevolence  and  humanity  of  his  Imperial  and 
Royal  Majesty,  outstrip  our  wishes.  Qualities, 
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which  are  more  to  be  admired  than  his  great  power. 
He  has  desired  nothing  else  than  that  we  should  be 
indebted  to  him  for  our  welfare.  By  given  us  a 
sovereign  to  reign  over  us  in  the  person  of  his  mag¬ 
nanimous  brother  Joseph,  he  will  consummate  our 
prosperity.  Since  he  has  been  pleased  to  change  our 
former  system  of  laws,  it  becomes  us  to  obey,  and 
live  in  tranquility.  lie  has  promised  to  re-organize 
our  financial  system;  we  may,  therefore,  hope  our 
naval  and  military  power  will  henceforth  become 
terrible  to  our  enemies.  National  credit  will  be 
maintained,  and  the  chains,  which  so  long  have 
fettered  our  commerce,  will  be  broken, and  our  agri¬ 
cultural  resources  will  receive  similar  improvements. 
Your  religion  he  has  most  solemnly  guaranteed,  in 
the  same  way  asjour  forefathers  have  for  ages  enjoyed 
it.  And  what  in  return  does  the  Great  Emperor  re¬ 
quire  from  you,  and  from  the  whole  nation,  for  such 
important  blessings?  that  you  remain  peaceable, 
and  watch  over  the  interests  of  your  households 
and  your  families  ;  that  you  do  not  give  yourselves 
up  to  that  madness  which  is  inseparable  from  rebel¬ 
lion  and  insurrection.  Spaniards  !  think  upon  your¬ 
selves,  your  wives,  and  your  children.  What  can 
you  expect  from  rebellion  and  anarchy  *  Think  on 
the  benefits  you  now  enjoy,  and  are  likely  to  enjoy 
—-with  the  redress  of  every  thing  of  which  you  have 
had  cause  to  complain  ?  Can  any  thing,  then,  in¬ 
duce  you  to  resist  the  powers  which  reign  over  you, 
or  to  abjure  the  wholesome  safeguard  of  the  laws. 
Let  us  recollect  the  ties  that  binds  us  together  as 
one  people;  that  we  have  always  fought  under  the 
same  standard.  Consider  how  dreadful  is  civil  war! 
For  this  century  past  Spain  has  enjoyed  tranquility. 
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,  Why  change  the  scene,  and  turn  away  from  our 
fraternal  advice?  No  man  doubts  Spanish  bravery. 
You  can  do  wonders.  But  without  system,  and 
without  leaders,  your  efforts  would  be  in  vain.  The 
most  numerous  bands  of  undisc  iplined  men,  are 
driven  before  a  regular  army,  like  chaff  before  the 
wind. 

\ 

We  have  been  plated  in  a  most  critical  situation, 
but  we  now  present  you  with  a  new  and  well-orga¬ 
nized  government,  which  secures  the  liberty,  the 
rights,  and  the  property  of  every  individual.  This 
was  to  be  expected  of  the  invincible  Napoleon, 
who  has  been  occupied  in  matters  that  relate  to 
our  happiness,  and  who  has  shewn  himself  anxious 
to  deserve  well  of  our  country,  by  becoming  her 
protector. 

An  address,  equally  ardent  and  submissive,  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  same  time  from  the  Supreme  Junta 
of  the  government,  the  object  of  which  was  to  dis¬ 
play,  if  possible,  in  more  glowing  colours  than  the 
former,  the  danger  in  which  the  nation  might  be 
plunged  by  yielding  themselves  up  to  revolt  and 
anarchy,  as  well  as  the  advantages  that  could  not 
fail  to  result  from  their  recent  political  regenera¬ 
tion.  It  states,  that  “  at  the  very  moment  when 
Spain,  a  country  so  greatly  favoured  by  nature, 
but  impoverished,  exhausted,  and  debased,  before 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  by  the  defects  and  misrule  of 
its  own  government,  had  arrived  at  the  point  of  a 
complete  annihilation,  when  the  very  exertions  ne¬ 
cessary  .to  revive  her  exhausted  strength,  would  only 
have  tended  to  increase  her  sufferings,  and  to 
plunge  her  into  fresh  calamities,  when,  in  fine,  all 
hope  was  extinguished,  providence  granted  the 
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means,  not  only  of  rescuing  the  country  from  certain 
ruin,  but  also  of  raising  her  to  a  height  of  happiness 
and  splendour,  which  she  never  yet  attained,  even 
in  the  most  glorious  periods  of  her  history. 

“  By  one  of  those  political  revolutions,  which  aston¬ 
ish  only  those  who  disregard  the  events  by  which 
they  have  been  prepared,  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
after  having  lost  the  other  thrones  which  it  pos¬ 
sessed  in  Europe,  resigned  that  of  Spain,  the  only 
one  on  which  it  retained  a  seat.  After  having 
brought  the  nation  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  deprived 
of  the  support  hitherto  granted  by  the  remaining, 
branches  of  their  family,  and  unable  to  preserve  the 
countries  which  united  them  with  France,  the  Bour¬ 
bons  found  it  impossible  to  keep  a  seat,  which  all 
the  changes  that  have  occured  in  the  system  of  po¬ 
litics,  compelled  them  to  quit.  The  most  powerful 
prince  in  Europe  has  accepted  the  resignation  of 
the  Bourbons;  not  to  incorpoiate  your  territory,  in 
his  already  extensive  dominions,  but  to  establish 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  on  renovated  principles, 
subservient  to  his  irrisistible  power,  to  the  end  that 
he  may  introduce  all  the  salutary  reforms  which 
have  been  so  long  and  vainly  hoped  for.  For  this 
purpose  he  has  summoned  around  his  serene  per¬ 
son  the  deputies  of  the  towns  and  provinces,  and 
municipal  corporations  of  the  state,  in  order  to 
consult  on  the  fundamental  laws  which  rnay  serve 
to  secure  the  supreme  power  and  allegiance  of  the 
subjects.  He  will  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
a  noble-minded  prince,  who,  by  the  gentleness  of 
his  disposition,  will  succeed  in  winning  all  hearts. 
In  this  dawn  of  felicity,  is  it  possible  that  there 
should  be  found  persons  unable  to  appreciate  the 
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lofty  destiny  which  awaits  their  country,  and  who, 
unworthy-of  the  honoured  name  of  true  Spaniards, 
are  labouring  to  mislead  you,  and  abandon  you  to 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  Hero,  who  must  be  the  object  of  your 
daily  blessings,  and  the  admiration  of  future  ages,  is 
so  engaged  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  Spain. 
Brave  Spaniards,  will  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be 
deceived,  and  to  be  made  the  victims  of  those  who 
wish  to  stir  you  up  to  sedition  and  rebellion.  What 
end  do  the  inciters  of  disorder  and  desolation  pro¬ 
mise  to  themselves  i  Is  it  the  restoration  of  your 
ancient  princes?  1’hey  are  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
Spain,  and  your  powerless  efforts  can  render  them 
no  service.  It,  on  the  other  hand,  all  of  you  be 
animated  by  the  desire  to  act  well,  you  are  about  to 
become  happy;  but  if  you  neglect  the  salutary 
counsel  which  the  Junta  of  the  Government  gives 
you,  then  fear  the  just  resentment  of  a  monarch, 
who  is  as  severe  in  avenging  a  useless  and  blind  ob¬ 
stinacy,  as  he  is  generous  and  quick  to  forgive  a 
sudden  burst  of  error/’ 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Proceedings  of  the  Spanish  Insurgents. — Their  At- 
tackment  to  Ferdinand — Establishment  of  a  Supreme 
and  Provincial  Juntas. — Precautions  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  different  Provinces  of  Spain.— ‘Answer 
returned  to  the  Council  of  Government  bp  the  most  il¬ 
lustrious  Bishop  of  0  reuse,  Don  Pedro  Quevedop  Quin¬ 
tana. — Address  of  Palafox  to  the  Arragonese. — Con¬ 
duct  of  Buonaparte  towards  the  Papal  States. — The 
Pope’s  Declaration  and  Remonstrance  against  the  Con¬ 
duct  off  the  Trench  Emperor. 

The  spirit  which  had  broke  out  in  the  several 
provinces  of  Spain,  in  oppositipn  to  the  views  of  the 
French  Emperor,  now  began  to  assume  a  more  seri¬ 
ous  aspect.  Scarcely  were  the  Northern  States  ap¬ 
prised  of  the  New  Dynasty  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  them,  than  they  burst  forth  into  an  open  and 
well-organized  insurrection.  Asturias  and  Galicia 
set  the  exampi "  which  was  soon  after  followed  by 
almost  every  part  of  Spain  not  intimidated  by  the 
presence  of  a  French  army. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  leaders  of  the 
revolution,  was  to  form  and  assemble  the  Juntas,  or 
general  assemblies  of  the  provinces,  of  which  the 
chief,  or  central  one,  was  established  at  Seville,  a 
very  considerable  city,  and  capital  of  Andalusia. 
Here  the  deputies  assembled  on  the  27  th  of  May., 
and  constituted  themselves  into  a  Supreme  Junta 
of  the  Government. 

The  following  were  the  measures  which  they 
adopted . —  ' 
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They  proclaimed  Ferdinand  VII.  King  of  Spain  and  the  In¬ 
dies,  with  th^  accustomed  formalities.  They  look  possession  of 
the  artillery,  muskets,  and  powder,  in  the  Royal  Mastranza  of 
A r  cillery,  and  distributed  them  (o'-  purposes  of  defence.  They 
ordered  all  persons,  from  1G  to  45,  who  had  not  children,  to  enrol 
themselves,  and  after  completing  the  regiments  deficient  in  their 
proper  numbers,  they  distributed  the  remainder  in  new  corps. 
They  sent  couriers  to  all  the  principal  towns  in  the  South  of 
Spain,  to  invite  them  to  follow  the  example  of  Seville.  Th*y 
ordered  subordinate  juntas  to  be  established  in  all  towns  having 
2,000  householders,  to  correspond  with  and  art  under  the  Supreme 
Junta.  All  these  measures  were  carried  into  effect  with  the 
greatest  promptness  and  alacrity.” 

Ferdinand  was  also  proclaimed  King  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Bishop  and  Nobility  at  Murcia,  atCar- 
thagena,  and  in  all  the  towns  oh  the  coast  of  Gra¬ 
nada,  and  also  at  Cadiz,  on  the  31st.  As  Madrid 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  it  became  ne¬ 
cessary  that  some  principal  city  should  take  the’ 
lead  in  issuing  directions  respecting  the  great  and 
arduous  contest  in  which  the  Spanish  nation  was 
about  to  be  engaged.  No  place  seemed  more  suitable 
for  this  purpose  than  Seville.  Inferior  juntas  were  also 
established  in  every  town  within  their  jurisdiction, 
the  population  of  which  reached  2,000  housholders. 

In  order  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  direct  them  more 
successfully  against  the  invaders  of  their  country, 
the  Junta  of  Seville  issued  the  following 
PRECAUTIONS, 

WHICH  IT  WILL  BE  PROPER  TO  OBSERVE  THROUGHOUT  THE 
•  DIFFERENT  PROVINCES  OF  SPAIN,  IN  THE  NECESSITY  TO 
WHICH  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  DRIVEN  BY  THE  FRENCH,  OF  RE¬ 
SISTING  THE  UNJUST  AND  VIOLENT  POSSESSION  WHICH 
THEIR  ARMIES  ARE  ENDEAVOURING  TO  TAKE  OF  THE 
KINGDOM. 

We  cannot  doubt  a  moment  of  the  exertions  which  the  united  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Spain  would  make  to  obstruct  and  defeat  the  malicious 
designs  of  the  French,  and  that  they  wiil  sacrifice  even  their  lives 
on  this  occasion,  the  most  important,  and  even  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  nation,  both  in  the  thing  itself,  and  in  the  horrible 
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means  of  ingratitude  and  perfidy  by  which  the  French  have  un¬ 
dertaken,  pursued,  and  are  still  endeavouring  to  effect  our  sla¬ 
very;— 

1.  Let  the  fi  st  object  he  to  avoid  all  general  actions,  and  to 
convince  ourselves  of  the  very  great  hazards,  without  any  advan  • 
tage,  or  even  the  hope  of  it,  to  which  they  would  expose  us.  The 
reasons  of  this  resolution  are  many,  and  such  as  any  enc  will  dis¬ 
cos  er  who  has  the  use  of  his  understanding. 

$2.  A  war  of  partizans  is  the  system  which  suits-us ;  the  embar¬ 
rassing  and  wasting  the  enemy’s  armies  by  want  of  provisions, 
destroying  bridges,  throwing  up  entrenchments  in  proper  situa¬ 
tions,  and  other  similar  means.  The  situation  of  Spain,  its  many 
mountains,  and  the  passes  which  they  present,  its  rivers  and  tor¬ 
rents,  and  even  the  collocati  n  of  its  provinces,  invite  us  to  carry 
on  this  species  of  warfare  successfully. 

3.  It  is  indispensible  that  each  province  should  have  its  general, 
of  k  Down  talents,  and  of  such  experience  as  our  situation  permits, 
that  his  heroic  loyalty  should  inspire  the  utmost  confidence,  and 
that  eveiy  general  should  have  under  his  command  officers  of  me¬ 
rit,  particularly  of  artillery  and  engineers. 

4.  As  a  combined  union  of  plans  is  the  soul  of  every  wcil-con- 
trerted  enterprize,  and  that  which  alone  can  promise  and  facilitate 
a  successful  issue,  it  appears  indispensible  that  there  should  be 
three  generalissimos,  who  should  act  in  concert  with  each  other — 
one  who  should  command  in  the  four  kingd  <ms  of  Andalusia,  in 
Mercia,  and  Lower  Estramadura — another  in  Valencia,  Arragon, 
and  Catalonia;  a  person  of  the  greatest  credit  being  appointed  to 
Navarre,  the  Biscayan  provinces,  Montanans,  Asturias,  Rioja, 
and  the  North  of  Old  Castile,  for  the  purpose  which  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  here  ifter. 

5.  Each  of  these  generals  and  generalissimos  will  form  an  army 
of  veterans,  troops  and  peasantry  united,  and  put  himself  in  a 
situation  to  undertake  enterprizes,  and  to  succour  the  most  ex¬ 
posed  points,  k  eeping  up  always  a  frequent  communicat  on  with 
the  other  generalissimos,  in  order  that  all  may  act  by  common 
accord,  and  assist  one  another. 

6  Madrid  and  La  Mancha  require  ah  especial  general,  to  con¬ 
cert  and  execute  the  enterprizes  wiich  their  particular  and  local 
situation  demands — h'S  only  object  must  be  to  embarrass  the  ene¬ 
my’s  armies,  to  take  away  or  cut  off  iheir  provisions,  >o  attach 
them  in  flank  and  rear,  and  not  to  leave  them  a  moment  of  repose. 
The  courage  of  these  inhabitants  is  well  known,  and  they  will 
eagerly  embrace  such  tnterpnzes  if  they  are  led  as  they  should 
be.  In  the  Succession  war,  the  enemy  enteied  twice  into  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  as  far  as  its  caphal,  and  this  was  the 
cause  of  their  delta:,  their  entire  ruin,  and  their  utter  failure  of 
success. 

6.  The  genera'i  mo  of  the  North  and  East  will  block  up  the 
entrances  to  the  provinces  under  their  command,  and  :  ome  to  the 
assistance  of  any  one 'that  may  be  attacked  by  the  enemy,  to  pre¬ 
vent  as  much  as  possible  all  pillage,  and  preserve  its  inhabitants  from 
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t>he  desolation,  of  war;  the  many  mountains  and  defiles  which  are  . 
on  the  confines  of  these  provinces  being  favourable  to  such  projects. 

8  The  destination  of  the  General  ol  Navarre,  Biscry,  and 
the  rest  of  this  department,  is  the  most  important  of  all,  in  which 
he  will  be  assisted  by  the  generals  of  the  North  and  East,  with  the 
troops  and  other  succours  which  he  stands  in  need  of.  His  whole 
business  must  be  to  shut  the  entrance  of  Spain  against  fresh  French 
troops,  and  to  harrass  and  destroy  those  that  return  from  Spain  to 
France  by  this  point.  The  very  rugged  local  situation  of  these 
provinces  will  be  of  singular  advantage  in  such  a  design,  and 
these  ettterpriz.es,  if  well  concerted,  and  carried  into  execution, 
will,  no  doubt,  be  successful ;  and  the  same  may  be  understood  of 
the  different  points  by  which  the  French  troops,  which  are  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  may  come  into  Spain,  or  by  which  French  troops  may  enter 
through  Rousillon  into  Catalonia,  for  there  is  not  much  to  be 
apprehended  for  Arr.rgon.  And  even  from  Portugal  it  is  not 
though'  that  they  will  escape,  on  account  of  the  proclamations 
which  have  been  circulated  in  that  kingdom,  and  the  hatred  that 
•hey  before  bore  to  the  French,  being  increased  without  measure, 
by  the  innumerable  evils  which  they  have  been  made  to  suffer, 
and  the  cruel  oppression  in  which  they  are  held  by  them. 

9  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  very  proper  that  the  genera¬ 
lissimos  should  publish  and  circulate  trequetit  proclamations 
amongst  the  people,  and  louse  their  courage  and  loyalty,  shewing 
them  that  they  have  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  hortible  perfidy  with 
which  the  French  have  dealt  with  Spain,  and  even  with  their  King 
Ferdinand  VII.;  and  (hat  i!  they  rule  over  us  all  is  lost,  King*, 
Monarchy,  property,  liberty,  imlependance,  and  religion ;  and 
that  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  our  lives  and  properly  in 
defence  of  the  King  and  of  the  country;  and  though  our  lot  (which 
we  hope  will  neycr  come  to  pass)  should  destine  us  to  become 
slaves,  let  us  become  so  fighting  and  dying  like  gallant  men  ;  not 
giving  up  ourselves  basely  to  the  yoke  like  sheep,  as  the  late  in¬ 
famous  government  would  have  done,  and  fixing  upon  Spain  and  her. 
Slavery,  eternal  ignominy,  and  disgr  ace.  France  has  never  domi¬ 
neered  over  us,  nor  set  her  foot  in  our  territory.  We  have  many 
times  mastered  her,  not  by  deceit,  but  by  force  of  arms;  we  have 
made  her  Kings  prisoners,  and  we  have  made  the  nation  tremble 
—  we  are  the  same  Spaniards,  and  France,  and  Europe,  and  the 
w’orld  shall  see,  that  we  are  not  less  gallant;  nor  less  brave  than 
the  most  glorious  of  our  ancestors. 

10.  All  persons  of  education  in  the  provinces  should  be  stimu¬ 
lated  to  frame,  pr  int,  and  publish  frequent  short  discourses,  in  or¬ 
der  to  preserve  the  public  opinion,  and  the  ardour  of  the  nation  ; 
confuting  at  the  same  time  the  infamous  diaries  of  Madrid,  which 
the  baseness  of  the  late  government  has  permited,  and  still  permits, 
to  be  published  in  Madrid  itself,  and  has  caused  to  be  circulat¬ 
ed  abroad,  detecting  their  falsehoods  and  continual  contradictions  ; 
let  them  cover  with  shame  the  miserable  authors  of  those  diaries, 
and  sometimes  extend  their  remarks  to  those  Charlatans,  the 
French  gazetteers,  and  even  to  their  Motiiuur;  and  let  them  dis- 
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play  and  publish  to  Spain,  and  to  all  Europe,  their  horrible  false-* 
hoods  and  venal  praises,  for  they  afford  abundant  matter  for  such 
a  work  Let  all  such  perverted  mirids  tremble  at  Spain,  and  let 
France  know,  that  the  Spaniards  have  thoroughly  penetrated  their 
designs’,  and  therefore  it  is  that  they  justly  detest  and  abominate 
them,  and  that  they  will  sooner  lay  down  their  lives,  than  submit 
to  their  iniquitous  and  barbaious  yoke. 

11.  Care  shall  be  takcn{  to  explain  to  the  nation,  and  to  con¬ 
vince  them  that  when  freed,  as  we  trust  to  be,  from  this  civil  war, 
to  which  the  French  have  forced  us,  and  when  placed  in  a  state  of 
tranquility,  our  Lord  and  King  Ferdinand  VII.  being  restored  to 
rhe  throne,  under  him  and  by  him,  the  Cortes  will  be  assembled, 
abuses  reformed,  and  such  laws  shall  be  enacted  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  time  and  experience  may  dictate  for  the  public  good 
and  happiness.  Things  which  we  Spaniards  know  how  to  do, 
which  wc  have  done  as  well  as  other  nations,  without  any  neces¬ 
sity  that  the  vile  French  come  to  instruct  us,  and,  according  to 
their  custom,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  and  wishes  for  our 
happiness,  should  contrive,  for  this  alone  they  are  contriving,  to 
plunder  us,  to  violate  our  women,  to  assassinate  us,  to  deprive  us 
of  our  liberty,  our  laws,  and  our  King,  to  scoff  at  and  destroy  our. 
holy  religion,  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  and  will  always  Continue 
to  do  so,  as  long  as  that  spirit  of  perfidy  and  ambition,  which  op¬ 
presses  and  tyrannizes  over  rhem,  shall  endure. 

“  Juan  Bautisto  Pakdo,  Secretary. 

“  By  order  of  the  Supreme  Junta.” 

The  Bishop  of  Orense,  Don  Pedro  Quevedoy 
Quintano,  having  been  appointed  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting  which  was  to  he  held  at  Bayonne,  in 
order  to  concert  measures  for  securing  the  liberty  of 
the  realm,  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  Napoleon,  de¬ 
clined  accepting  that  appointment,  in  consequence 
of  his  advanced  age  and  infirmities,  which  would 
not  allow  of  his  undertaking  so  long  a  journey.  At 
the  sqme  time  he  took  occasion  to  observe,  in  his 
letter  to  Don  Sebastian  Penuala,  what  he  thought 
necessary,  on  his  part,  to  submit  to  the  Emperor 
and  King,  w'ho  intends  to  become,  as  it  were,  the 
angel  of  peace,  and  tutelar  divinity  of  Spain.  *  “  On 
what  principles,”  he  asks,  “  is  that  council  to  be  con¬ 
vened  at  Bayonne,  which  is,  henceforth,  to  settle  the 
fate  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  and  nation.  Is  it  in- 
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tended  to  cure  evils,  to  repair  losses,  and  to  improve 
the  happiness  of  the  kingdom  ?  or  does  there  exist  for 
that  purpose  any  firm  authority,  acknowledged  by  the 
people  of  Spain,  to  the  act  of  convening  that  as¬ 
sembly.  What  is  the  treatment  which  the  Royal 
Family  of  Spain  have  met  with  from  their  mighty 
protector  and  magnanimous  ally  the  Emperor  Na¬ 
poleon.  We  see  them  shut  up  in  the  French  em¬ 
pire,  in  a  country  where  the  rights  of  the  Bourbon 
Dynasty  have  been  for  ever  proscribed.  Can  Spain 
expect  to  benefit  by  a  change,  which  has  already 
afforded  no  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  good¬ 
will,  or  mild  conduct,  of  the  new  rulers  towards 
her.  The  abdication  of  Charles  and  Ferdinand,  at 
Bayonne,  and  of  her  Infantas  at  Bordeaux,  can 
never  be  supposed  to  be  free,  encompassed  as  they 
were  by  every  species  of  force  and  artifice,  and  de¬ 
prived  of  the  councils  and  assistance  of  their  faith¬ 
ful  subjects.  Abdications  which  have  been  render¬ 
ed  suspicious  to  the  whole  nation.  Yet  on  these 
very  abdications  has  the  Emperor  and  King  assumed 
the  government  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

“  Nothing  could  reflect  more  glory  on  the  great 
Emperor  Napoleon,  than  to  restore  to  Spain  her 
august  Monarclis  and  their  Family;  that  in  her  bo¬ 
som,  and  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  states,  they 
may  act  as  their  free  and  uncontroled  will  shall 
direct ;  and  that  the  nation,  w-ith  the  independance 
and  sovereignty  which  belong  to  it,  may  proceed  in 
■consequence  thereof,  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
lawful  King,  whom  nature,  right,  and  c'lrcumstauces, 
shall  call  to  the  Spanish  throue.  This  magnanimous 
and  generous  proceeding  would  prove  the  greatest 
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eulogium  of  the  Emperor  ;  it  would  be  greater,  and 
mere  worthy  of  admiration,  than  all  the  victories  and 
laurels  which  encircle  his  brow,  and  distinguish  him 
among  the  Monarchs  of  the  earth.  Spain  would  then 
be  rescued  from  the  calamitous  fate  with  which  she 
is  now  threatened,  recover  from  all  her  infirmities, 
enjoy  perfect  health,  offer  up  thanks  to  God,  and 
pay  the  tribute  of  unfeigned  gratitude  to  her  saviour 
and  true  protector;  then  would  Napoleon  be  justly 
considered  the  friend  and  faithful  ally  of  Spain. 

“  For  the  present,  Spain  cannot  but  look  upon  him 
in  a  widely  different  light;  he  appears,  unless  he 
proves  the  contrary,  the  oppressor  of  her  princes 
and  herself.  She  must  consider  herself  only  chain¬ 
ed  and  enslaved,  even  while  offers  of  felicity  are 
made  to  her.  Chained  and  enslaved  by  artifice,  vio¬ 
lence,  and  a  numerous  army,  which  were  admited 
as  friends,  either  by  imprudence  and  fear,  or  by 
fraud  and  treachery,  and  which  are  now  employed 
to  sanction  an  authority,  which  it  is  no  easy  task 
to  esteem  lawful. 

“  To  conclude,  the  nation  is  without  a  King,  and 
at  loss  how  to  act.  The  abdication  of  its  Sovereign, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  deputy-governor  of  the 
realm,  are  acts  done  in  France,  and  in  the  sight  of  an 
Emperor,  who  conceives  that  he  secures  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  Spain,  by  giving  her  a  dynasty,  springing  up 
from  that  lucky  family,  which  fancies  itself  incapable 
of  producing  princes,  who  do  not  possess  the  same 
talents  for  governing  nations,  as  the  invincible  and 
victorious  Napoleon,  the  Legislator,  Philosopher, 
the  Great  Emperor.  The  Supreme  Council  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  controled  by  an  armed  President,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  soldiers,  cannot  but  consider  itself  de- 
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prived  of  liberty.  All  public  boards  and  tribunals 
of  the  capital  are  in  the  same  situation.  Can  these 
evils  be  warded  off  by  an  assembly  of  deputies  that 
is  convened  to  meet  at  Bayonne.?  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  tumultuous  commotions  which  may 
be  apprehended  within  the  realm,  be  joined  by 
foreign  assistance,  by  succour  offered,  or  solicited, 
and  troops  should  come  to  fight  in  her  bosom  against 
the  French,  and  the  party  which  sides  with  them 
here,  is  it  possible  to  conceive  greater  devastation, 
or  a  scene  more  calamitous  than  would  then  ensue  ?- 
The  compassion,  love,  and  solicitude  of  the  Emperor 
and  King,  evinced  in  her  favour,  so  far  from  healing 
her  wounds,  will  increase  her  disasters.  Let  it, 
therefore,  be  represented  to  the  Great  Napoleon,  by 
the  Supreme  Council  of  Government,  that,  satisfied 
as  he  must  be,  that  the  prosperity  of  Spain  cannot 
be  secured  by  enslaving  her  t  he  will  not  then  apply 
such  means  to  chain  her’  down,  in  order  to  perforin 
her  cure,  because  she  is  neither  insane  or  mad.  Let 
first  a  lawful  government  be  established,  and  after¬ 
wards  her  cure  be  taken  in  hand.” 

The  Junta  of  Seville  likewise  issued,  in  the  name 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  the  following  proclamation  of 
peace  with  England  and  Sweden  : 

PROCLAMATION. 

“  The  Supreme  Junta  of  this  principality  declares  a  general 
peace  with  England,  and  at  the  same  time  the  closest  alliance  with 
that  nation,  which  has,  with  the  greatest  generosity,  offered  all  the 
succours  and  assistance  that  have  been  asked  of  her.  They  also 
declare  peace  with  Sweden,  and  order  that  all  our  ports  should  be 
open  to  the  vessels  of  both  nations,  and  that  this  royal  tesolutiou 
be  communicated  to  all  the  justices  of  the  priucipality,” 

Various  addresses  from  the  Provincial  Juntas, 
couched  in  the  most  energetic  terms,  and  calling 
upon  the  Spaniards  to  rise  in  defence 'of  their  Sove- 
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reign  ami  their  own  liberties,  were  now  exhibited 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Every  attempt  was 
made  to  remove  the  torpor  which  had  so  long  held 
them  in  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  French  Emperor, 
whose  perfidious  conduct  towards  their  King  and 
his  whole  Family,  they  declared  had  no  precedent 
in  history.  The  Emperor  of  France  is  spoke  of  in 
these,  as  the  common  foe  of  mankind,  as  a  traitor  to 
the  real  glory  and  interest  of  Spain,  in  tearing  from 
thcni  their  amiable  Ferdinand.  The  incense  offered 
to  his  ambition,  by  the  victims  of  his  power,  “  has 
caused  him  to  conceive  the  fantastical  idea  of  pro¬ 
claiming  himself  Lord  and  Ruler  of  the  whole 
World.  There  is  no  atrocity  he  docs  not  commit 
to  attain  that  end.  The  respectable  name  of  the 
the  great  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  political  dissimu¬ 
lation  of  the  German  Emperor,  the  timorous  con¬ 
descension  of  the  Father  of  the  Church  ;  in  short,  the 
most  sacred  laws  of  humanity,  have  been  trampled 
under  foot  with  the  utmost  contempt,  to  pronounce 
the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  extirpation  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  Shall  these  outrages  and  iniqui¬ 
ties  remain  unpunished,  while  Spaniards,  and  Cas¬ 
tilian  Spaniards,  still  exist.  No,  it  cannot  be.-— 
Your  minds,  glowing  with  generous  ardour  for  your 
religion  and  your  country,  have  resolved  to  renew 
the  heroic  scenes,  in  which  Castilian  valour  shone 
with  immortal  lustre,  saved  the  country,  and  conso¬ 
lidated  our  religion.  The  stratagems  which  have 
hitherto  secured  victories  to  the  tyrant,  vanished, 
the  moment  Europe  saw  with  her  own  eyes,  the 
snares  which  have  been  employed  to  seduce  the 
unwary,  until  their  necks  have  submited  to  his 
yoke.” 
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The  French  are  equally  invoked  to  join  in  the 
patriotic  cause,  and  to  shake  off  their  allegiance 
to  their  cruel  and  ambitious  sovereign,  who,  with¬ 
out  the  least  benefit  to  France,'  or  any  other  ot 
the  European  nations,  had  deluged  with  blood,  and 
with  the  blood  of  Frenchmen,  ;he_countries  he  had 
ravaged  “Frenchmen!  the  Spanish  nation,  your 
ally  and  generous  friend,  invites  you  to  withdraw 
from  banners,  which  are  destined  to  enslave  all 
nations,  and  to  enlist  under  those  which  are  raised 
for  the  best  purposes  of  human  warfare.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  will  fight  by  your  side,  to  regain,  with  your¬ 
selves*  their  lost  freedom  and  independence ;  and 
when  the  war  shall  have  successfully  terminated  in 
our  favour,  land  shall  be  given  you,  which  you  may 
cultivate,  unmolested,  and  pass  your  remaining  days 
amidst  a  nation,  that  loves  and  respects  you,  and 
where  impartial  justice  shall  consecrate  ail  your  fu¬ 
ture  enjoyments.  Of  whatever  nations  the  armies 
of  France  are  composed,  let  them  rally  round  our 
standard,  to  redeem  themselves  from  that  oppres¬ 
sion  which  their  dcspofjc  ruler  has  fastened  upon 
them.  Can  they  any  longer  fight  for  him,  who  has 
dragged  them  from  their  homes,  and  despoiled  them 
of  every  rational  and  domestic  comfort.  Or  will 
they  take  up  arms  against  the  brave  and  generous 
Spaniards,  who,  in  the  zenith  of  their  more  pros¬ 
perous  dominion,  respected  their  lights,  because 
they  looked  upon  all  men  as  their  brethren.” 

But  one  of  the  most  spirited  manifestos  which 
the  exigencies  of  these  times  gave  biriji  to,  was 
that  which  was  issued  by  Palafox,  a  name  highly 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  Spanish  revolution, 
the  Captain  General  and  Governor  of  the  province 
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of  Arragcn,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  “  Providence 
has  preserved  in  Arragon  an  immense  quantity  of 
muskets,  ammunition,  and  artillery,  which  have  not 
treacherously  been  sold,  or  delivered  to  the  enemies 
ot  our  repose.”  It  then  proceeds,  “  Fear  not,  Arra- 
gonians,  let  us  defend  the  most  just  of  causes,  and 
we  shall  be  found  invincible.  The  enemy’s  troops, 
now  in  Spain,  are  not  able  to  oppose  our  efforts. 
Woe  betide  them,  should  they  dare  to  repeat,  in  any 
other  Spanish  town,  what  they  did  in  Madrid  on 
the  2d  of  May,  sacrificing  its  inhabitants  without 
pity,  and  branding  them  as  assassins  from  whom 
they  hud  received  honours  and  favours,  which  they 
did  not  deserve.”  It  concludes  by  declaring  that 
“  the  French  Emperor,  and  all  the  individuals  of 
his  Family,  and  every  French  general  officer,  shell 
be  personally  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  King, 
and  of  his  Brother  and  Uncle-.  That  in  case  any 
violence  should  be  attempted  against  the  lives  of 
their  Sovereign  and  his  Family,  in  order  to  deprive 
Spain  of  their  lawful  King,  the  nation  will  then 
make  use  of  their  elective  rights  in  favour  of  the 
Archduke  Charles  (of  Austria)  as  nephew  to 
Charles  III.  And  should  the  French  army  at  Ma¬ 
drid,  or  in  any  other  town  of  Spain,  commit  any 
robberies,  devastations,  or  murders,  they  will  be 
considered  guilty  of  high-treason,  and  no  quarter 
shall  be  given  them.  All  transactions  which  have 
taken  place  are  to  be  considered  as  illegal  and 
void,  having  been  extorted  by  violence;  and  that 
whatever  may  hereafter  be  done  at  Bayonne,  shall 
be  deemed  null  and  of  no  effect ;  and  all  who  lake 
any  part  in  them,  denounced  traitors  to  their  coun¬ 
try.  All  other  provinces  of  the  Kingdom  of  Spain, 
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not  yet  occupied  by  the  troops  ot'  the  enemy,  are 
invited  to  meet,  by  deputies,  at  Terruel,  or  any 
other  suitable  place,  to  nominate  a  Lieutenant-Gene¬ 
ral,  whose  order  shall  be  obeyed  by  the  respective 
chiefs  of  the  different  provinces. 

The  insurrection  in  Spain  was  hailed  as  a  favour¬ 
able  omen  in  England.  The  British  nation,  through 
this  means,  was  in  hopes  to  reduce  the  increasing 
power  of  Buonaparte,  and  to  wrest,  at  least,  one  por¬ 
tion  of  the  continent  from  the  mighty  grasp  of  the 
conqueror.  The  Junta  of  Asturia  dispatched  two 
noblemen  to  England,  to  concert  such  measures 
with  the  British  government,  as  might  best  tend  to 
render  the  operation  of  the  patriotic  provinces  suc¬ 
cessful.  Other  deputies  were  also  sent  from  the 
North  of  Spain  to  Britain,  to  apprise  that  govern¬ 
ment  that  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  making 
every  warlike  preparation  to  oppose  their  invaders, 
and  that  their  confidence  in  their  own  strength  and 
resources  was  so  great,  as  to  inspire  them  with  every 
hope  of  ultimate  success.  These  tidings,  not  only 
animated  the  British  Cabinet  to  countenance  and  en 
courage  the  designs  of  the  Spanish  Patriots,  but  unit¬ 
ed  the  whole  of  the  English  nation  in  their  favour. 
Every  assistance  was  promised  them  that  mer.  or 
money  could  furnish.  The  former,  however,  was 
not  so  much  wanted,  but  they  were  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  destitute  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing. 
These  articles  were  immediately  supplied  in  great 
abundance ;  and  as  the  ports  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  Patriots,  no  difficulty 
occured  in  transporting  from  England  whatever 
the  Juntas  of  Gallicia  and  Asturia  required.  Some 
English  officers  were  also  sent  to  learn  more  accu- 
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rately  the  strength  and  disposition  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  to  offer  them  such  further  assistance  as  they 
might  stand  in  need  of. 

In  the  mean  time  an  drderof  Council  was  issued 
in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  declaring  his 
readiness  to  co-operate  with  tbe'Patriots  of  Spain, 
in  delivering  their  country  from  the  dominion  of 
Buonaparte.  The  blockade  of  all  the  Spanish  ports, 
except  such  as  were  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies, 
was  also  rescinded,  and  every  facility  promised  to 
the  vessels  of  Spain,  in  the  event  of  their  falling  in 
with  British  cruisers.  The  Spanish  colonies  were 
also  to  be  treated  as  the  friends  and  allies  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  provided  they  would  unite  in  the  cause  of  de¬ 
fending  their  liberties,  and  in  avenging  the  indig¬ 
nity  and  imprisonment  of  their  legitimate  Sovereign; 
till  their  determination  on  this  head  should  be 
fully  known,  all  vessels  and  goods  belonging  to  per- 
*  sons  residing  in  them,  were  to  be  detained  by  his 
Britannic  Majesty’s  cruisers,  and  carefully  preserved 
in  safe  custody  This  order  was  followed  by  the  in¬ 
stant  and  unsolicited  release  of  all  the  Spanish 
prisoners  in  the  British  empire;  an  act  that  could 
not  fail  to  conciliate  the  goodwill  and  gratitude  of 
the  Spanish  nation  toward^  the  English. 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  commited  an  aggression  on  the  Papal 
States,  which  could  not  fail  to  heighten  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  all  who  hold  in  a 
sacred  veneration  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
sovereignty  of  his  Holiness.  The  following  decree 
was  issued  by  Buonaparte,  in  consequence  of  his 
Holiness  having  refused  to  join  him  in  war  against 
England  : 
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DECREE. 

“  Napoleojt,  by  the  Grace  of  Godv  &e. 

*'  Whereas  the  temporal  sovereign  of  Rome  has  refused  to 
snakefwar  against  England,  and  the  interest  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
that  of  Italy  and  of  Naples,  demand  that  their  communication 
should  not  be  intercepted  by  a  hostile  power ;  and  whereas  the  do¬ 
nation  of  Charlemagne,  our  illustrious  predecessor,  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  form  the  Holy  See,  was  for  the  good  of  Christianity, 
and  not  for  that  of  the  enemies  of  our  holy  religion  : — We  there¬ 
fore  decree  that  Urbino,  Ancona,  Macerata,  and  Camarino,  be  for 
ever  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  to  which  kingdom  all  cardi¬ 
nal  prelates,  Sec.  natives  of  these  districts,  are  commanded  to  re¬ 
turn  by  the  5th  of  June  (past),  on  pain  of  confiscation  of  goods, 
&c.” 

The  effect  produced  by  this  decree  on  his  Holi¬ 
ness,  was  not  altogether  that  of  a  silent  submission. 
As  soon  as  it  had  been  notified  to  him,  that  tint 
above  four  provinces  had  been  taken  from  hirn,  he 
indulged  his  feelings  in  a  lengthy  and  spirited  re¬ 
monstrance,  in  which  he  strongly  accuses  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  France  with  having  acted  towards  him  with 
great  injustice.  The  Holy  Father  had  charged  the 
Cardinal  Gabrielli,  pro-secretary  of  state,  to  address 
a  frank  declaration  to  his  most  illustrious  Highness 
Signor  Cavaliero  Aldini,  Charge'll'- Affaires  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

He  commences  by  observing,  that  the  Holy  Fa¬ 
ther  had  seen,  with  infinite  pain,  that  the  pow¬ 
erful  Monarch  of  the  French,  in  whose  hands  he  had 
placed,  at  the  altar,  the  sceptre  and  the  rod  of  jus¬ 
tice,  proceeding,  even  against  him,  contrary  to  every 
species  of  right,  by  depriving  him  of  the  best  part  of 
the  States  which  remained  to  him.  That  the  Holy 
Father  had  beheld,  with  encreased  astonishment, 
the  pretext  on  which  the  above  spoliation  had  been 
made,  namely,  his  refusal  to  make  war  upon  Eng¬ 
land,  and  to  confederate  with  the  Kings  of  Naples 
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and  of  Italy.  While  it  was  well  known  that  his  Ho¬ 
liness,  from  the  sacred  character  he  sustains,  and  of 
the  duties  of  the  high  office  he  filled,  could  not  con¬ 
sistently  engage  in  any  permanent  system  of  war¬ 
fare,  particularly  against  a  government  from  which 
he  had  never,  received  the  slightest  offence,  lie 
could  not,  therefoie,  without  incurring  universal 
hatred,  and  without  betraying  the  duties  of  his- 
conscience,  place  himself  m  a  situation,  by  the 
league  proposed,  of  becoming  the  enemy  of  every 
state,  and  even  of  those  of  a  Catholic  Sovereign.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  representations  and  reasons  Ire 
had  so  frequently  submited  to  his  Majesty  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  French,  with  paternal  mildnessy  on 
these  subjects,  they  had  not  produced  the  least  im¬ 
pression.  Another  pretext  had  been  assigned,  for 
to  justify  the  spoliation  that  Jiad  been  commited  on 
the  Holy  See,  in  as  much  as  it  was  stated,  that  the 
interests  of  the  two  kingdoms  and  two  armies  of 
Italy  and  Naples,  demanded  that  their  communica¬ 
tion  shield  not  be  interrupted  by  a  hostile  power.  If 
by  this  power  it  means  to  imply  England,  the  history 
of  almost  two  centuries  will  shew  the  falsity  of  this  spe¬ 
cious  preteace.  The  Catholic  Princes  of  Spain,  and  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
to  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  possessed  the  Kingdom  of 
Naplds  and  Duchy  of  Milan,  which  forms,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  the  principal  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy;  and 
they  never  perceived  that  their  interests  were  com¬ 
promised;  they  never  experienced  this  pretended 
obstacle  to  the  communication  of  their  armies. 
They  .were  frequently  at  war  with  Great  Britain, 
and  still  oftener  with  France,  but  they  were  never 
apprehensive  of  an  intermediate  debarkation  upon 
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the  territory  of  the  Holy  See,  still  less  did  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  force  the  Pontiffs  of  that  period  to  unite 
rind  confederate  with  them,  or  to  despoil  them  of 
their  possessions,  should  they  have  refused.  The 
neutrality  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  recognized  atid  re¬ 
spected  by  all  other  powers,  are  more  than  sufficient 
to  place  their  interests  in  security. 

liis  Holiness  had  even  carried  his  compliance  still 
farther  ;  he  had  declared  himself  disposed  to  shut  his 
ports  against  the  English  during  the  present  war,  and 
to  employ  his  troops  to  guard  tiie  coasts  of  his  Sthtes 
from  every  hostility  whatever.  But  what  hostility 
could  be  dreaded,  while  the  troops  of  France,  in  direct 
violation  of  his  'neutrality,  occupied  all  his  ports, 
and  covered  all  his  coasts. 

If  by  a  hostile  power,  it  was  meant  to  designate 
the  lloly  Father,  his  character  itself,  mild  and  paci¬ 
fic,  puts  an  end  to  this  injurious  imputation  ;  but 
the  better  to  refute  it,  his  Holiness  calls  to  witness' 
the  French  Empire,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  in 
favour  of  which  he  signed  two  Concordats,  whose 
violation  has  been  the  source  of  perpetual  grief  to 
his  heart,  in  having  constantly,  but  in  vain,  pressed 
their  faithful  execution.  He  calls  Europe  itself  to 
witness,  which  has  seen  him,  in  his  old  age,  in  the 
most  rigorous  season  of  the  year,  traverse  the  Alps, 
and  proceed  to  Paris,  not  without  exciting  the  jea¬ 
lousy  and  ditrust  of  other  great  powers,  in  order  to 
consecrate  and  crown  his  Imperial  Majesty. 

His  Holiness’s  surprise  is  still  more  powerfully 
excited,  by  the  remarks  made  by  the  French  Enf.pe- 
iur.,  on  tbedonation  of  Charlemagne.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  celebrated  and  glorious  Monarch,  whose 
memory  will  be  eternally  bjessed  by  the  Church, 
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did  not  give  to  the  Holy  See  the  provinces  which 
have  been  usurped.  It  is  notorious  that  they  were, 
at  a  very  remote  epoch  from  his  age,  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  who  received  them  from 
Pepin,  the  illustrious  and  religious  father  of  Char¬ 
lemagne.  So  far,  therefore,  is  his  Holiness  from 
having  betrayed  the  interests  of  the  Church,  with 
which  he  has  been  accused,  that,  for*  upwards  of 
three  years,  he  has  endured  the  severesf  persecutions 
in  behalf  of  religion,  and  for  having  acted  faithfully 
in  his  apostolic  capacity. 

The  solemn  oaths  which  the  Holy  Father  has 
made  to  maintain  his  liberty  and  indepeudance,  so 
essential  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  exercise 
of  his  spiritual  powers,  do  not  allow  him  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  those  dangerous  maxims,  which  would 
render  him  subservient,  both  in  temporal  and  spiri¬ 
tual  matters,  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  He 
has  suffered  persecution,  because  he  would  not  con¬ 
sent  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  should  interfere  or 
to  nominate  as  many  French  Cardinals  as  should  form 
one- third  of  the  Sacred  College,  in  order  to  sap  its 
authority,  and  to  weaken  its  constitutional  indepen- 
dance.  His  Holiness  also  suffers,  because  he  would 
not  consent  to  enter  into  any  offensive  or  defensive 
league  against  any  power  in  Europe,  Catholic  or 
otherwise,  to  the  manifold  injury  of  religion.  If  this 
refusal  implies  an  abandonment  of  religion,  let 
heaven,  the  church,  the  world,  and  posterity,  be  the 
udg  e. 

The  Holy  Father  has  the  most  conscientious  re- 
flcction^that  he  never  did  any  injury  to  his  Majesty, 
or  to  France ;  but  if  his  Majesty  had  any  reason  to 
•be  offended  with  the  personal  conduct  of  his  Holi- 
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ness,  it  could  not  justify  him  in  seizing  on  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Churcn,  which  had  been  confered  on  it 
for  the  good  of  Christianity,  and  which,  since  the 
peace  of  Constantine,  had  been  greatly  encreased 
by  the  pious  gifts  of  many  Monarchs.  Nor  can  his 
Holiness  reconcile  his  Majesty’s  reasons  for  depriv¬ 
ing  the  Holy  See  of  a  part  of  its  Stater,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  intended  to  benefit  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Catholic  religion',  with  that  code  of  laws, 
which  his  Majesty  has  published  in  those  States, 
and  against  which  his  Holiness  has  so  frequently 
remonstrated,  as  contrary  to  the  gospel,  and  to  the 
laws  of  the  Church,  particularly  such  as  relate  to 
marriage  and  divorce- 

The  mind  of  his  Holiness  has  been  overwhelmed 

\ 

with  additional  grief,  on  perusing  another  decree  of 
the  same  date,  which  enjoins  all  cardinals,  prelates, 
and  officers,  holding  any  employment  at  the  court 
of  Rome,  who  are  natives  of  Italy,  to  return,  under 
penalty  of  the  confiscation  of  their  whole  property,, 
in  case  of  disobedience.  From  whence  it  is  clear 
to  his  Holiness,  that  it  is  not  his  temporal  autho¬ 
rity,  but  also  his  spiritual,  which  is  intended  to  be 
subverted  ;  and  that  it  is  the  wish  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor,  to  render  his  Holiness  incapable  of  ful fil¬ 
ing  his  sacred  duties,  by  dispersing  his  Senate,  and 
overturning  the  Church  establishment. 

The  Pope  is  not  only  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as 
hath  been  so  improperly  asserted,  but  he  is  at  the  same 
time  the  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  that  cha¬ 
racter  he  is  entitled  to  choose  his  ministers  and  coadju¬ 
tors  from  the  different  nations  of  the  earth. 

Since  the  commencement  of  Christianity,  the  cler« 
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gy  of  Rome  have  not  been  composed  only  of  Ro¬ 
mans,  but  of  individuals  from  all  nations,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  many  strangers  admited  amongst  the 
clergy  of  Rome;  and  who,  during  the  first  four  cen¬ 
turies,  ascended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  All  these 
motives  justify  the  grief  of  the  Holy  Father,  who 
protests  against  a  law,  which  spares  not  even  distin- 
tinguished  ecclesiastics,  chosen  to  assist  him  in  his 
labours  for  the  Church  of  God. 

His  Holiness  at  the  same  time  strongly  protests, 
in  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  against  the  usurpation 
of  his  States,  and  solemnly  declares  it  to  be  unjust, 
vain,  and  of  no  avail.  His  Holiness  is  therefore 
determined  (if  force  shall  deprive  him  of  his  posses¬ 
sion)  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  his  rights,  because 
the  Holy  See  can  recover  the  real  possession,  when 
it  may  please  the  true  and  faithful  God,  who  fights  for 
justice,  and  who  hath  inscribed  on  his  garments  and 
forehead,  the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords. 

At  the  same  time  his  Holiness  conjures  all  of  his 
subjects,  who  have  been  withdrawn  from  his  power, 
to  remain  firm  and  inflexible  in  their  religion  and 
faith,  in  which  the  God  of  Israel  will  grant  them 
strength  and  virtue. 

These  sentiments  and  protestations  his  Holiness 
has  required  to  be  made  known  to  his  Excellency 
the  Charge-d'- Affaires  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with 
which  kingdom  his  provinces  have  been  incorpo¬ 
rated, 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Measures  takek  by  ike  Inhabitants  of  Cadiz  to  resist 
the  French. —  They  receive  Assistance  from  Admiral 
Purvis. — Treachery  and  Death  of  Marquis  de  Solano, 
Governor  of  Andalusia. — Succeeded  by  Don  Marla. — • 
Surrender  of  the  Trench  Fleet  at  Cadiz. — Dupont  sent 
from  Madrid  to  prevent  its  Seizure  by  the  Spaniards. — 
Proclamation  ofDonMorla  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Ca- 
diz. — Proceedings  of  the  Spanish  Army  under  General 
Castunos. — Battle  of  Baylen,  and  Victory  over  the 
French. — Defence  of  Saragossa  l>y  Palafox. — Consti~ 
tution  of  Spain  submited  to  the  Junta  at  Bayonne, 
and  other  Matters  relative  to  his  new  Catholic  Ma¬ 
jesty,  S)-c.  SfC . 

JBefore  it  was  officially  known  in  Spain  what 
part  the  British  government  would  take  in  aiding 
the  struggle  of  the  Patriots,  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz 
applied  to  Admiral  Purvis,  then  in  command  of  the 
English  fleet  theri  at  Gibralter,  for  some  assistance. 
In  consequence  of  which  he  immediately  sailed  for 
that  port,  in  order  to  attack  the  French  Squadron 
laying  there.  On  his  arrival,  however,  he  found 
that  the  Marquis  de  Solano,  Governor-general  of 
Andalusia,  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  join  bis 
countrymen  in  their  resistance  against  France.  This 
occasioned  considerable  uneasiness  to  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Cadiz,  who  were  determined,  from 
their  attachment  to  Ferdinand,  and  their  dislike  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  not  to  submit  to  the 
counsels  or  measures  of  their  Governor,  against 
whom  suspicions  of  treachery  were  entertained,  and 
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so  strong  were  their  suspicions,  that  they  finally  re¬ 
solved  to  put  him  to  death  ;  which  having  done,  they 
appointed  Don  Morla,  his  successor,  a  man  well 
qualified,  from  the  vigor  and  firmness  of  his  mind, 
for  the  arduous  office  he  was  called  upon  to  fill. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  their  new  Governor  was 
to  demand,  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  a 
surrender  of  the  French  squadron,  consisting  of  five 
sail  of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Rosilly,  which  had  placed  themselves  in 
a  defensive  position  in  the  channel  leading  to  the 
Caraceas,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  works  of  Cadiz. 
But  the  French  Admiral  refused  to  surrender  his 
fleet.  On  this  an  action  took  place  between  the 
Spanish  gun  and  mortar  boats,  and  the  batteries 
erected  on  the  Isle  of  Leon  and  Fort  Louis,  with  the 
French  ships,  which  continued  without  any  inter¬ 
mission  on  either  side,  from  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  9th  of  June  till  night.  On  the  10th 
it  was  renewed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  partially  con¬ 
tinued  till  two  o’clock  of  the  same  day,  when  a 
flag  of  truce  was  hoisted  by  the  French ;  but  the 
terms  they  offered  being  inadmissible,  it  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  recommence  hostilities  on  the  following  day, 
with  an  additional  battery  to  the  eastward  of  Fort 
Louis,  consisting  of  thirty  24-pounders.  The  propo¬ 
sals  made  by  the  French  Admiral,  was  to  quit  the  bay;, 
bnt  in  case  the  English  would  not  accede  to  this, 

(  who,  though  they  took  no  partin  the  former  engage¬ 
ment,  were  consulted  by  the  Spanish  Governor  on 
this  occsion)  he  then  offered,  as  a  further  measure  to 
tranquil ize  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  province, 
to  disembark  his  means  of  attack,  to  confine  bis 
men  to  their  vessels,  and  to  forbear  hoisting  his- 
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flag;  on  condition  that  hostages  should  be  given  for 
the  security  of  the  persons  and  property  of  such  of 
the  French  people  who  were  then  in  the  province  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  was  willing  to  grant  similar 
hostages  on  his  part,  and  to  pay  for  such  provisions 
and  refreshments  as  his  squadron  might  need.  These 
offers  were,  however,  rejected  by  Don  Morla,  as  in¬ 
compatible  with  bis  honour  and  the  trust  he  held, 
and  who  would  not  accept  of  any  terms  short  of  an 
unconditional  surrender  on  the  pait  of  the  Frfench 
Admiral.  The  attack  was  accordingly  recommenced, 
and  after  a  contest  of  three  days,  the  French  ileet 
surrendered,  and  which  was  accompanied  by  the 
following  letter  from  the  French  Admiral  to  Don 
Morla : 

COPY  OF  A  LETTER  OF  THE  FRENCH  ADMIRAL  ROSILLY  TO 
THE  GOVERNOR  OF  CADIZ,  ON  HIS  AGREEING  TO  SURREN¬ 
DER  TO  THE  SPANIARDS  THE  FLEET  UNDEB  HIS  COM¬ 
MAND. 

“  Hero,  Buy  of  Cadiz,  June  14. 

“  Captain  General, 

"  I  fine  myself  compelled,  in  consequence  of  die  means  exer¬ 
cised  against  me,  to  give  up  the  fleet  under  mv  command,  with¬ 
out  further  resistance  ;  seeing  that  it  is  the  interest  of  both  nations 
nut  to  destroy  the  ships. 

“  Although  your  Excellency  has  not  communicated  to  me,  that 
the  crews  of  the  ships  under  my  command,  as  well  as  their  pro¬ 
perty,  should  be  respected,  I  reckon  too  much  on  Spanish  honour, 
and  the  known  generosity  of  your  own  character,  to  entertain 
fears  on  those  subjects. 

“  1  request  that  your  excellency  will  only  send  a  few  troops  at 
first,  that  the  crews  may  evacuate,  ship  after  ship,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  confusion  which  has,  on  such  occasions,  taken  place. 

“  According  to  the  laws  of  war,  I  request  that  you  will  permit, 
or  procure  permission  for  me  to  send  an  officer  to  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  in  order  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  give 
bint  an  account  of  the  events  which  have  taken  place. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  highest  consideration,  your 
cellency’s  most  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  “Rosilly." 


Iji  order  to  prevent  the  French  fleet  at  Cadiz 
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from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  Murat 
was  induced  to  dispatch  General  Dupont  from  Ma¬ 
drid,  with  a  considerable  force  to  the  South  of 
Spain,  as  well  as  to  disperse,  if  possible,  the  Supreme 
Junta  at  Seville,  in  order  to  quell  the  formidable 
spirit  of  insurrection-in  that  quarter.  Dupont  had, 
however,  scarcely  passed  the  Sierra  Morena,  than  he 
was  informed  of  the  surrender  of  the  trench  fleet,  and 
having  witnessed  the  disaffection  of  the  Spaniards 
towards  his  army,  lie  deemed  it  unsafe  to  proceed 
further  on  his  march  to  Cadiz.  After  pushing  on 
to  Cordova,  of  which  he  obtained  a  short  posses¬ 
sion,  from  the  want  of  firmness  in  some  of  the  new- 
raised  levies,  he  measured  back  his  steps  towards 
Andujar. 

In  order  to  quiet  the  apprehension -and  jealousy 
which  the  inhabitants  had  manifested  in  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  tlu  ir  former  Governor,  and  to  unite, 
with  more  steadiness,  their  efforts  against  the 
French,  it  was  thought  expedient  by  Don  Morla, 
in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Government,  to  issue 
the  following  spirited  and  vigorous 

PROCLAMATION. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF- 
CADIZ. 

“  The  French  squadron  has  surrendered  at  discretion,  relying  on 
the  humanity  and  generosity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz,  as  lias  al¬ 
ready  been  made  known.  T  he  measures  which  have  been  pursued, 
have  prevented  our  squadron  from  sustaining  the  least  damage,  nor 
have  the  forces  employed  to  reduce  the  French  squadron  sustained 
any  considerable  loss,  and  the  effusion  of  blood  has  been  less  than 
in  a  combat  of  two  small  armed  vessels  ;  the  loss  in  killed  does 
not  exceed  four  men.  Tire  French. ships,  their  arms,  and  warlike 
stores,  remain  at  our  disposal,  and  the  prisoners  taken  will  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  our  troops.  Noth  ing  of  that  kind  could  have  been 
attained  by  rec-hot  balls,  or  simitar  means.  Had  no  measures  of 
prevention  been  taken,  which  require  time,  our  loss  would  have 
been  mucii  greater.  I  therefore  trust  I  have  acquited  myself  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  who  have  gives  me 
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so  many  repeated  proofs  of  their  confidence  and  respect,  that  [ 
shall  at  all  times  entertain  the  highest  sense  of  the  approbation 
with  which  they  have  honoured  my  conduct. 

“  But  now  I  demand,  exact,  and  ordain;  that  all  disturbances 
shall  cease;  that  every  thing  shall  return  to  order ;  that  all  per¬ 
sons,  according  to  their  different  ranks  and  stations  shall  submit 
to  the  constituted  authorities,  who  all  depend  upon  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Government,  at  all  times  solicitous  to  promote  the  pub— 
lie  welfare,  and  to  procure  the  best  alliances  and  means  to  secure 
a  sucpesslul  issue  of  our  undertaking;  Let  the  laws  reign,  and  all 
arbitrary  proceedings  be  avoided.  The  most  enlightened  and  civi¬ 
lized  people  upon  earth  disgraces  itself  by  demanding  the  death  of  any 
individual.  The  field  of  buttle,  where  force  is  rope,  led  by  force ,  au¬ 
thorises  alone  the  effusion  of  bipod,  which  is  otherwise  illegal.  T/n\ 
Sovereign  himself  is  not  master  of  the  life  of  an  offender ,  unless  he  has 
forfeited  the  same  by  the  laws  af  his  country. 

“  These  laws  prohibit,  in  all  countries,  even  among  the  most 
barbarous  nations,  sedition  and  disturbances  of  every  description  ; 
we  are  bound  to  obey  and  respect  them.  This  is  the  only  means 
to  secure  a  successful  issue  of  the  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
and  not  to  offend  either  against  the  God  of  Hosts,  or  the  Sovereign 
whose  sacred  rights. .we  have  sworn  to  defend. 

“  In  order  to  avofd  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  publica¬ 
tions,  I  now  address  the  French,  who  reside  in  this  city.  The 
Supreme  Council  has  used  towards  you  the  utmost  len-iiy  and  re¬ 
spect  ;  after  having  taken  the  oath  Ql  fidelity  to  the  Spanish  nation, 
you  are  permited  to  remain  in  this  country,  and  your  property  is 
respected.  Grateful  for  this  valuable  blessing,  you  should  not  be 
vipers,  which  sting  the  bosom  that  gave  them  shelter.  On  the 
contrary  you  are  bound  to  shew  the  utmost  loyalty  and  respect  for 
a  government  which  neats  you  in  so  generous  a  manner  ;  by  such 
conduct  you  will  not  only  avoid  the  odium  ot  the  good  inhabitants 
of  this  town,  but  also  obtain  their  love.  Should  you  act  other¬ 
wise,  dread  their  justice,  they  will  punish  with  the  utmost  rigour, 
and  without  the  least  mercy;  even  meetings  which  you  may  hold 
among  yourselves,  and  disloyal  expression?  which  you  may  make 
use  of  in  opposition  to  our  cause.  Should  any  one  of  you  be  so  far 
devoid  of  reason  as  not  to  respect  it  on  account  of  its  equity  and 
justice,  he  will  fall  a  victim  of  his  wickedness  or  pride. 

“  Cadiz,  June  14.  “  Mo  it  la.” 

The  Junta  of  Seville  were  by  no  means  inattentive 
to  the  desperate  situation  in  which  Dupont’s  array 
was  placed,  and  accordingly  employed  every  means 
in  their  power  to  defeat  its  objects,  and  effect  its 
surrender. 

The  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  best  disciplin¬ 
ed  part  of  the  Spanish  troops,  which  Buonaparte 
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had  suffered  to  remain  in  their  own  kingdom,  were 
those  which  were  stationed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  insurrection,  in  the  camp  of  St.  Roche,  before 
Gibraltar.  When  these  were  informed  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  had  taken  place  in  the  several  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  the  spirited  opposition  that  was  shewn  to 
the  French,  Castanos,  their  general,  opened  a  friendly 
communication  with  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  the  British 
governor  of  Gibraltar.  Every  facility  was  afforded 
them  for  marching  without  delay,  to  the  support 
of  their  brethren  in  arms,  and  as  they  stood  in  need 
of  money',  this  was  also  supplied  them  in  the  most 
liberal  manner. 

In  the  meantime,  Castanos  received  considerable 
reinforcements  from  Ceuta,  who  tvere  all  animated, 
not  only  by  their  love  and  attachment  to  their  gene¬ 
ral,  but  by  the  most  enthusiastic  c^sire  to  rescue 
and  retrieve  the  independance  of  their  country,  and 
its  legitimate  government,  from  the  despotism  of 
the  French  Emperor.  An  ardour  which  no  means 
were  left  untried  to  fan  and  to  inflame.  Castanos 
accordingly  found  himsell  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
ready  to  accomplish  whatever  he  might  propose 
for  their  general  good,  and  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  whatever  might  tend  to  contribute  to  their 
military  glory  and  success.  \et  it  was  not  deemed 
prudent  to  hazard  at  once  an  open  and  general  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  army  of  Dupont,  who,  although 
completely  cut  off  from  receiving  any  reinforcements, 
\t  was  thought  best  to  weaken  by  petty  skirmishes  aqd 
attacks,  rather  than  encounter  in  a  pitched  battle.  His 
supplies  of  provision  were  known  to  be  very  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  subsistence  of  his  army,  while  all  who 
could  afford  him  succour,  fled  from  him  on  every 
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side.  Another  consideration  which  operated  on  the 
mind  of  Castanos,  and  which  induced  him  to  avoid 
as  long  as  possible,  any  general  action,  was  the  state 
of  his  own  soldiers,  many  of  whom,  though  eager 
for  combat,  were,  from  their  inexperience  in  arms, 
unequal  to  sustain  a  conflict  with  the  veteran  troops 
of  France.  Castanos,  therefore,  wisely  determined 
to  wait  some  favourable  opportunity,  which  might 
present  itself,  of  attacking,  with  more  certainty  of 
success,  the  weakened  and  dispirited  enemy,  and 
-thus  bringing  on  his  own  forces  to  more  advantage. 

After  several  petty  and  partial  actions,  in  which 
the  Spaniards  had  been  uniformly  successful,  either 
in  the  attacks  of  the  French,  or  forcing  them  to  fall 
back,  by  which  Castanos  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
trained  his  raw  troops  into  habits  of  more  perfect 
discipline,  it  was  determined  in  a  council  of  war, 
held  on  the  1 7  th  of  July,  that  an  attack  should  be 
made  on  the  town  of  Baylen,  where  the  van  of  the 
French  army  was  posted,  by  the  united  divisions  of 
Major-General  Reding  and  the  Marquis  de  Compi- 
gny;  whilst  the  third  division,  and  the  reserve, 
should  cut  ■  off  and  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  by  a  feigned  attack  on  Andujar. 

Accordingly  Major-General  Reding,  after  en¬ 
countering  very  trifling  opposition,  succeeded  in 
gaining  possession  of  Baylen,  and  forcing  the  enemy 
back  towards  La  Carolina.  Having  sent  notice  of 
this  success  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  he  was 
ordered  uot  to  pursue  the  retreating  division  of  the 
French,  but  to  advance  upon  Andujar  without 
delay.  On  the  19th  Castanos  received  intelligence 
that  the  French  had  begun  their  rt  treat  from  Au- 
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dujar  early  in  the  morning  of  that  day.  The  resi¬ 
due  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-General 
Pena,  was  ordered  immediately  to  advance  towards 
Baylen. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Reding  was  preparing 
to  advance  towards  Andujar,  on  the  road  from  Bay¬ 
len.  At  three  o’clock  of  the  morning  of  the  19th> 
while  the  troops  were  forming  for  the  march,  Gene¬ 
ral  Dupont,  with  his  army,  attacked  the  Spanish 
camps,  opening  a  sudden  and  tremenduous  fire  with 
his  artillery,  evidently  expecting  to  take  Reding  by 
surprize.  He  was,  however,  disappointed.  The 
Spaniards,  though  unprepared  for  this  assault,  as  it 
took  place  at  the  very  moment  they  were  preparing 
for  their  march,  instantly,  and  without  any  con¬ 
fusion  or  dismay,  repaired,  under  the  direction  of 
their  brave  and  gallant  commanders,  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  points  of  attack,  supported  and  assisted  by  their 
artillery.  After  suffering,  partially,  from  the  sud¬ 
den  and  impetuous  assault  of  the  enemy,  the  Spani¬ 
ards  fully  recovered  themselves,  and  by  day-break 
succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  heights;  the. 
enemy  again  directed  their  chief  operations  against 
different  parts  of  the  Spanish  line,  having  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  forming  his  columns  in  the  superior  position 
he  occupied,  under  cover  of  his  artillery.  He  was, 
notwithstanding,  routed,  and  evenjsursued,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  his  repeated  attacks,  and  which  were  with¬ 
out  any  other  intermission  or  interruption,  than  was 
necessary  to  supply  fresh  columns,  continued  till 
twelve  o’clock.  General  Dupont  having  thus  far  failed 
in  his  endeavours  to  break  and  weaken  the  Spanish 
line,  he,  along  with  his  other  generals,  at  the  head 
of  their  respective  columns,  resolved  to  make  one 
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other  effort,  by  charging  the  Spaniards,  sword  in 
hand,  but  which  was  attended  with  no  bettef  suc¬ 
cess.  For,  although  they  had  penetrated  the  Spa¬ 
nish  line,  in  different  parts,  and  had  more  than  once 
succeeded  in  reaching  their  batteries,  the  Spanish 
army,  with  more  coolness,  intrepidity,  and  discipline, 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  them,  regular¬ 
ly  formed  agaiu,  dismounted  the  enemy’s  artillery, 
and  cut  to  pieces  the  attacking  columns,  and  in 
which  they  displayed  equal  skill  and  bravary. 
The  eventual  success  of  General  Reding,  over  the 
main  body  of  the  French  army,  led  on  by  Dupont 
himself,  decided  the  fate  of  the  day. 

General  Pena’s  division,  consisting  of  the  reserve, 
had  scarcely  come  up  with  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
before  an  express  arrived  from  General  Reding, 
informing  him  that  he  remained  master  of  the  field. 
Dupont  now  found  himself  in  a  dangerous  and 
harrassing  predicament.  The  main  body  of  his 
army,  after  their  repeated  attacks  on  the  Spaniards, 
had  been  obliged  to  retreat,  in  great  confusion  and 
with  no  inconsiderable  loss.  The  rear  of  his  army 
at  the  same  time,  though  it  bad  not  been  actually 
defeated,  was  in  such  a  weak  and  unsupported  con¬ 
dition,  that  it  must  easily  fall  before  the  meditated 
attack  of  General  Pena’s  division.  Dupont  had, 
indeed,  expected  reinforcements  from  Madrid,  from 
whence  General  YVedel,  with  6,000  men,  had  been 
dispatched  to  join  him ;  but  as  this  reinforcement 
was  yet  at  some  distance,  and  even  if  it  had  actually 
arrived,  could  do  but  little  service,  Dupont  had 
agreed  to  capitulate,  straitened  as  he  was  for  provi¬ 
sions,  and  completely  cut  off  from  any  certain  or 
afe  retreat.  Hostilities  were  accordingly  suspend- 
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t'd  in  both  armies,,  during  which  suspension,  it  was 
proposed  each  should  maintain  their  respective 
positions.  This,  however,  was  not  consented  to  by 
the  Spanish  General,  who  insisted  on  Dupont’s  sur¬ 
render  at  discretion.  In  the  meanwhile  General 
tVedel,  who  was  at  Guarroman,  advanced  upon 
Say  lea  and  attacked  General  Reding  in  so  sudden 
and  unexpected  a  manner,  that  the  battalion  of 
Cordova  was  surprized  and  taken  prisoners,  and  two 
field  pieces  were  also  lost.  In  consequence  of  this 
unprepared  attack,  and  which  was  deemed  by  the 
Spanish  Commander,  contrary  to  tire  laws  of  war;  the 
division  of  General  Pena,  assisted  by  another  divi¬ 
sion,  formed  themselves  into  a  position  of  attack  on 
Dupont,  to- avert  which,  the  latter  gave  immediate 
orders  for  Wedel  to  retire  and  occupy  his  former 
post,  which  was  no  sooner  complied  with,  than  the 
capitulation  was  resumed. 

The  negociations  lasted  till  the  evening  of  the 
20lh,  when  it  was  finally  agreed  to  grant  such  terms 
to  Dupont,  as  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  cannot  be  considered  otherwise,  than  highly 
tavourable  to  the  French,  who  were  only  to  deliver 
up  their  arms  till  their  arrival  at  Cadiz,  where  they 
would  be  restored,  and  from  whence  tbe  whole  of 
the  French  army  were  to  be  embarked  and  sent  to 
Rochefort.  These  forces,  by  the  official  returns, 
was  found  to  have  consisted  before  the  battle  of 
Baylen,  of  14,000  men;  of  these  nearly  3,000  were 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Spanish  army  consisted 
of  25,000  men,  one  half  of  whom  were  peasan¬ 
try  ;  their  loss  amounted  to  1,200  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  terms  granted  to  Dupont,  notwithstanding 
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the  faithful  execution  of  them  were  pledged  by 
General  Castanos,  were  not  ratified  by  the  Junta  of 
Seville,  and  who  opposed  their  being  c  arried  into 
effect;  the  reasons  for  which,  have  been  variously 
accounted  for.  It  is  certain,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Cadiz  were  much  shocked  aDd  irritated,  at  disco¬ 
vering  among  the  plunder  which  the  French  troops 
were  about  to  carry  off,  several  of  the  sacred  utensils 
of  the  church ;  after  that  discovery,  it  was  deemed 
improper  to  allow  the  embarkation  to  proceed. 
Dupont  was  also  accused  of  having  conducted  him¬ 
self  in  a  very  outrageous  and  unbecoming  manner; 
yet  it  may  justly  be  doubted  whether  any,  or  all  of 
these  circumstances,  ought  to  have  impeded  the 
honourable  fulfilment  of  those  terms,  on  which  the 
French  army  had  capitulated.  The  Junta  of  Seville 
were  called  upon,  not  only  by  a  regard  to  their  own 
honour,  but  the  plighted  faith  of  their  General,  to 
protect  the  French  prisoners  from  the  fury  of  the 
mob,  and  to  guarantee  their  safe  return  to  their 
own  country;  nor  should  they  have  yielded  the 
claims  of  justice  to  the  resentment  or  indignation 
of  the  populace  of  Cadiz,  by  whatever  means  it  was 
excited. 

Another  plea  for  the  aon-execution  of  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation,  on  the  part  of  the  Junta  of 
Seville,  was,  that  Castanos  had  exceeded  his  pow¬ 
ers;  though  it  cannot  be  imagined  they  would  com> 
mit  the  chief  command  of  an  army  to  a  General, 
who  was  not  competent  to  act  in  cases  in  which  he 
w  as  the  best  military  judge.  If  his  powers  were  so 
restrained,  that  he  could  not  enter  into  any  treaty, 
without  previously  consulting  the  Junta,  they 
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ought  to  have  made  such  restrictions  public, 'and 
to  have  expressed  their  displeasure  against  Casta- 
nos,  for  having  violated  them.  Nor  is  the  excuse 
urged  for  the  lion-ratification  of  the  treaty,  “That 
the  Spaniards  had  no  means  of  carrying  the  French 
safe  to  Rochefort,  without  exposure  to  capture  by 
the  English,  more  solid  or  satisfactory.”  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  the  English  government  (as 
their  ally)  would  have  thrown  any  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  safe  conveyance  of  the  prisoners  to 
France.  The  non-fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  Dupont’s 
capitulation,  from  whatever  cause  or  quarter  it  may 
have  orignated,  therefore  cannot  be  justified,  as 
consistent  with  the  honour  of  the  Spanish  character. 

Nor  were  the  arms  of  the  Patriots  in  the  other 
provinces  of  Spain  less  successful,  than  those  which, 
had  occasioned  the  surrender  of  the  French  army 
under  General  Dupont.  The  defence  of  Arragon, 
which  had  been  commited  to  Palafox,  will  be  long 
and  gratefully  remembered  by  the  Spaniards.  To 
the  intrepid  conduct  of  this  brave  general,  the  na¬ 
tion  of  Spain  owe  one  of  their  most  splendid  tri¬ 
umphs.  Saragossa,  the  chief  city  of  Arragon,  had 
sustained  repeated  attacks  from  the  French,  which 
were  resisted  and  repulsed  with  equal  spirit  and 
brav.ery.  Nothing  can  possibly  surpass  the  invinci¬ 
ble  and  inflexible  courage  of  the  Patriots,  displayed 
on  this  occasion.  Every  stratagem  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  French,  that  force  or  artifice  could 
suggest,  in  order  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
place.  The  inhabitants  were  constantly  on  the. 
watch,  and  in  a  state  of  preparation,  to  counteract¬ 
ive  secret  and  open  assaults  to  which  they  were  so. 
alarmingly  exposed, 
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The  walls  of  Saragossa  appear  to  have  been  con¬ 
structed  merely  to  facilitate  the  means  of  levying 
tuxes  upon  every  article  brought  into-  the  town  for 
sale;  the  gates,. which  are  nine  in  number,  are  of 
the  most  simple  construction,  and  the  alignment  be¬ 
tween  them  is  in  some  places  preserved  by  the  mud- 
wall  of  a  garden,  in  others  by  buildings,  or  by  the 
remains  of  an  old  Moorish  wall,  which  has- a  slight 
parapet,  but  without  any  platform,  even  for  mus- 
quetry.  1 

The  buildings  of  the  city  are  of  brick,  and  the  two 
cathedrals,  the  numerous  convents  and  churches, * 
though  built  of  the  same  materials,  are  not,  alto-- 
gether,  devoid  of  ornament.  The  houses  are  three- 
stories  in  height ;  the  streets  very  narrow  and  crook- 
ed,  excepting  one  or  two  market-places,  and  the- 
street  called  the  C020,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre! 
of  the  town. 

The  population  of- Saragossa  may  be  estimated  at* 
about  60,000  souls  ;  although  the  census,  taken  in 
27 ST,  gives  only  42,600. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  May,  180S,  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  defenceless  city,  and  the  peasantry  of 
the  surrounding  country,  rose  in  amass,  to  repel  the 
unprincipled  aggressions  of  the  French.  The  Captain- 
General  of  Aragon,  Guilliamah,  had  betrayed  an  in¬ 
clination  to  submit  to  the  enemy,  by  attempting  to 
disarm  the  people ;  in  consequence  of  this,  he  was 
seized,  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Saragossa  and  of  the  neighbouring  villages  una-* 
nimously  confered  tlm  government  upon  Don  Joseph 
Palafox,  the  youngest  of  three  brothers  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  of  Arragon. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  this  no- 
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bleman  had  been  selected  from  the  officers  of  the 
guards,  to  be  second  in  command  to  the  Marquis  de 
Castillar,  to  whose  custody  the  Prince  of  the  Peacer 
was  confided,  after  his  arrest  at  Aranjuez;  he  after¬ 
ward  accompanied  Ferdinand  VII.  to  Bayonne,  from 
whence  he  had  recently  escaped,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
peasant,  to  his  country-seat  near  Saragossa. 

This  distinguished  nobleman  was  about  thirty-four 
years  of  age:  his  person  of  middling  stature,  his 
eyes  lively  and  expressive,  and  his  whole  deportment 
that  of  a  perfectly  well  bred  man  accustomed  to  the 
best  society.  At  the  time  when  Don  J.  Palafox  as¬ 
sumed  the  command  in  Arragon,  he  had  very  little 
acquaintance  with  military  affairs ;  for  though  he 
had  been  in  the  Spanish  guards  all  his  life,  he  had 
never  seen  actual  service,  and  his  time  had  been 
principally  passed  in  the  dissipation  of  Madrid, 
where  he  had  gained  no  inconsiderable  distinction 
from  the  splendour  and  fashion  of  his  appearance. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  command,  on  the  25th 
of  May,  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Navarre  and 
Catalonia  were  possessed  by  the  French ;  the  passes  of 
the  Pyrennees,  leading  directly  into  his  kingdom,  were 
open,  and  Murat,  with  the  main  body  of  the  French, 
forces,  was  stationed  at  Madrid.  Thus  surrounded 
by  his  enemy,  General  Palafox  mustered  the  regular 
troops  quartered  at  Saragossa,  and  found  that  they 
amounted  to  220  men,  and  that  the  public  treasury 
of  the  province  could  furnish  him  only  with  2,000 
reals,  a  sum  in  English  money  only  equal  to  20l.  iGs. 
8d.  Placing,  however,  a  j,ust  confidence  in  the  pa¬ 
triotism  manifested  by  the  people,  he  immediately  de¬ 
clared  war  against  the  French,  by  issuing  that  spirit¬ 
ed  proclamation,  which  we  have  before  noticed. 
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Early  in  die  month  of  June,  and  before  any  plans 
could  possibly  be  executed  for  organizing  a  force  for 
the  defence  of  Arrugon,  the  french  detached  8*000 
infantry  and  QQO  cavalry  from  Pamplona  against 
Saragossa.  As  soon  as  this  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy  was  ascertained,  the  Marquis  do  Lagan, 
the  eldest  brother  of  Don  Joseph  Palafox,  collect¬ 
ed  some  armed  peasantry,  and  met  this  force  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tudela,  on  the  13th  of  June.  The 
Arragonese  were  soon  compelled  to  retire  to  the  vil¬ 
lage5  of  Mallen,  where  they  had  again  the  misfortune 
to  feel  the  inefficiency  of  undisciplined  bodies,  when 
opposed  to  regular  troops,  although  an  olive  wood 
between  the  canal  of  Arragon,  which  supported  the 
right,  and  the  village  of  Mallen  on  the  left,  could 
not  but  be  considered  as  a  favourable  position  for  an 
irregular  force. 

On  the  14-th  of  June  the  French  advanced  to  Ala- 
gon,  distant  about  16  miles  from  Saragossa.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  city  immediately  assembled  with 
all  the  arms  of  every  description  which  they  could 
collect,  and  actually  compelled  their  General  to  lead 
them  against  the  enemy.  They  had  not  advanced 
far  from  Saragossa,  when  they  found  the  French  in 
order  of  battle  in  a  plain :  a  position  particularly  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  them,  as  they  possessed  both  cavalry 
and  flying  artillery.  The  ill  armed  and  undisciplined 
Arragonese  soon  felt  the  superiority  of  the  enemy, 
and  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Saragossa.  Their  re¬ 
treat,  however,  was  covered  by  the  220  regulars 
(who  bad  been  previously  joined  by  some  fusileers  of 
the  province)  with  a  steadiness  and  gallantry  which 
entitled  them  to  the  thanks  of  their  General,  and 
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excited  the  admiration  of  their  countrymen.  The 
French  now  advanced  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  Saragossa,  where  they  took  up  a  position  in  the 
valley,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town  to  that  si* 
tuated  on  the  Ebro,  and  which  was  covered  by  rising 
ground  planted  with  olive  trees.  Having  occupied 
this  post,  they  defered  their  general  attack  upon  the 
city  till  the  morrow*  but  a  small  detachment  of  ca¬ 
valry  that  penetrated  into  the  town,  on  the  14th  of 
June,  paid  dearly  for  their  rashness. 

The  Arragonese  had  hastily  planted  some  cannon 
before  the  gates  of  their  city,  and  also  in  favourable 
positions  without  the  town,  pai  ticularly  at  the  To  r- 
rero.  and  upon  the  height  near  to  it. 

On  the  lath  of  June  the  French  sent  a  detachment 
against  the  outposts  upon  the  canal,  while  their  main 
body  attempted  to  storm  the  city,  by  the  gate  called 
Portillo.  The  Aragonese,  attacked  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  both  in  their  outposts  and  at  the 
gates  of  their  town,  fought  with  great  fury,  but 
without  order;  their  artillery  was  served  by  any 
person  who  chanced  to  be  near  it;  everyone  al¬ 
ternately  commanded  and  obeyed  ;  but  all  were  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  their  efforts,  after  a 
most  severe  conflict,  were  finally  crowned  with  suc¬ 
cess.  A  party  of  the  enemy  that  entered  the  town, 
were  instantly  put  to  death,  and  the  French  General, 
convinced  that  it  was  fruitless  to  persevere  in  his 
attack,  withdrew  his  troops  to  a  position  out  of  reach, 
of 'the  Arragonese. 

Saragossa,  thus  liberated  for  a  time  from  the 
French,  was  left  with  very  slender  resources  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  siege,  Its  fortifications  consisted  merely  of 
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mud  walls;  it  was  destitute  of  heavy  artillery,  and 
without  troops  that  could  undertake  sorties  against 
the  enemy’s  works.  In  spite,  however,  of  ail  these 
discouraging  circumstances,  the  people,  confiding  in 
God,  in  their  own  courage,  and  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  determined  to  defend  the  streets  of  their 
town  to  the  last  extremity. 

As  soon  as  the  French  were  repulsed  on  the  loth  of 
June,  General  Palafox  set  out  from  Saragossa,  in 
order  to  collect  reinforcements,  and  provide  re¬ 
sources  for  a  siege,  and  also  to  place  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  in  a  state  of  defence,  should  the  capital 
fall.  He  found  from  12  to  i  ,4oO  soldiers,  who  had 
escaped  from  Madrid,  and  he  united  with  them  a 
•small  division  of  militia  stationed  in  Calatayud. 
With  this  force,  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  de¬ 
sire  of  his  soldiers,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  French. 
He  marched  immediately  to  F.pila,  and  it  was  his  in¬ 
tention  to  have  advanced  from  thence  to  the  village 
*of  La  Mucla,  by  which  manoeuvre  he  hoped  to  place 
the  French  between  his  little  army  and  the  city  of 
Saragossa.  Those  intentions,  however,  were  frus¬ 
trated  by  a  sudden  attack  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
in  the  night,  at  Epila,  when  the  Spaniards,  after  a 
most  obstinate  but  fruitless  resistance,  were  at  length 
compelled  tojicld  to  superior  numbers  and  disci¬ 
pline.  The  wreck  of  this  little  force  retired  from 
the  scene  of  action  to  Calatayud,  and  afterwards, 
with  great  difficulty,  threw  themselves  into  Sara¬ 
gossa. 

During  this  time  the  French  received  reinforce¬ 
ments  of  troo  ps  and  artillery  from  Pamplona,  and 
began  to  occupy  the  several  military  positions  in  the 
.plain  covered  with  olive  trees,  that  surround  Sara* 
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gossa.  The  enterprise  and  valour  of  the  besieged 
did  not  allow  their  enemies  to  carry  on  these  ope¬ 
rations  unmolested :  in  a  short  time,  however,  the 
French  had  invested  nearly  one-half  of  the  town, 
and  on  the  28th  of  dune  they  took  possession  of  the 
Torrero.  The  neighbouring  battery  also,  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  an  artillery  officer,  and  500 
men,  fell  into  their  hands;  the  officer  was  declared 
a  traitor  to  his  country  for  not  defending  this  im¬ 
portant  post  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  on  his 
return  into  Saragossa  was  immediately  hanged. 
After  the  surrender  of  the  Torrero,  the. city  could 
communicate  only  with  the  country  on  the  side  of 
the-  Fbro. 

During  these  operations  of  the  enemy,  the  Arra- 
gouese  were  busily -employed  in  placing  their  town 
in  the  best  possible  stale  of  defence  that  their  slen¬ 
der  resources  would  admit  of.  They  tore  down  the 
awnings  from  their  windows,  and  formed  them  into 
Sacks,  which  they  filled  with  sand,  and  piled  up  be¬ 
fore  every  gate  m  the  form  of  a  batiery,  digging 
round  each  of  them  a  deep  trench.  They  broke 
holes  in  the  mud-walls  and  intermediate  buildings 
for  musquetry,  and  sometimes,  where  the  position 
was  commanding,  cannon  were  stationed :  the  houses 
m  the  environs  of  the  city  were  pulled  down  or  burn¬ 
ed  ;  gardens  and  olive  grounds,  that  in  better  times 
had  been  the  recreation  and  support  of  their  owners, 
were  cheerfully  rooted  up  by  the  proprietors  them¬ 
selves,  wherever  they  impeded  the  defence  of  the 
city,  or  CQvered  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
exertions  of  the  men  were  animated  by  women  of 
every  description,  who  formed  themselves  into  par¬ 
ties  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded,  and  for  carrying 
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water  and  provisions  to  the  batteries  at  the  gates, 
while  their  children  were  employed  in  conveying 
cartridges  which  had  been  made  by  the  monks. 

The  French  continued  to  invest  the  city  more 
closely,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  a  san¬ 
guinary  contest  in  the  surrounding  olive  woods,  be¬ 
tween  detachments  of  the  Arragoneseand  their  ene¬ 
my.  In  the  last  few  days  of  the  month  of  June, 
400  soldiers  of  the  regiment  of  Estramadura,  small 
parties  of  other  corps,  and  a  few  artillerymen,  con¬ 
trived  to  reinforce  Saragossa.  To  the  artillerymen 
were  added  200  of  the  militia  of  Logrono,  who,  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  soon  learned 
the  ordinary  duties  of  the  corps  to  which  they  were 
attached.  About  the  same  time,  two  pieces  of  can¬ 
non  (24-pounders)  and  some  shells,  that  were  much 
wanted,  were  procured,  from  Lerida. 

The  enemy,  at  the  same  time,  drew  their  resources 
from  the  stores  in  the  citadel  of  Pamplona,  whilst 
the  Arragonese,  now  completely  surrounded  by  the 
French,  had  not  one  single  fortress  to  which  they 
could  have  recourse,  either  for  ammunition  or  for 
cannon. 

About  the  last  day  of  June,  a  powder  magazine,  a 
very  strong  building  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Sara¬ 
gossa,  blew  up,  and  in  a  moment  nearly  a  whole 
street  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins;  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Saragossa  had  scarcely  recovered  from  their 
consternation  at  this  fatal  and  irreparable  loss,  and 
from  the  labour  of  extricating  their  fellow-citizens 
from  the  ruin  of  their  houses,  when  the  French,  who 
had  received  mortars,  howitzers,  and  cannon,  (12- 
pouuders,  of  sufficient  calibre  for  the  mud-walls  of 
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Saragossa)  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  city* 
It  has  been  estimated,  that  about  1,200  shells  and 
grenades  fell  in  Saragossa,  which  had  noj:  one  build¬ 
ing  within  it  that  was  bomb-proof/ nor  had  the  inha¬ 
bitants  then  taken  the  precaution  of  placing  beams 
of  timber  together  endways  against  the  houses,  be¬ 
hind  which  passengers  might  find  shelter  whenever 
a  shell  should  chance  to  fall  near  them. 

The  attack  of  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  directed 
principally  against  the  gate  called  Portillo ,  and  the 
castle  near  it  without  the  walls,  and  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  large  square  building,  made  Use  of  as  a 
prison,  and  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch.  The  sand¬ 
bag  battery  before  the  gate  of  the  Portillo  was  gal¬ 
lantly  defended  by  the  Arragonese.  It  was  several 
times  destroyed,  and  as  often  reconstructed  under 
the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  carnage  in  this  battery 
throughout  the  day  was  truly  terrible.  It  was  here, 
that  an  act  of  heroism  was  performed  by  a  female, 
to  which  history  scarcely  affords  a  parallel.  Augus- 
tina  Saragossa,  about  22  years  of  age,  a  handsome 
woman,  of  the  lower  class  of  people,  whilst  perform¬ 
ing  her  duty  of  carrying  refreshments  to  the  gates, 
arrived  at  the  battery  of  the  Portillo  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  French  fire  absolutely  destroyed  every 
person  that  was  stationed  in  it.  The  citizens  and  sol¬ 
diers  for  the  moment  hesitated  to  re-man  the  guns; 
Augustin  a  rushed  forward  over  the  wounded  and  slain, 
snatched  a  match  from  the  hand  of  adead  artilleryman, 
and  fired  off  a  26-pounder,  then  jumped  upon  the  gun, 
made  a  solemn  vow  never  to  quit  it  alive  during  the 
siege;  and  having  stimulated  her  fellow-citizens  by 
this  daring  intrepidity  to  fresh  exertions,  they  in¬ 
stantly  rushed  into  the  battery,  and  again  opened  a 
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tremendous  fire  upon  the  enemy.— As  a  memorial 
and  reward  of  her  heroism,  she  had  a  small  shield 
of  honour  embroidered  upon  tlie  sleeve  of  her  gown, 
with  “Saragossa”  inscribed  upon  it,  and  was  receiv¬ 
ing  a  pension  from  the  government  and  the  daily 
pay  of  an  artilleryman. 

On  the  second  of  July,  as  soon  as  the  morning 
broke,  a  column  of  the  enemy  marched  out  of  their 
battery,  almost  within  musket- shot  of  the  Portillo, 
and  the  remainder  of  their  force  was  seen  drawn  up, 
as  though  with  an  intent  to  second  the  attack  of  the 
advancing  column,  or  to  profit  by  its  success,  should 
if  penetrate  into  Saragossa.  With  fixed  bayonets, 
and  without  discharging  a  shot,  the  column  of  the 
enemy  marched  towards  the  battery  of  the  Portillo 
but  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  castle,  a  de¬ 
structive  fire  of  grape  and  musquetry  was  opened 
upon  their  flank,  the  consequence  of  which  wasj 
that  the  French  column  immediately  dispersed, 
notwithstanding  the  most  gallant  exertions  of  then- 
officers. 

Another  column  of  infantry  was  instantly  directed 
by  the  French  General  to  advance  against  the  gate 
of  the  Carmen,  on  the  left  of  the  Portillo.  This  gate 
was  defended  by  a  sand-bag  battery,  and  by  mus- 
quetry,  which,  lining  the  walls  on  each  side,  com¬ 
manded  two  out  of  three  approaches  to  the  gate; 
this  column  was  also  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss. 

It  should  seem  by  these  attacks,  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  extremely  injudicious  by  the  military  peo¬ 
ple  of  Saragossa,  that  the  French  conceived  their 
destructive  bombardment  must  have  convinced  the 
Arragonese  of  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  sustain 
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a  siege  in  so  defenceless  a  city,  which,  in  their  opi¬ 
nion,  could  not  fail  to  surrender  whenever  a  division 
of  their  troops  should  have  penetrated  into  the  town. 
The  result  proved  how  mistaken  an  estimate  the 
French  had  made  of  the  firmness  and  decision  of 
the  Arragonese  character. 

Defeated  in  these  two  attacks,  the  enemy  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  invest  the  place  still  more  closely.  Above 
ihe  city  the  Ebro  was  fordable,  and  below  it  the 
Trench,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Arragonese,  bad 
constructed  a  bridge  on  the  14th  of  July.  Having 
by  these  means  transported  their  cavalry  to  the  op¬ 
posite  bank  of  the  river,  they  destroyed  the  mills 
which  supplied  the  town  with  flour,  levied  contribu¬ 
tions  in  the  different  villages,  and  thus  cut  off  the 
only  communication  by  which  the  besieged  could 
receive  any  supplies,  either  of  [provisions  or  ammu¬ 
nition.  Every  difficulty,  however,  which  they  hour¬ 
ly,  i. ay,  momentarily,  experienced,  served  only  to 
heighten  the  tesentment  of  the  people,  and  to  call 
forth  the  resources  of  their  active  and  intelligent 
General.  In  this  critical  situation  he  caused  corn- 
mills,  worked  by  horses,  to  be  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  and  ordered  the  monks  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  under  skilful  directors,  in  manufacturing 
gunpowder.  AH  the  sulphur  which  the  place  afforded 
was  put  into  immediate  requisition,  the  earth  of  the 
streets  was  carefully  washed  in  order  to  furnish  salt¬ 
petre;  and  charcoal  was  made  of  the  stalks  of  hemp, 
■which  in  that  part  of  Spain  grow  s  to  a  very  unusual 
size;  and  on  this  simple  foundation  there  has  been 
formed,  since  the  siege,  a  regular  manufactory  of 
gunpowder,  which  yields  13  arobas  of  Castile  per 
day,  or  325  lbs.  of  12  ounces. 
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At  the  close  of  the  month  of  July,  the  Arragonese 
found  their  city  completely  invested  by  the  enemy. 
Their  large  population  was  now  but  scantily  supplied 
with  food,  and  had  little  or  no  hope  of  succour.  By' 
the  unremitted  exertion  of  forty-six  days,  their  spirits 
were  exhausted,  and  their  bodily  strength  necessa¬ 
rily  impaired.— Without  a  single  place  of  security 
for  their  sick  and  their  children,  they  were  in  hourly 
expectation  of  another  general  attack,  and  a  second 
more  formidable  bombardment;  while  their  streets 
were  filled  with  wounded,  in  consequence  of  daily 
skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  entered  into  in  order  to 
open  a  communication  with  the  country.  At  this 
moment  one  desperate  effort  was  mace,  though  in 
vain,  to  recover  the  important  position  of  the  Tor- 
rero;  after  which  the  Arragonese,  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  making  a  sortie  with  effect,  resolv¬ 
ed  to  conquer,  or  to  perish  within  the  walls  of  their 
city. 

On  the  night  of  the  2d  of  August,  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  the  French  bombarded  Saragossa,  from 
their  batteries  opposite  the  Carmen.  A  foundling- 
hospital,  which  contained  the  sick  and  wounded, 
who  from  time  to  time  had  been  conveyed  there 
during  the  siege,  unfortunately  caught  fire,  [and  was 
rapidly  consumed.  During  this  dreadful  calamity^ 
the  exertions  of  every  description  of  people  were 
almost  unparalleled  ;  all  attention  to  private  pro¬ 
perty  was  instantly  abandoned,  and  everybody  was 
seen  hastening  to  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  helpless 
children  who  occupied  this  building;  but  in  this  act 
of  humanity  none  were  more  conspicuous  than  the 
women,  who  persisted  in  their  humane  exertions,. 
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equally  undaunted  by  the  shot  and  shells  of  the  ene¬ 
my.,  and  'he  flames  of  the  building  before  them. 

On  the  3d  of  August  the  French  had  completed 
their  batteries  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Guerva, 
a  river  that  falls  into  the  Ebro,  and  is  separated  only 
from  the  walls  of  Saragossa  by  the  breadth  of  a 
common  road.  Nearly  opposite  to  the  centre  of 
these  batteries,  and  within  pistol-shot,  was  the  gate 
of  the  Santa  Engracia,  so  called  from  a  splendid 
convent  and  church  situated  on  one  side  of  it.  On 
the  4th  of  August  the  French  opened  a  tremendous 
fire  upon  this  quarter  of  the  city,  and  in  an  instant 
the  mud  walls  opposite  to  their  batteries  vanished, 
and  the  splendid  conyent  of  the  Santa  Engracia  was 
on  fire,  and  tottering  in  ruins. 

The  French  columns  immediately  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  entrance,  to  rush  into  the  city,  took  in. 
reverse  the  batteries  before  the  adjacent  gates,  and, 
after  a  severe  and  sanguinary  conflict,  penetrating 
to  the  Calle  de  Cozo,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  were  in  possession  before  the  day  closed  of 
one- half  of  Saragossa.  The  French  General  imme¬ 
diately  demanded  the  capitulation  in  the  following 
note: — 

Quartel  General — Santa  Engracia.  .La  Capitulation . 

The  answer  immediately  returned  was,-— 

Quartel  General — Saragossa.  Guerra  al  Cuchillo. 

Palafox.* 

One  side  of  the  street  Cozo,  the  breadth  of  which 
is  about  equal  to  that  of  Pall  Mall,  was  now  occu- 

*  Head  Quarters,  Santa  Egracia.  The  Capitulation. 

Head  Quarters,  Saragossa.  War,  “  even”  10  the  knife. 

The  knife  is  a  very;forrniflable  weaponjn  the  hards  of  the  Arra« 
gonese  in  close  combat. 
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pied  by  the  French,  in  the  centre  of  which  General 
Verdier  was  seen  giving  his  orders  from  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  convent.  The  Arragonese  maintained  their 
positions  on  the  opposite  side,  throwing  up  batteries 
at  the  openings  of  the  streets,  within  a  few  paces  of 
similar  batteries  of  the  French.  The  intervening 
space  was  soon  heaped  up  with  dead,  either  thrown 
from  the  windows  of  the  houses  in  which  they  had 
been  slain,  or  killed  in  the  conflicts  below. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  the  siege  more 
embarrassed  Don  Joseph  Palafox  than  this  enormous 
accumulation  of  the  dead,  and  the  apprehension  of 
the  contagious  disorders  which  must  infallibly  result 
from  it.  To  an  Arragonese  it  was  almost  instant 
death  to  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  street ;  and 
the  expedient  resorted  to  was  to  push  forward  Ftench 
prisoners,  with  a  rope  attached  to  them,  amidst  the 
dead  and  the  dying,  to  remove  the  bodies  of  their 
countrymen,  and  bring  them  in  for  burial.  The  of¬ 
fice  in  which  they  were  employed,  and  the  pity  of 
their  own  soldiers,  secured  them  in  general  from 
any  annoyance,  and  by  this  expedient  the  evilsaris¬ 
ing  from  the  horrible  corruption  of  the  dead  was 
in  some  degree  diminished.  The  principal  season  for 
attack  in  this  singular  species  of  warfare,  was  the 
night;  the  French  and  the  Arragonese,  under  the 
cover  of  darkness,  frequently  dashed  across  the 
street,  and  attacked  each  other’s  batteries  with  the 
most  undaunted  courage,  the  struggle  began  at  the 
batteries  was  often  carried  into  the  houses  beyond, 
and  unequivocal  marks  of  the  madness  with  which 
such  sort  of  contest  was  carried  on,  may  be  seen  in 
the  houses  of  the  Calle  de  Cqzo.  The  batteries  of 
the  contending  parties  were  so  close  to  each  other, 
that,  in  one  instance,  a  Spaniard  crept  from  his  own 
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side,  and  insinuating  himself  under  the  intermediate 
bodies  of  the  dead,  attached  a  rope  to  one  of  the 
French  cannon ;  in  the  struggle  which  ensued,  the 
rope  broke,  and  the  Arragonese  were  deprived  of 
their  prize  at  the  very  moment  when  they  thought 
themselves  secure  of  it. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  when  the  French  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  renew  their  efforts  to  obtain  complete 
possession  of  the  city,  the  Arragonese  found  their 
ammunition  begin  to  fail ;  but  even  this  circumstance 
created  no  dismay,  nor  did  it  suggest  to  any  one  the 
idea  of  capitulatiou.  The  only  cry  that  assailed  the 
ears  of  the  gallant  General,  as  he  rode  among  the 
people,  was,  that  if  ammunition,  failed,  they  were 
ready  to  attack  the  enemy  with  their  knives  alone. 
At  this  awful  crisis,  just  before  the  day  closed,  a 
convoy  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  a  rein* 
forcementof3,000men,  composed  of  Spanish  guards, 
Swiss,  and  volunteers  of  Arragon,  unexpectedly  made 
their  entry  into  the  city,  under  the  command  of 
the  brother  of  the  Captain-General,  Don  Francisco 
Palafox. 

A  council  of  war  that  was  held  on  the  8th,  came 
to  the  following  ever-memorable  resolves  : — “  That 
those  quarters  of  the  city,  in  which  the  Arragonese 
yet  maintained  themselves,  should  continue  to  be 
defended  with  the  same  firmness  which  had  hitherto 
been  so  conspicuous;  should  the  enemy  at  last  pre¬ 
vail,  the  people  were  immediately  to  retire  by  the 
bridge  over  the  Ebro  into  the  suburbs,  and  having 
destroyed  the  bridge,  to  defend  the  suburbs  till  they 
perished.”  This  resolution  of  the  General  and  his 
officers  was  received  by  the  people  with  the  loudest 
acclamations. 

For  11  successive  days  the  most  sanguinary  con-* 
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flict  was  continued  from  street  to  street,  from  house 
to  house,  and  from  room  to  room,  (the  enraged  po¬ 
pulace  always  gaining  by  degrees  upon  the  disciplin¬ 
ed  troops  of  the  French)  until  the  space  occupied  by 
the  enemy  was  gradually  reduced  to  about  one- 
eighth  part  of  the  city. 

One  character  which  developed  itself  during  the 
siege  of  Saragossa,  must  not  be  overlooked. — In 
every  part  of  the  town,  where  the  danger  was  most 
imminent,  and  the  French  the  most  numerous,  was 
Padre  St.  lago  Sass,  curate  of  a  parish  in  Saragossa. 
As  General  Palafox  made  his  rounds  through  the 
city,  he  often  beheld  Sass  alternately  playing  the 
part  of  a  priest  and  a  soldier;  sometimes  adminis¬ 
tering  the  sacrament  to  the  dying,  and,  at  others, 
fighting  in  the  most  determined  manner  against  the 
enemies  of  his  country:  from  his  energy  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  uncommon  braver}',  the  commander-in-chief 
reposed  the  utmost  confidence  in  him  during  the 
siege  :  wherever  any  thing  difficult  or  hazardous  was 
to  be  done,  Sass  was  selected  for  its  execution ;  and 
the  introduction  of  a  supply  of  powder,  so  essentially 
necessary  to  the  defence  of  the  town,  was  effected  in 
the  most  complete  manner  by  this  clergyman,  at  the 
head  of  40  of  the  bravest  men  in  Saragossa.  He  w7as 
found  so  serviceable  in  inspiring  the  people  with  re¬ 
ligious  sentiments,  and  in  leading  them  on  to  dan¬ 
ger,  that  the  General  has  placed  him  in  a  situation 
where  both  his  piety  and  courage  may  continue  to 
be  as  useful  as  before;  and  he  is  now  both  captain 
in  the  army,  and  chaplain  to  the  commander-in¬ 
chief. 

The  spirit  displayed  by  the  men,  was  seconded  in 
the  most  admirable  manner  by  the  women  of  Sara- 
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gossa.  The  Countess  Burita,  a  lady  of  great  rank  in 
that  country,  formed  a  corps  of  women  for  the  relief 
of  the  wounded,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
provisions  and  wine  to  the  soldiers ;  many  persons 
of  the  most  unquestionable  veracity  in  Saragossa 
declare  that  they  have  frequently  seen  this  young, 
delicate,  and  beautiful  woman,  coolly  attending  to 
th'e„duties  she  had  prescribed  to  herself,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  tremendous  fire  of  shot  and  shells;  nor 
were  the*  even  able  to  perceive,  from  the  first  moment 
that  she  entered  into  these  novel  scenes,  that  the 
idea  of  personal  danger  could  produce  upon  her  the 
slightest  effect,  or  bend  her  from  her  benevolent  and 
partriotic  purpose.  The  loss  of  women  and  boys 
during  the  siege  was  very  great,  and  fully  propor¬ 
tionate  to  that  of  men  ;  in  fact,  they  were  almost  the 
most  forward  ;  and  the  difficulty  was,  to  teach  them 
a  prudent  and  proper  sense  of  their  danger. 

During  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August,  the 
French  fire  was  particularly  destructive,  and  when 
their  batteries  ceased  flames  were  observed  to  burst 
out  in  many  parts  of  the  buildings  in  their  posses¬ 
sion;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  Arragonese,  their  columns  were  seen 
at  a  great  distance  retreating  over  the  plain,  on  the 
road  to  Pamplona.  Their  departure  had  probably 
been  hastened  bv  intelligence  that  the  Junta  of  Va¬ 
lencia  had  dispatched  6,000  men  to  join  the  levies, 
in  Arragon,  destined  to  relieve  the  capital. 

Thus  terminated  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  which, 
whether  it  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  means  of  annoyance  in  possession  of 
the  enemy,  to  the  utter  incapability  of  the  place  to 
resist  a  regular  and  continued  attack,  to  the  in- 
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stances  of  collective  and  individual  courage,  to  the 
patience  and  heroism  of  its  defenders,  of  either  sex, 
and  in  every  situation  in  life,  can  be  deemed  second 
to  none  recorded  in  the  annals  of  ancient  or  modem 
times. 

Having  thus  far  succeeded  in  frustrating  the  mili¬ 
tary  operations  of  the  French,  Palafox  issued  the 
following 

PROCLAMATION. 

THE  CEN  F. R  AT.  OF  SARRAGOSSA  TO  THE  ARAGONESE,  CON¬ 
QUERORS  OF  THE  HAUGHTY  FRENCH  ! 

Arragonese  ! 

■“  You  have  proved  yourselves  to  be  worthy  of  your  name. 
That  multitude  of  proud  warriors,  triumphant  in  every  other  part 
of  Europe,  ceased  to  retain  the  character  of  conquerors  when  they 
came  before  you.  You  are  inferior,  both  in  discipline  and  num¬ 
bers  ;  because  one-twentieth  part  of  our  forces  have  not  entered 
into  action,  having  been  incapable  of  uniting.  But  your  zeal  has 
overcome  every  t  ifficulty.  The  musketry,  in  which  your  enemies 
jplace  so  much  confidence,  ate  weak  instruments  of  their  power 
when  you  appear  before  them :  you  look  at  them  with  courage, 
and  they  fali  at  your  feet. 

“  Arragonese  !  the  result  of  our  first  attempt  has  been  to  leave 
cm  the  field  of  battle  18,000  enemies,  composing  a  complete  army, 
which  had  the  audacity  to  provoke  our  resentment.  We  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  get  possession  of  all  the  property  and  baggage, 
of  which  the  people  have  been  infamously  plundered,  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  through  which  this  army  passed.  Our  loss  consists  only  of 
from  1,700  to  2,000  killed,  and  an  equal  number  wounded:  a 
loss  bearing  no  comparison  to  the  triumph  we  have  obtained. 
Their  precious  blood  is  shed  in  the  field  of  glory,  on  their  own 
territory,  and  these  blessed  martyrs  demand  new  victims;  let  us  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  sacrifice,  Arragonese!  be  not  impatient.  The  enemy 
against  whom  we  fight  is  rash,  and  will  affond  frequent  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  you  to  exercise  your  skill  and  your  courage.  If,  especially, 
the  lawless  bands  which  violate  our  city  of  Madrid,  and  the  com¬ 
mander,  Murat,  should  venture  to  approach  us,  we  should  receive 
the  intelligence  with  the  highest  satisfaction  ;  we  would  anticipate 
their  expectations,  and  meet  them  halfway. 

“Arragonese!  if  the  battle  of  Saragossa  had  been  gained  by  these 
Intruders,  we  should  have  heard  of  their  babbling  of  the  victories  of 
Marengo,  Ausierlitz,  and  Jena,  acquired  by  the  same  valour. 
Although  the  conquest  we  have  effected  has  been  sanguinary, 
yet  it  has  been  glorious.  Do  you  consider  it  as  a  trifling  com¬ 
mencement  of  your  future  triumphs  under  the  powerful  assistance 
of  your  illustrious  leader  and  patron. 

“Head  Quarters  at  Saragossa,  June  17.  “Palafox.’’ 
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Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  Pa* 
triots,  to  maintain  the  independance  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  its  legitimate 
sovereigns,  the  Junta  of  Bayonne  were  still  actively 
employed  in  discussing  the  various  articles  on  the 
project  of  the  new  constitution,  which  was  submit- 
ed  to  them,  and  were  in  substance  as  follows: 

NEW  CONSTITUTION  OF  SPAIN. 

By  the  1  st  Article  it  is  provided,  that  the  Catholic,  Apostolic, 
and  Roman  Religion,  to  be  the  predominant  and  sole  religion  of 
Spain,  and  that  none  other  shall  be  tolerated. 

II.  That  Prince  Joseph  Napoleon,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
is  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  that  the  crown  shall  be  he¬ 
reditary  in  the  mate  issue.  In  default  of  such  male  issue  law¬ 
fully  begotten  of  the  Prince  Joseph  Napoleon,  the  crown  of  Spain 
to  descend  to  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  King  of  Holland,  or  in  de¬ 
fault  thereof,  to  the  successors  of  Jerome  Napoleon,  King  of  West¬ 
phalia.  The  crown  of  Spain  shall  never  be  fixed  on  the  same  head 
with  any  other  crown.  The  King,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  oath :  “  I  swear  on  the  Holy  Evan¬ 
gelists,  to  reverence,  and  cause  to  be  reverenced  our  holy  religion, 
to  maintain  the  inviolability  of  the  Spanish  terrritory,  to  respect 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  to  govern  alone  for  the  welfare,  hap¬ 
piness,  and  glory,  of  the  Spanish  nation.” 

II T.  Of  Hie  Government. — The  minority  of  the  King  shall  last 
till  he  has  attained  his  eighteenth  year.  During  which  minority 
there  shall  be  a  Regent,  nominated  by  the  preceding  King, 
which  Regent  must  he  at  least  25  years  of  age ;  but  who  has  no 
right  to  the  personal  custody  of  the  King  during  his  minority,  as 
the  care  of  the  young  Sovereign  is  to  be  invested  in  his  mother,  or 
in  a  Prince  appointed  by  the  demised  King. 

IV.  Property  of  the  Crown. — The  palaces  of  Madrid,  the  Es  - 
curial,  St.  Ildefonso,  Aranjuez,  D’  El  Pardo,  and  others,  with  the 
parks,  woods,  and  domains,  appertaining  to  each,  to  constitute 
the  property  of  the  crown.  The  revenues  of  which  to  be  paid  into 
the  royal  treasury,  and  wiiich,  if  it  should  fall  short  of  a  million  of 
hard  piastres,  this  latter  sum  shall  then  be  made  good  by-the  addi¬ 
tion  of  further  hereditary  property  hereafter  to  be  made.  The  Kings 
sons,  on  attaining  the  age  of  12  years,  shall  receive  the  following 
annual  revenues,  in  the  name  of  subsistence  money,  viz.  the  heir 
apparent  200,000  piastres,  each  Infanto  100,000  piastres,  and  each 
infanta  50,000  piastres.  The  dowry  of  the  Queen  is  fixed  at 
400,000  piastres. 

V.  Officers  of  the  Royal  Household. — Are  to  consist  of  six  ;  a 
Grand  Almoner,  Grand  ChambeMain,  Grand  Cupbearer,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Horse,  Grand  Huntsman,  and  Grand  Master  of  the 
the  Ceremonies,  the  Noblemen  of  the  Chambers,  the  Stewards, 
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Chaplains,  and  the  Equiries,  are  officers  of  the  Royal  House¬ 
hold. 

VI.  There  shall  be  nine  Ministerial  Departments,  via. — Of 
Police,  Religion,  Foreign  Affairs,  Domains,  War,  Marine,  the 
Indies,  and  General  Police.  The  King  may  commit  several 
ministerial  functions  to  one  minister. 

VII.  Of  the  Senate. — The  Senate  is  composed  of  the  Infants 
ot  Spain,  being  18  years  of  age;  and  of  2+  individuals,  especi¬ 
ally  appointed  by  the  King  from  among  his  ministeis.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Senate  to  consist  of  not  less  than  30,  nor  more  than 
6t)  members.  The  President  of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  King,  and  chosen  out  of  the  Senate,  and  his  functions  are  to 
last  for  one  year. 

IX.  Ike  Cortes  of  the  Nation. — Are  to  be  composed  of  150 
members,  divided  into  three  estates  or  orders,  viz.  those  of  the 
Clergy,  the  Nobility,  and  People.  The  Order  of  the  Clergy  to 
consist  of  25  Archbishops,  or  Bishops ;  of  the  Order  of  the  No¬ 
bles,  25  who  shall  have  the  title  of  Grandees  of  the  Cortes.  The 
Order  of  the  People,  to  eon-ist  of  40  Deputies  from  the  Pro¬ 
vinces,  30  from  the  principal  Cities,  15  from  the  Merchants,  and 
15  from  the  Universities ;  the  most  distinguished  for  their  attain¬ 
ments  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Archbishops,  or  Bishops, 
to  be  raised  to  the  rank,  of  Members  of  the  Cortes,  by  a  writ, 
sealed  with  thff'Great  Seal  ot  the  State.  The  Nobles  must  pos¬ 
sess  an  annual  income  of  at  least  200,000  hard  piastres,  and  hav® 
performed  great  service  in. the  Civil  or  military  Departments,  to 
qualily  them  for  being  elevated  to  the  Grandees  of  the  Cortes, 
The  Deputies  tiom  the  Provinces,  to  be  nominated  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  at  least  one  to  300,000  inhabitants.  The  Cortes  shall 
assemble  upon  the  summons  of  the  King,  and  cannot  be  ad¬ 
journed,  prorogued,  or  dissolved  but  by  his  orders.  They  shall 
meet  at  least  once  in  three  years.  The  President  of  the  Cortes  to 
be  appointed  hy  the  King,  but  shall  be  chosen  out  of  three  candi¬ 
dates  to  be  nominated  by  the  Cortes  by  ballot,  and  a  majority  of 
voices.  The  decrees  of  the  King,  issued  in  pursuance  of  the 
decision  ot  the  Cortes,  shall  be  introduced  with  the  formula, 

“  upon  consulting  the  Cortes.” 

X.  Spanish  Colonics  in  America  and  Asia. — Shall  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  as  the  mother  country.  Each  kingdom  shall  have 
its  deputies  at  the  seat  of  government,  to  watch  over  their  in¬ 
terest.  Their  deputies  to  consist  of  20  in  number,  viz.  two  from 
New  Spain,  two  from  Peru,  two  from  the  New  Kingdom  of  Gre¬ 
nada,  two  from  Buenos  Ayres,  two  from  the  Phillippian  Islands, 
one  Irom  Cuba,  one  from  Porto  Rico,  one  from  the  Province  of 
Venezuela,  one  from  Chareas,  one  from  Quito,  one  from  Chili, 
one  from  Guatimala,  one  from  Guadalaxara,  one  from  the  In¬ 
terior  Provinces  of  New  Spain,  and  one  from  the  Eastern  Pro¬ 
vinces. 

XI.  Of  the  Administration  of  Justice. — Spain  shall  be  governed 

I  by  one  and  the  same  code  of  civil  laws.  The  Administration  of 
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Justice,  is  independent  justice,  shall  be  dispensed  in  the  name 
of  the  King,  by  judges  and  courts,  appointed  by  his  majesty. 

XII.  Of  the  Administration  of  the  Finances. — The  Royal  Vales 
are  irrevocably  declared  a  national  debt.  The  Tolls  in  the  In¬ 
terior,  between  district  and  district,  and  province  and  province, 
are  abolished,  and  will  be  transferred  to  the  frontiers  and  coasts. 
There  shall  be  one  uniform  system  of  taxation  for  the  whole 
kingdom.  All  existing  privileges  confered  upon  corporations 
or  individuals  are  abolished,  but  indemnification  shall  be  made 
for  the  loss  of  those  pi  ivileges  that  have  been  acquired  by  a  pe¬ 
cuniary  consideration. 

XIII.  General  Regulations.- — There  shall  be  a  permanent  alli¬ 
ance  by  sea  and  land,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  France 
and  Spain. — Foreigners  who  have  rendered  any  service  to  the 
state,  or  who  have  purchased  landed  property,  and  pay  a  tax  of 
30  hard  piastres,  are  admisable  to  the  rights  of  naturalization  in 
Spain. — The  habitation  of  every  Spaniard  is  an  inviolable  sanc¬ 
tuary,  and  can  only  be  entered  in  the  day  time,  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  as  are  authorised  by  law,  and  for  which  an  order  has  been 
signed  by  the  public  magistracy. — No  person  domiciliated  in  the 
Spanish  territory,  can  be  arrested,  except  in  the  actual  commis¬ 
sion  of  a  crime,  or  by  virtue  of  a  special  warrant  in  writing,  in 
vhicb  the  reason  of  the  arrest  shall  be  set  forth. — No  gaoler,  or 
prison  keeper,  can  receive,  or  hold  any  one  in  custody,  without 
registerii  g  the  particulars  of  his  commitment. — The  present  Con¬ 
stitutional  Statute,  shall  successively,  and  according  to  the  re¬ 
spective  articles,  be  carried  into  execution  by  Royal  Decrees  or 
Edicts,  so  that  the  whole  shall  be  in  operation  before  the  1st 
of  January,  1813.  The  Freedom  of  the  Press  shall  be  regulat¬ 
ed  two  years  after  the  Constitutional  Statute  shall  be  in  opera¬ 
tion.  The  Cortes  shall  pass  a  law  respecting  the  Freedom  of  the 
Pi  ess. 

Other  measures  were  also  submrted  to  the  Junta, 
by  order  of  his  new  Catholic  Majesty,  to  relieve  his 
subjects  from  the  burthen  of  such  contributions  as 
had  hitherto  proved  huitful  to  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  of  Spain,  and  oppressive  and  discouraging 
to  the  husbandman.  Of  this  nature,  was  the  tem¬ 
porary  tax  of  four  marvedies  per  quart  of  wine, 
and  three  per  cent,  upon  all  the  produce  which  is 
subject  to  tythes.  Yet,  unwilling  to  hazard  any 
reforms,  without  mature  refit ction,  his  Catholic 
Majesty  was  desirous  this  object  should  be  seriously 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Junta,  that  the 
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Spaniards  may  judge,  by  the  first  benefit,  what  pros¬ 
perity  they  may  henceforth  expect  from  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  monarch,  and  the  labours  of  the 
Junta. 

After  the  above'  subject  had  been  duly  examined 
by  that  body,  it  was  unanimously  decreed  by  them, 
to  inform  his  Majesty  that  the  tax  upon  wine  was 
ruinous  to  agriculture,  and  that  the  three  per  cents. 
upon  the  fruits,  only  produced  a  mere  trifle,  and 
was  vexatious  in  collecting,  so  that  the  abolition 
of  these  two  taxes,  would  be  a  great  benefit.-  A 
deputation,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Duke  del 
Infantado,  accordingly  waited  on  his  Majesty,  to  ex¬ 
press  the  wishes  and  gratitude  of  the  Junta,  when 
the  King  assured  them,  he  had  no  other  view  than 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  Spain ;  and  that  they 
may  depend  on  the  taxes  which  attach  to  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Ilis  Catholic  Majesty  has  made  the  following 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Ministers- — Their  excellencies  Don  Louis  Mariano  de  Urquijo, 
Secretary  of  State ;  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs;  Don  Michael  Joseph  de  Azanza,  Minister  for  the  In¬ 
dies;  Admiral  Don  Joseph  Massaredo,  Minister  of  the  Marine; 
General  Don  Gonzalo  O’Farril,  Minister  of  War;  Don  Gaspar 
Melchor  de  Jovellanos,  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Count  Cabar¬ 
rus,  Minister  of  Finance;  and  Sebastian  Pinuela,  Minister  of  Jus¬ 
tice. 

Captains  of  the  Body  Guards. — Their  Excellencies  Duke  del 
Parque,  Grandee  of  Spain  ;  Duke  de  St.  Germain,  Grandee  of 
Spain. 

Colonels  of  Guards. — Their  Excellencies  Duke  de  L’Infantado, 
Colonel  of  the  Spanish  Guards  ;  Prince  Castel  Franco,  Colonel 
of  the  Walloon  Guards ;  Marquis  d’Ariza,  Great  Chamberlain; 
Duke  de  Hijar,  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies ;  Count  Fer¬ 
dinand  Nunes,  Grand  Huntsman  ;  Count  Santa  Colonia,  Cham¬ 
berlain- 


(All  Grandees  of  Spain.) 
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"The  following  Chamberlains  have  been  appointed 
to  attend  his  Majesty  on  his  journey  : 

Their  Excellencies  Count  Orgaz,  Grandee  of 
Spain;  Marquis  Santa  Cruz,  Grandee  of  Spain; 
Duke  d’Ossun.a,  Grandee  of  Spain ;  Count  Caste] 
Florida,  and  Duke  de  Sola-Mayor,  Grandee  of 
Spain. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

State  of  the  Northern  Powers  of  Europe.— Treaty 
of  Subsidy  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden. — War 
with  Sweden  and  Russia. — Invasion  of  Finland  by 
the  Russians. — Buxhovdens  Proclamation  to  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  Finland. —  Military  Operations  in  that 
Quarter. — Intercepted  Correspondence  found  on  the 
Person  of  the  Russian  Ambassador. — Surrender  of 
Sweaborg,  SfC. — British  Troops  sent  to  Sweden  un¬ 
der  Sir  John  Moore.— His  Arrest  and  singular  Es¬ 
cape. — British  Naval  Operations  in  the  Baltic. — The 
Cession  of  Finland  to  the  Russians,  fyc. 

W  E  shall  now  recall  the  attention  of  our  read¬ 
ers  to  the  situation  of  the  Northern  Powers  of 
Europe,  as  connected  with  the  events  recorded  in 
the  former  chapters  of  the  present  Volume.  We 
have  already  noticed,  in  part,  the  consequences 
produced  by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  on  the  respec¬ 
tive  sovereigns  who  were  included  in  that  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  whose  hostile  operations  still  continue  to 
furnish  no  inconsiderable  matter  for  the  historic 
page. 

The  conduct  of  his  Swedish  Majesty,  in  viewing 
with  indifference  the  British  attack  on  Copenhagen, 
was  soon  converted  into  a  sufficient  pretext  for 
exerting  the  hostile  movements  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  King  of  Denmark  towards  him.  While 
at  the  same  time,  it  afforded  England  a  favourable 
opportunity,  as  it  was  thought,  of  uniting  her  re¬ 
sources  with  those  of  Swede' ,  for  he  happy  deliver- 
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ance  of  Europe.  Accordingly,  a  Convention  was 
entered  into  between  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  the 
King  of  Sweden,  which,  after  refering  to  the  fatal 
consequences  that  was  likely  to  result  to  the  latter, 
from  the  negociations  at  Tilsit,  and  fearing  Sweden 
might  be  compelled  to  accede  to  the  French  sys¬ 
tem,  and  to  desert  her  alliance  with  England ;  it 
was  mutually  agreed,  that  Britain  should  pay  to 
the  King  of  Sweden,  the  sum  of  1,200,000/.  ster¬ 
ling,  in  equal  instalments  of  100,000/.  per  month ; 
which  sum  was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  an  additional  number  of  Swedish  troops,  more 
than  the  revenue  of  that  kingdom  was  equal  to  raise 
or  maintain,  as  well  as  to  equip  such  a  part  of  the 
Swedish  navy,  as  might  be  deemed  necessary;  and 
in  particular,  its  flotilla. 

A  separate  article  of  the  above  Treaty,  also  pro¬ 
vided  that  Great  Britain  shall  send  into  the  Baltic, 
whenever  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  or 
Denmark,  shall  actually  take  place,  such  auxiliary 
forces  as  circumstances  may  require  ;  and  expressly 
declares,  that  no  truce  or  convention  of  neutrality 
should  be  entered  into  with  the  enemy,  unless  in 
concert,  and  by  mutual  agreement. 

Soon  after  this  Treaty  was  concluded,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  season  of  the  year  had  rendered  Finland 
fit  fjr  the  operations  of  a  campaign,  a  Russian 
army,  amounting  to  nearly  40,000  men,  crossed  their 
own  frontier,  and  proceeded,  without  interuption, 
as  far  as  Helsingfor.  In  the  meanwhile,  and  before 
lis  Swedish  Majesty  was  fully  apprized  of  this 
■  lostile  movement,  and  invasion  of  his  territory,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  issued  a  formal  Declaration  to 
the  following  effect : 
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11  That  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  having  felt  in¬ 
dignant  at  the  violence  commited  by  England 
against  the  King  of  Denmark,  had  notified  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  that  he  should  not  remain, 
insensible  to  the  insult  of  which  England  had  been 
guilty  against  a  king,  his  kinsman,  his  friend,  and 
the  ancient  ally  of  Russia.  His  Imperial  Majesty 
imparted  this  resolution  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  in 
a  Note  transmuted  tq  his  Ambassador,  on  the  24th 
of  September  of  the  last  year. 

“  The  Treaty  which  was  concluded  in  1780,  be¬ 
tween  the  Empress  Catharine,  and  the  late  King 
Gustavus  III.  and  a  second  in  the  year  1800, 
between  Paul  and  the  present  King,  contain  the 
fixed  and  repeated  resolution  to  remain  firm  to  tins 
principle,  that  the  Baltic  is  an  inclosed  sea ;  and 
that,  therefore,  all  acts  of  hostility  or  violence 
which  might  be  commited  on  its  coasts,  should  be 
resisted  by  the  contracting  parties.  On  these 
grounds  his  Imperial  Majesty  had  claimed  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Sweden  against  England,  for  the  acts 
of  aggression  commited  by  that  power  on  Den¬ 
mark  ;  a  co-operation  which  his  Swedish  Majesty 
refused,  until  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  should  be 
abandoned  by  the  armies  of  France,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  harbours  should  be  opened  to  English  vessels. 
Yet  the  object  to  be  obtained,  was  the  aggressing 
acts  of  violence,  of  which  England  had  been  guilty, 
and  which  had  excited  the  resentment  of  all  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  Emperor  demanded  the  co-operation  of 
the  King  of  Sweden,  on  the  basis  of  treaties,  and 
which  the  latter  sought  to  evade  on  principles  alone 
favourable  to  England. 

“  On  the-l6th  of  November,  his  Imperial  Ma- 
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jest/  delivered  a  second  Note,  still  urging  the  co¬ 
operation  of  his  Swedish  Majesty,  but  without  ef¬ 
fect.  The  Emperor,  far  from  reproaching  himself 
for  his  moderation,  took  pleasure  in  using  all  the 
means  in  his  power  to  induce  his  Swedish  Majesty, 
to  return  to  a  system,  compatible  with  the  welfare 
of  his  States;  but  his  Imperial  Majesty  could  now 
no  longer  permit  the  co  operation  of  Sweden  with 
Russia  and  Denmark,  as  a  point  which  may  be 
left  unsettled,  more  especially  as  it  was  evident 
that  the  King  of  Sweden,  while  he  suffered  the 
Russian  Notes  to  remain  unanswered,  was  secretly 
negociating  a  Treaty  with  the  Cabinet  of  London. 
II  is  Imperial  Majesty,  therefore,  conceives  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  Empire  would  be  ill  assured  as  long  as 
the  King  of  Sweden,  his  neighbour,  under  the  cloak 
of  a  pretended  neutrality,  should  thus  favour  the 
designs  of  England.  He  cannot,  therefore,  allow 
of  her  neutrality;  but  without  further  delay,  is  de¬ 
termined  to  employ  all  the  means  which  Provi¬ 
dence  lias  put  in  his  hand,  to  preserve  the  welfare 
of  his  Empire,  and  which  he  deems  it  necessary 
publicly  to  make  known  to  bis  Swedish  Majesty, 
and  to  all  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  the  Emperor 
is  still  ready  to  change  the  steps  he  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  into  measures  of  protection ;  in  the 
event  his  Swedish  Majesty  will  attach  himself  to 
the  cause  of  Russia  and  Denmark,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  British  from  the  Baltic,  until  a  maritime 
peace,  tie  concludes  by  intreating  his  brother-in- 
law  for  the  last,  time,  and  with  sentiments  of  true 
friendship,  no  longer  to  delay  the  fulfilment  of  his 
engagements,  and  to  adopt  a  system  which  becomes 
the  Northern  Powers,” 
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The  above,  which  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
a  declaration  of  war,  was  clearly  explained  as  such 
the  immediate  march  of  the  Russian  troops  into 
Finland,  when  Count  Buxhovden,  General  in  Chief 
of  the  Russian  army,  issued  the  following  insidious  ' 
Proclamations. 

PROCLAMATION 

TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  FINLAND. 

“  Good  t  riends,  and  Inhabitants  of  Swedish  Finland. 

“  It  is  with  the  utmost  concern  his  Imperial  Majesty,  my  most 
gracious  master,  finds  himself  obliged  to  order  his  troops  under 
my  command  to  en.er  your  country. — His  Imperial  Majesty  feels 
the  more  concerned  at  taking  this  step,  to  which  he  is  compelled 
by  the  transactions  which  have  occurred  iu  Sweden,  as  he  has 
still  a  lively  recollection  of  the  noble  sentiments  of  good  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  as  well  as  sincere,  free,  and  uncontroled  confidence 
in  the  protection  of  Russia,  which  the  Fins  manifested,  without 
fear,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  war,  when,  without  the 
least  cause,  a  id  contrary  to  your  constitution,  the  King  of  Swe¬ 
den  made  an  irruption,  as  unexpected  as  it  was  unjust,  upon 
our  frontiers. — His  present  Swedish  Majesty,  far  from  joining 
his  Imperial  Majesty  in  his  exertions  to  restore  tranquillity,  which 
alone  can  be  effected  by  the  Coalition  which  so  fortunately  has 
been  formed  by  the  most  powerful  States,  has,  on  the  contrary, 
formed  a  closer  alliance  with  the  enemy  of  the  general  tranquil¬ 
lity  and  peace,  whose  oppressive  system  and  unwarrantable  con¬ 
duct  towards  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  his  nearest  ally,  his 
Imperial  Majesty  cannot  by  any  means  look  upon  with  indiffer¬ 
ence. — It  is  on  this  ground,  in  addition  to  what  his  Imperial 
Majesty  owes  to  the  security  of  his  own  dominions,  that  he  finds 
himself  foiced  to  lake  your  country  under  his  protection,  in  or¬ 
der  to  secure  to  himself  due  satisfaction,  in  case  his  Royal  Swe¬ 
dish  Majesty  should  persist  in  his  design  not  to  accept  the  just 
conditions  of  peace,  which  have  been  tende’od  to  him  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  through  the  mediation  of  his  Imperiat 
Russian  Majesty,  in  order  to  restore  the  blessings  of  peace,  which 
are  at  all  times  the  principal  object  of  his  Imperial  Majesty’s 
attention. — Gpod  friends,  and  men  of  Finland,  remain  quiet, 
and  fear  nothing.  We  do  not  come  to  you  as  enemies,  but  as 
friends  and  protectors,  to  render  you  more  prosperous  and  happy, 
and  to  avert  from  you  the  calamities,  which,  if  war  should  be¬ 
come  indispensible,  must  necessarily  belal  you. — Do  not  allow 
yourselves  to  be  seduced  to  take  up  arms,  or  to  treat  in  a  hostile 
manner  the  troops  who  are  commited  to  my  orders.  Should 
any  one  offend  against  this  dmonition,  he  must  impute  to  him¬ 
self  the  consequence  of  his  conduct,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  meet  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  paternal  care  for  the  web 
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fare  of  this  country,  may  rest  assured  of  his  powerful  favour  and 
protection  — \nd  as  it  is  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  will,  that  all  the 
affairs  in  your  country  shall  pursue  their  usual  course,  and  be 
managed  according  to  your  ancient  laws  and  customs,  which  are 
to  remain  undisturbed,  as  long  as  his  troops  continue  in  your 
country,  al'  officers,  Both  civil  and  military,  are  hereby  directed 
to  conform  themselves  thereto,  provided  that  no  bad  use  be  made 
of  this  indulgence,  contrary  to  the  good  of  the  country  — Prompt 
payment  shall  be  made  for  all  provisions  and  refreshments  re¬ 
quired  for  the  troops  ;  and,  in  order  that  vou  may  still  more  be 
convinced  of  his  Majesty’s  paternal  solicitude  for  your  welfare, 
he  has  ordered  several  magazines  to  be  formed,  in  addition  to 
those  which  are  aheady  established,  out  of  which  the  most  in¬ 
digent  inhabitants  shall  be  supplied  with  necessaries,  in  common 
with  his  Majestv’s  troops. — -Should  circumstances  occur  which 
require  some  amicable  discussion  and  deliberation  ;  in  this  case 
you  are  directed  to  send  your  Deputies  chosen  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner,  to  the  city  of  Abo,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  like  sub¬ 
jects,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  the  welfare  of  the  country  shall 
require. — It  is  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  pleasure,  that  from  this 
moment  Pinland  shall  be  considered  and  treated  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  other  conquered  provinces  of  the  Russian  Empire,  which 
now  enjoy  happiness  and  peace  under  the  mild  government  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  and  remain  in  full  possession  of  the  freedom 
of  religious  worship,  as  well  as  of  al!  its  ancient  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges. — The  taxes  payable  to  the  Crown  remain  in  substance 
unaltered,  and  the  pay  of  the  public  officers  of  every  description 
continues  1  kewise  on  its  ancient  footing. — A.,  this  is  hereby  made 
known  to  all  .whom  it  does  concern,  and  who  are  strictly  to  con¬ 
form  themselves  thereto,  as  well  as  to  whatever  else  shall  be  en¬ 
acted  by  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  Ukase. 

Given  in  Head-Quarte  s,  Fredericksham,  the  1 8th  cf  Feb.  1808. 

(Signed)  “  Boxhovdin.” 

PROCLAMATION 

-OF  THE  RUSSIAN  GENERAL  IN  CHIEF,  TO  THE  SOLDSERS  IN 

FI  NL  AN  D. 

“  Sole iers ! 

“  My  rr.os'  gracious  Empe  or  has  thought  it  tight,  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  prosperity  of  the  Fins,  to  order  his  troops  to  enter  Fin¬ 
land. — It  is  his  Majesty's  pleasu  e  that  1  2rq  to  assure  you  of  his 
most  gracious  sentiments  towards  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
in  general,  and  towards  your  soldiers  in  particular.  You  -  fate  is 
still  more  to  be  lamented  than  that  of  u.ner  F  ns,  because  you 
are  obliged  to  leave  your  wives,  children,  relations,  and  friends, 
to  fight  in  an  unjust  cause.  Soldiers  !  I  have  ir.y  most  gracious 
Sovereign’s  command  to  assure  you,  that  such  of  you  as  shall  lay 
down  your  arms,  shall  be  perfectly  at  liberty  to  return  to  their 
friends  and  relations,  and  besides  receive  two  rubles  for  a  mus¬ 
ket,  one  for  a  sword,  and  ten  for  a  horse.  Can  there  be  amongst 
you,  soldiers,  any  man  who  sets  so  little  value  upon  bis  happt- 
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neis  and  welfare,  as  not  to  listen  to  a  proposal  so  well  calculated 
to  secure  him  a  peaceful  and  happy  life  under  the  protection  of 
my  most  gracious  Emperor? 

“  Head- Quarters,  Louisa,  loth  (28th)  February,  1808. 

(Signed)  “  Bux-hovden.” 

The  irruption  of  the  Russian  troops  in  Finland, 
and  the  incendiary  Proclamations  which  we  have 
just  noticed,  were  already  known  to  his  Swedish 
Majestj’,  though  the  Russian  Envoy,  M.  Alopeus, 
had  not  made  any  communications  respecting  the 
ultimate  views  and  intentions  of  his  Court.  No 
dispatches  from  the  Swedish  Ambassador  had  ar¬ 
rived  since  the  above  events  had  taken  place.  Con¬ 
sidering,  therefore,  the  Russian  Envoy  as  deprived 
of  his  public  quality,  by  the  insidious  aggression 
of  his  Court,  as  a  dangerous  enemy,  by  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  principles  with  which  that  aggression  was 
accompanied,  and  as  an  hostage  for  the  safety  and 
liberty  of  the  Swedish  Minister  at  Petersburg,  the 
arrest  of  M.  Alopeus  was  ordered  on  the  2d  of 
March.  ' 

Thig  measure,  though  somewhat  harsh  and  pre¬ 
mature,  was,  nevertheless,  fully  justified  by  the 
events  that  followed  soon  after.  .  A  courier  from 
Petersburg  was  intercepted  on  the  7th  instant,  a 
mile  from  Harnosand,  with  dispatches  from  that 
court,  to  its  Minister  at  Stockholm,  that  left  his 
Swedish  Majesty  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  perfi¬ 
dious  policy  which  had  been-  adopted  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander.  In  one  of  these  intercepted  com¬ 
munications  from  Count  Romanzoff  to  M.  Alopeus, 
it  is  stated,  that  Baron  Arrnfeldt,  little  satisfied 
\Vith  the  treatment  he  has  met  with  from  the  King 
of  Sweden,  it  was  thought  might  be  easily  wrouglt* 
upon  especially  as  he  is  not  a  Swede,  but  a  nj>? 
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of  Finland,  to  desert  the  cause  of  his  Sovereign, 
and  the  interests  of  the  Swedish  court;  and  for 
this  purpose  all  the  advantages  most  flattering  to 
his  ambition,  was  to  be  offered  to  him  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Minister. 

Baron  Armfeldt,  however,  stood  too  high  in  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  his  Swedish  Majesty, 
ever  to  be  suspected  of  such  treachery.  In  another 
Letter  transmited  from  Count  Romanzoff  to  the 
Russian  Minister  at  Copenhagen,  and  which  was 
also  intercepted  at  the  same  time;  he  observes,  “  I 
will  not  make  known  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  De¬ 
claration  to  Baron  do,  Stedingt,  the  Swedish  Envoy, 
until  some  days  after  the  departure  of. this  courier; 
but,  will,  in  the  mean  time,  confidentially  commu¬ 
nicate  it  to  M  le  Baron  de  Blome,  in  order  that 
the  King  of  Denmark  may  be  sensible  how  deeply 
his  Imperial  Majesty  is  engaged  in  his  cause.” 

As  soon  as  his  Imperial  Majesty  received  the 
intelligence  that  his  Ambassador  at  Stockholm  had 
been  arrested,  -he  issued  a  second  Declaration,  in 
which,  after  recapitulating  many  of  the  subjects 
contained  in  his  former  one,  he  expresses  his  in¬ 
dignation  at  the  violence  commited  against  his 
perogative,  and  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  by  the 
forcible  detention  of  the  Russian  Embassy  at  Stock¬ 
holm,  an  act  of  violence  unprecedented  in  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  Turkey.  The  Emperor  might 
use  reprisals,  but  he  has  prefered  to  direct  his 
ministers  to  increase  the  attention  which  they  have^^1 
always  paid’  to  the  Swedish  Ambassador,  who  is 
still  in  Petersburgb ;  and  to  take  care,  that  should 
he  be  inclined  to  depart,  that  n©  unpleasant  cir¬ 
cumstance  should  retard  his  journey.  His  Imperial  k 
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Majesty  at  the  same  time,  informs  all  the  European 
Powers,  that  he  considers  the  former  Swedish  Fin¬ 
land  which  his  troops  could  not  subdue  but  by 
force  of  arms,  as  a  conquered  province,  and  that 
he  incorporates  it  for  ever  with  his  Empire. 

The  army  which  was  sent  by  the  King  of  Sweden 
to  the  defence  of  Finland,  was  commanded  by 
Count  Klingspor,  a  general  of  uncommon  talents 
and  skill.  On  him,  also,  Buxhovden  endeavoured 
to  prevail  by  means  of  bribery  and  promise,  to 
betray  the  cause  of  his  master ;  but  Klingspor  re¬ 
mained  unshaken  in  his  loyalty  and  zeal.  He  re¬ 
turned  no  answer  to  the  traitorous  communications 
of  the  Russian  General,  but  very  properly  trans¬ 
mitted  them  to  Stockholm.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  Swedes  were  proof  against  all  the  weapons  of 
corruption,  they  were  by  no  means  in  a  situation  to 
oppose,  witli  any  prospect  of  success,  the  first  at¬ 
tacks  of  their  enemies.  After  some  trifling'  skir¬ 
mishes,  Buxhovden  gained  possession  of  Abo,  the 
capital  of  Swedish  Finland,  in  about  a  month  from 
his  first  invasion  of  that  province.  The  entrance 
into  this  town  took  place  in  a  very  formal  manner. 
The  province,  which,  but  a  short  time  before  the 
entrance  of  the  Russian  forces,  in  order  to  compel 
his  Swedish  Majesty  to  join  in  a  league  against 
■England,  was  solemnly  incorporated  with  the  Rus¬ 
sian  dominions.  Biorneberg,  a  strong  place,  was 
^ >  captured  :  in  defending  it,  the  Swedish  army 
sustained  a  considerable  loss;  and  alter  it  was 
taken,  and  the  Russians  had  made  themselves  mas¬ 
ters  of  Abo,  Count  Klingspor  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  rare  n. 
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A  column  of  the  Russian  army,  headed  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Tutscbkow,  were  in  hopes,  however,  to  be 
able  to  outflank  the  Swedes,  and  thus  cut  off  their 
retreat.  But  by  the  skill  and  activity  of  Khngspor, 
who,  with  greatly  inferior  numbers,  and  in  the  face 
of  an  army  provided  with  every  thing,  and  assisted 
by  several  French  engineers,  completely  defeated 
their  object,  by  making  good  his  retreat.  This 
retreat  continued  upwards  of  400  English  miles, 
through  a  country  almost  without  roads,  and  deeply 
covered  with  snow. 

Nor  were  it  only  his  army  that  Klingspor  saved  ; 
he  preserved  all  his  magazines,  stores,  and  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  finally  succeeded  in  uniting  his  har- 
rassed  and  exhausted  troops,  (which  were  greatly 
weakened  by  the  daily  skirmishes  that  took  place, 
while  conducting  his  retreat)  with  another  body  of 
Swedes  under  command  of  Count  Cronstedt.  The 
Russians,  disappointed  in  their  attempt  to  cutoff 
Klingspor,  retired  from  pursuing  him  towards  the 
Southern  parts  of  Finland. 

The  Russians  next  directed  their  attack  on  Swea- 
borg,  a  place  of  great  strength  ;  and,  which,  from 
its  natural  position,  aided  by  the  works  raised  for 
its  defence,  has  been  considered  by  many  as  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  North.  About  the  beginning  of 
April  its  bombardment  commenced,  but  without 
any  material  injury  to  the  fortresses  or  private 
dwellings.  Very  few  of  the  garrison  were  killed  or 
vyounded  by  the  attack,  and  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  ammunition  had  been  expended,  when 
the  Swedish  Governor  listened  to  terms  of  capitu¬ 
lation  proposed  by  the  enemy. 

The  nature  of  these  conditions,  and  the  very 
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short  and  inadequate  defence  which  had  been  made, 
exposed  the  Governor  to  some  suspicions  of  trea¬ 
chery,  or,  at  best,  it  could  not  fail  to  involve  him 
in  charges  of  great  weakness  and  want  of  ability ; 
since,  by  the  first  Article,  he  stipulates  to  give  up 
the  fortress,  provided  no  succours  shall  be  received 
in  the  space  of  a  month,  by  at  least  five  sail  of 
the  line.  At  the  same  time,  he  made  no  commu¬ 
nication  of  iiis  situation,  either  to  the  Commander 
of  the  Swedish  Army,  or  the  Minister  of  War  at 
Stockholm.  In  another  Article  he  also  assents  to 
the  Proclamations  issued  by  Buxhovden,  though 
evidently  intended  to  withdraw  the  Fins  from  their 
allegiance  to  Sweden,  since  it  is  expressly  stipu¬ 
lated,  that  such  of  them  as  are  disposed  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  h>s  Imperial  Majesty,  shall  enjoy 
all  the  benefits  held  out  by  those  Proclamations. 

The  Governor  also  agrees  to  surrender  all  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour,  thus  depriving  himself  of 
the  means  of  embarking  the  garrison  to  the  seat  of 
war,  while  he  further  consents  that  such  as  may  be 
able  to  reach  Sweden,  shall  not  serve  against  Rus¬ 
sia,  or  her  allies.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
Article  is  that  which  relates  to  the  Swedish  flo¬ 
tilla,  which  was  not  only  very  numerous,  but  com¬ 
prised  some  of  the  best  galleys  belonging  to  Sweden. 
It  is  expressly  provided,  that  this  flotilla  should 
be  restored  to  Sweden,  according  to  the  particular 
return  made  thereof,  after  the  conclusion  of  a  peace, 
in  the  event  that  England  should  also  restore  to 
Denmark  the  fleet  which  she  took  last  year. 

His  Swedish  Majesty  was  justly  incensed  at  the 
conduct  of  the  Governor  of  Sweaborg,  which  he 
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officially  declared  was  of  a  nature  to  render  him, 
and  all  who  took  any  part  in  the  shameful  capitu¬ 
lation,  unworthy  the  character  of  liege  men,  since 
they  have  abused  his  Majesty’s  confidence,  and  had 
acted  contrary  to  the  orders  they  had  received. 
All,  therefore,  who  did  not  resist  this  degrading 
procedure,  were  henceforth  to  be  dismissed  from  his 
Majesty’s  service,  and  that  of  the  state. 

After  the  surrender  of  Svveaborg,  the  Russians 
advanced  into  the  North  of  Finland.  In  many 
places,  particularly  at  Wasa,  they  committed  the 
most  atrocious  and  barbarous  cruelties.  Buxhov- 
den  forbad,  under  pain  ot  death,  the  people  of  Fin¬ 
land  from  retreating  along  with  the  Swedish  army. 
For  a  short  time,  however,  the  Swedes  were  enabled 
to  act  on  ihe  defensive,  and  drive  the  Russians  back 
towards  the  South  of  Finland,  These  successes 
were  only  of  a  temporary  nature.;  the  Russian  army 
having  suffered  more  from  want  of  provisions,  than 
from  the  partial  victories  gained  over  them,  were 
again  recruited  from  the1  succours  they  received  in 
the  more  fertile  parts  of  tiie  province,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Russia,  and  once  more  enabled  to  advance 
agamst  the  Swedes  with  very  superior  force. 

Kungspor,  after  having  performed  the  part  of  an 
abie  and  skilful  general,  found  himself  obliged  to 
conclude  an  armistice  with  the  enemy,  by  which  it 
was  agreed,  that  hostilities  in  Finland  should  be 
suspended,  and  which  were  not  to  be  renewed  with¬ 
out  eight  days  previous  notice.  An  exchange  of 
pnsontis  was  also  agreed  upon.  Ihe  King  oi  Swe¬ 
den  found  himself  by  his  perseverance  in  the  war 
against  Russia,  in  a  difficult  situation.  He,  indeed, 
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expected  from  his  troops  much  more  than  they  were 
able  to  perform. 

The  Russians  were  not  only  more  numerous,  but 
had  more  frequent  opportunities  of  being  supolied 
and  reinforced  from  the  vicinity  to  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  than  could  be  enjoyed  by  the  Swedes.  At  the 
same  time  as  his  Swedish  Majesty  had  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  courage  and  fortitude,  and  never  had 
shrunk  from  the  arduous  and  dangerous  duties  of 
his  station  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  monarch,  he  claimed 
an  equal  display  of  courage  and  resolution  on  the 
part  of  his  troops.  He  expressed  his  dissatisfaction 
in  the  strongest  manner  against  his  guards,  who 
were  chiefly  composed  of  the  sons  of  the  most 
leading  characters  in  the  country:  but,  on  refusing 
to  engage  an  enemy  every  way  superior  to  them  in 
numbers,  were  doomed  to  be  broke,  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  their  cowardice,  and  of  which  not  less 
than  4,000  were  obliged  to  submit  to  this  disgrace. 
The  King,  therefore,  found  himself  compelled  to 
give  his  assent  to  the  armistice  which  Kiingspor  had 
concluded  with  the  Russians. 

Nor  was  his  Swedish  Majesty  more  successful  in 
his  campaigns  against  Norway.  At  first  his  army 
succeeded  in  repulsing  some  of  the  unprepared 
Norwegians,  and  had  advanced  beyond  the  fron¬ 
tiers;  but  as  soon  as  the  peasantry  began  to  unite 
themselves  to  the  regular  troops,  they  drove  the 
Swedes  out  of  the  country,  and  secured  such  passes 
in  the  mountains  as  enabled  them  to  repel  the  fu¬ 
ture  eruptions  of  the  enemy. 

In  this  state  of  difficulties  to  which  the  King  of 
Sweden  was  exposed,  the  British  Government  dis- 
r.  b  3 
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patched  Sir  John  Moore,  with  14,000  men,  to  the 
Baltic,  to  assist  the  Swedes ;  but  from  some  causes, 
which  are  at  present  hut  imperfectly  known,  this 
armament  remained  for  several  weeks  on  board  the 
transports,  when  they  returned  to  England,  with¬ 
out  having  been  of  any  service  to  the  King  of 
Sweden. 

All  that  has  yet  transpired  respecting  this  strange 
circumstance,  is,  that  some’  difference  had  arisen 
between  his  Swedish  Majesty,  and  the  British  Com^ 
mander,  respecting  the  employment  of  the  troops. 
The  King  demanded  from  General  Moore  the  un- 
controuled  direction  of  the  British  forces,  in  order 
to  employ  them  in  a  manner  which  the  English 
General  conceived  to  be  contrary  to  his  instruc¬ 
tions;  he,  therefore,  refused  to  comply,  alledging 
he  had  been  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  by  his 
Britannic  Majesty ;  and  that  he  could  not,  there¬ 
fore,  resign  it  to  any  other  person  on  earth.  On 
this  the  King  of  Sweden  observed,  that  the  powers 
with  which  the  British  Government  had  invested- 
him,  were  superior  to  those  claimed  by  General 
Moore.  Sir  John  then  said,  “  if  your  Majesty  will 
condescend  to  produce  those  orders  to  me,  they 
shall  be  punctually  obeyed." 

This  so  enraged  his  Majesty,  that  he  ordered 
him  to  be  arrested,  but  the  general  escaped  in  the 
following  manner : — Johnson,  the  English  Messen¬ 
ger,  was  at  Stockholm,  and  had  a  cart  in  waiting 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  to  which  General 
Moore  found  access,  in  the  habit  of  a  private  gen¬ 
tleman.  By  this  conveyance  he  arrived  at  Gotten- 
burgh  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday 
the  29th  of  June,  after  an  astonishing  short  journey 
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of  46  hours.  He  first  visited  his  apartments  at 
Gottenburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that 
iiis  papers  had  been  safely  conveyed  on  board  the 
Victory,  which,  having  ascertained,  he  proceeded 
along  side  of  that  ship,  disguised,  as  he  had  travelled 
from  Stockholm. 

The  squadron  sent  by  the  British  Government 
into  the  Baltic,  was  found  more  serviceable  to  the 
objects  of  Sweden,  than  the  army  under  Sir  John 
Moore.  The  Russian  fleet,  consisting  of  IS  sail 
of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  were  discovered  on  the 
25th  of  August  by  the  Swedish  Admiral,  who  had 
along  with  him  two  British  line  of  battle  ships, 
commanded  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  Captain  Mar¬ 
tin.  Pursui^'was  given  by  the  combined  fleet,  but 
from  the  superior  sailing  of  the  British  ships,  they 
soon  gained  on  the  Swedes,  and  in  the  evening  the 
Russian  squadron  was  seen  in  great  disorder,  evi¬ 
dently  endeavouring  to  avoid  a  general  action. 
Early  on  the  following  morning,  the  Implacable, 
Captain  Martin’s  ship,  brought  one  of  the  enemy’s 
vessels  to  a  close  engagement,  while  the  Russian 
Admiral  in  vain  attempted  to  bear  up  with  his  whole 
force  to  repel  the  attack  of  the  English.  After  a 
gallant  fight  of  20  minutes,  the  Russian  ship  was 
silenced.  In  the  mean  time,  Sir  Samuel  Hood  was 
under  the  necessity  of  making  signals  for  the  Im¬ 
placable  to  join  him,  as  the  main  body  of  the 
Russian  fleet  were  close  upon  him.  The  Russian 
Commander  having  ordered  a  frigate  to  take  the 
disabled  ship  in  tow,  chase  was  immediately  given 
by  the  British,  who  compelled  the  frigate  to  cafl  off 
her  tow,  while  they  used  every  manoeuvre  to  bring 
the  Russians  to  a  general  action.  The  latter,  sen- 
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sible  of  their  inferior  force,  and  aware  of  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  commanders  of  die  combined  fleet, 
took  refuge  in  the  port  of  Rogerswick. 

The  Ru*sian  ship  which  had  been  so,  disabled  in 
the  engagement  with  the  Implacable,  grounded  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  in  which  situation  she 
was  attacked  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood  in  the  Centaur ; 
and,  notwithstanding,  every  exertion  was  made  to 
get  her  off,  she  was,  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
compelled  to  surrender.  Sir  Samuel  Hood  having 
taken  the  prisoners  out  of  her,  and  finding  her 
nearly  filled  with  water,  was  obliged  to  set  her  on 
fire. 

The  Russian  fleet  no  sooner  entered  the  port  of 
Rogerswick,  then  they  immediately  began  to  em¬ 
ploy  themselves  in  erecting  fortifications  for  their 
defence;  this  they  speedily  accomplished,  by  re¬ 
moving  the  cannon  from  their  vessels,  and  disem¬ 
barking  the  artillery  they  had  brought  with  them 
from  Revel.  At  first  the  British  Admiral  began  to 
entertain  some  hopes  that  he  should  be  able  to  take 
possession  of  the  port,  and  the  fleet;  but,  on  per¬ 
ceiving  the  fortifications  that  had  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time  been  erected  for  its  protection,  he  thought 
it  most  prudent,  from  the  dangers  to  which  his  fleet 
must  necessarily  be  exposed,  in  case  the  wind  blew 
from  a  certain  point,  to  raise  the  blockade. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  when  the  most  sanguine 
expectation  was  entertained  by  the  British  Admiral 
of  the  capture  of  the  Russian  squadron,  the  King 
of  Sweden,  who  was  then  in  Finland,  addressed  a 
Letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  couched  in  the 
strongest  language  of  remonstrance,  at  the  cruel 
proceedings  of  his  army  in-Finland. 
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He  also  endeavours  to  excite  in  the  mind  of 
Alexander,  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  such  con¬ 
duct,  as  that  he  was  pursuing  in  the  war  in  which 
he  had  engaged,  and  which  he  declares  must  kin¬ 
dle  the  strongest  aversion  to  the  Russian  name. 
Could  not  the  Emperor  perceive,  that  by  punishing 
the  inhabitants  of  Finland  for  their  loyalty  and 
.attachment  to  their  legitimate  sovereign,  and  en¬ 
couraging  hem  to  revolt  from  their  duiy  and  alle¬ 
giance,  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to  his  true  in¬ 
terest;  he  was  shaking  the,  foundation  of  the  throne 
on  which  he  sat.  He  then  adverts  to  the  situation 
of  the  Imperial  fleet,  and  the  probability  that  it 
would  not  be  able  to  leave  the  port  of  Rogerswi'ck, 
unless  as  a  conquest. 

This  Letter,  however,  produced  no  effect.  Alex¬ 
ander  was  too  much  under  the  influence  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  to  act  on  this  occasion  for  himself,  or  to 
consult  the  voice  of  reason  or  justice.  It  was  also 
imagined,  that  he  had  more  closely  united  himself 
to  the  interests  of  France,  by  ihe  conference  which 
had  lately  taken  place  between  these  two  soveieigns 
at  Erfuith. 

Immediately  on  the  return  of  Alexander  to  Pe- 
fcersburgh,  after  the  above  meeting,  fresh  orders  were 
sent  to  his  generals  to  renew  the  war  in  Finland. 
The  Swedes  were  at  tirst  successful,  but  being  op¬ 
posed  by  a  numerous  Russian  army  which  bad  re¬ 
ceived  reinforcements  to  the  amount  of  20, (.00  men, 
and  00  pieces  ot  cannon,  while  the  Swedish  army 
were  reduced  to  7,000,  by  iosses  in  the  held,  and 
sickness.  Thus,  cm  umstauci  d,  thev  wel  t  finally 
foiccd  to  open  a  negociauon,  to  which  the  Russians 
consented  with  more  readiness  than  couki  have  been 
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expected,  from  the  considerable  advantages  they 
possessed,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  Con¬ 
vention,  which  was  agreed  upon,  and  ratified  by 
the  Contracting  Powers. 

CONVENTION 

BETWEEN  THE  ROYAL  SWEDISH  ARMY  IN  NORTH  FINLAND, 
AND  the  IMPERIAL  RUSSIAN  ARMY. 

By  virture  of  the  powers  vested  in  us,  we,  the  undersigned, 
have  agreed  and  stipulated  the  following  Articles:  — 

I.  The  Royal  Swedish  army  is,  immediately  after  the  notifi¬ 
cation  of  this  Convention,  to  tak~  up  a  position  along  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  district  of  U  eaborg,  f  om  Kerni  to  Porkawara. 
Ke  rni.  in  consequence,  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 

2  The  Swedish  army  is  to  evacuate  the  town  of  Uleaborg, 
within  ten  days  next  ensuing  the  date  of  this  Convention,  and 
the  Russian  troops  are  to  take  possession  of  the  said  town  on 
the  liOth  of  November.  The  other  parts  of  the  country  which 
are  to  be  given  up  to  the  Russians,  shall  be  evacuated  according 
to  the  agreement  yet  to  be  concluded  between  the  Contracting 
Parties. 

3.  The  rear  of  the  Swedish  army  shall  retreat  by  the  route 
agreed  upon,  and  whatever  cannot  he  removed  by  the  Swedish 
troops  in  their  retreat,  shall  be  considered  as  a  good  and  lawful 
prize. 

4.  The  Swedish  army  binds  itself  neither  to  destroy,  distri¬ 
bute  among  the  inhabitants,  nor  sell  the  magazines  which  they 
shall  be  necessitated  to  surrender. 

5  The  Swedish  troops  a>e  not  to  takp  either  from  Uleaborg, 
or  other  places  to  be  surrendered,  any  civil  officers,  nor  any  ar¬ 
ticles.  or  goods  b<  longing  to  the  provinces. 

6.  The  Swedish  arn.y  is  to  send  back  all  clergymen,  civil 
officers,  and  inhabitants  of  the  places  evacuated  by  their  troops, 
provided  it  be  done  by  the  desire,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  said 
persons. 

7.  This  Convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  respective  generals 
in  chief  of  both  armies,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  to-mor¬ 
row  night. 

Baron  Aldercrutz,  Major-General. 

Count  Kamenski,  Lieutenant-General. 

OlJcjocki,  Nov.  7-18, 


[Ratified  Nov,  8-20.] 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Affairs  of  Spain  resumed. — Joseph  Napoleon’s  Ar¬ 
rival  in  Spain. — His  Address  to  the  Spaniards.— Pro¬ 
claimed  King  of  Spain  at  Madrid.  —  Ilis  sudden 
Flight  from  the  latter. — Proceedings  of  the  Northern 
Army.— Battle  of  Rio  Seco. — Gallant  Conduct  of  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andero. — Attack  on  the  City  of  Valen¬ 
cia. — Conduct  and  Address  of  the  Council  of  Castile. 
—Manifesto  of  the  Supreme  Junta  of  Seville,  fyc. 

The  new  Constitution  of  Spain  being  settled  and 
approved  by  the  Junta  of  Bayonne,  his  new  Catho¬ 
lic  Majesty  next  proceeded  to  make  choice  of  his 
ministers,  and  to  fill  up  the  principal  posts  in  the 
civil  and  military  departments  of  the  state.  The 
officers  appointed  for  this  purpose  were  selected 
■from  the  most  ancient  and  respectable  families  of 
the  Grandees,  many  of  whom  seemed  no  ways  un¬ 
willing  or  reluctant  to  accept  of  the  stations  thus 
assigned  them.  On  entering  the  Spanish  territories, 
the  following  proclamation  was  issued  by  order  of 
the  new  King. 

EON  JOSEPH  NAPOLEON,  BY  THE  GRACE  OF  COD,  AND  THE 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE,  KING  OF  SPAIN  AND  THE 
INDIES. 

“ Spaniards  1 

“  On  entering  the  territories  of  a  people,  the  government  of  whom 
Providence  has  confided  10  me,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  explain  the  sen¬ 
timents  which  I  entertain. 

«  In  ascending  the  throne,  I  rely  upon  finding  among  you  some 
generous  souls  who  will  second  my  efforts  to  restore  this  people 
to  the  possession  of  their  ancient  splendour.  The  constiiution,  to 
the  observance  of  which  you  are  about  to  pledge  yourselves  by 
your  oaths,  secures  the  exercise  of  our  holy  religion,  and  of  civil 
and  political  freedom.  It  establishes  a  national  representation, 
and  restores  your  ancient  Cor""  an  ameliorated  form.  It  ap. 
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points  a  Senate,  forming  the  guarantee  of  individual  liberty,  ana 
th<  support  of  thelhione  in  critical  circumstances,  and  constitu¬ 
ting  also  an  honourable  asylum  and  reward  to  those  who  shall 
have. performed  signal  services  to  the  state. 

“  The  courts  of  justice,  the  inte'preters  of  the  laws,  divested  of 
passi  n  and  favour,  shall,  in  pronouncing  judgment,  be  impar¬ 
tial,  tree,  and  independent. 

“  Me  it  and  virtue  shall  be  the  only  claims  to  the  holding  of 
public  offices. 

“  Unless  I  am  disappointed  in  my  wishes,  your  agriculture  and 
commerce  shall  flou  tsh,  free  from  ihose  restraints  which  have 
hither  o  retarded  their  prospeiity. 

“  Desirous  of  ruling  according  to  the  laws,  I  will  be  the  first  to 
give  an  example  of  the  honour  which  should  be  paid  to  them. 

“  I  enter  among  you  with  the  greatest  confidence,  surrounded 
with  those  me'ito'ious  individuals,  who  have  concealed  from  me 
nothing  which  they  have  thought  necessary  for  you1' interests. 

‘‘Blind  passion,  lalse  iumours,  the  intrigues  of  the  common 
enemy  of  the  continent,  anxious  only  to  separate  the  Indies  from 
Spain,  have  plunged  some  of  you  into  the  most  dreadful  state  of 
anarchy.  My  heart  bleeds  at  the  view  of  it;  but  this  evil,  how¬ 
ever  considerable  it  may  be,  may  instantly  cease. 

Spaniards!  only  unite  mound  my  throne  Conduct  yourselves 
so  as  that  internal  disturbances  shall  not  deprive  me  of  that  time 
which  I  wish  to  employ  in  labouring  fo  your  happiness,  nor  de¬ 
prive  me  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  object.  I  esteem 
you  enuugh  to  persuade  myself,  that  you  will  make  every  exertion 
to  obtain  and  merit  that  happiness,  which  is  the  dearest  object  of 
my  wishes.  “  I,  the  King. 

“  Vdtoria,  July  12. 

“  By  order  of  his  Majesty,  the  Minister  Secretary  of  State, 

“  Mariano  Luis  deUrquijo." 

Public  rejoicings  greeted  his  Majesty  in  every 
place  where~he- arrived.  On  his  road  from  Miranda 
to  Bribiesca,  he  received  the  congratulations  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  various  towns  through  which  he 
passed.  "On  reaching  Burgos,  a  triumphal  arch  had 
been  erected  at  that  entrance  of  the  city,  by  which 
he  had  to  come.  The  garrison  were  drawn  up  on 
both  sides  the  street,  and  the  windows  of  the  houses 
were  most  magnificent  decorated.  Several  richly 
caparisoned  chargei’s  were  in  readiness,  m  ca^e  his 
Majesty  had  chosen  to  enter  the  city  on  horseback. 
Soon  alter  his  arrival  his  Majesty  gave  audience  to 
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the  Archbishop,  the  Chapter,  Intendant  Corregidor, 
the  Consulate,  the  Ecclesiastical  College,  and  Spiritu¬ 
al  communities,  together  with  a  number  of  persons 
resident  in  the  city  and  environs.  Having  taken  up  his 
residence  at  the  Archbishop’s  palace,  which  adjoins 
the  cathedral,  his  Majesty,  soon  after  the  levee, 
went  to  see  the  cathedral,  where  he  was  received 
under  a  canopy,  with  all  the  solemnities  justly  due, 
and  usually  observed  with  respect  to  royal  person¬ 
ages.  On  the  26th,  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
his  Majesty  reached  the  Capital,  where  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  amidst  every  demonstration  of  unfeigned 
loyalty  and  respect.  Ilis  arrival  was  announced  by 
the  ringing  of  bells,  and  firing  of  cannon.  All  the 
troops  were  under  arms,  and  the  air  resounded  with 
the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  Long  live  the  King. 
Illuminations  for  three  nights  were  ordered  to  be 
kept  in  honour  of  the  public  entrance  of  iheir  new 
Sovereign.  The  Royal  Council  of  Castile  sounded 
aloud  their  panegyric  on  the  moderate  view's  of  the 
new  King,  who  had  waved  his  universal  right  over 
the  public  revenues,  by  making  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  revenue  of  the  crown,  and  the  revenue  of 
the  state. 

On  the  24th,  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Indies 
took  the  constitutional  oath  of  fidelity,  when  their 
president,  the  Marquis  Bajamar,  pronounced  an 
elegant  harangue  on  that  occasion.  Adverting  to 
the  indubitable  signs  of  affection  evinced  by  the 
whole  nation  in  favour  of  his  Majesty’s  person,  he 
enlarged  on  the  advantages  that  Spain  would  hence¬ 
forth  enjoy  by  the  accession  of  the  new  Sovereign, 
in  preserving  their  independance,  without  yielding 
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those  cessions  of  territory  which  had  been  before 
required  of  them,  on  the  part  of  France. 

The  magistrates  of  Madrid  took  great  pains  to 
contradict  a  report,  that  a  conscription  was  imme¬ 
diately  to  take  place  among  the  young  men  of  that 
city.  His  Majesty  gave  assurances,  that  so  far 
from  contemplating  any  conscription,  he  rejoiced 
that  the  close  connection  with  the  military  power 
of  France  rendered  such  a  measure  wholly  unneces¬ 
sary  ;  and  he  looked  forward  to  the  time,  when, 
secure  in  the  affection  of  his  subjects,  he  would  re¬ 
quire  no  other  protection.”  The  assembly  of  the 
magistrates  then  warned  the  people,  to  disregard  all 
the  insinuations  of  those,  who  sought  by  such  idle 
rumours  to  disturb  them,  and  enjoined  them  to 
confide  in  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  their  new 
monarch. 

On  the  25th,  Joseph  Buonaparte  was  proclaimed 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  with  great  pomp  and 
solemnity.  An  immense  multitude  of  people  from 
the  city,  and  its  environs,  assembled  to  witness  the 
ceremony;  the  greatest  order  every  where  pre¬ 
vailed.  In  the  evening,  admission  was  given  gratis 
to  the  three  theatres,  to  which  the  people  went  in 
crowds,  but  without  the  least  riot  or  disorder  having 
occured.  His  excellency  Count  delCampo  deAlange, 
gave  a  splendid  entertainment  to  the  members  of 
the  different  ministerial  departments.  His  Majesty 
has  appointed  fourteen  members  to  the  Council  of 
State,  among  whom  Don  Pablo  de  Arzibans  is  ap» 
pointed  to  the  office  of  Intendant  General  of  the 
Police  of  Madrid  and  its  dependencies.  His  Majes¬ 
ty  has  granted  to  the  Count  del  Campo  de  Alange, 
and  to  bis  legitimate  male  issue,  the  title  of  Gran- 
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dee  of  the  First  Class,  as  a  proof  of  his  Majesty’s 
eonsidereation  of  the  service  that  nobleman  has 
performed  tor  the  state,  Don  Joseph  Massaredo, 
Director  General  of  the  troops,  is  also  nominated 
Captain  General  of  the  Royal  Army.  He  will  pos¬ 
sess  both  these  titles  united. 

His  Majesty  King  Joseph,  however,  did  not  long 
remain  in  quiet  possession  of  his  capital.  On  hear¬ 
ing  oi  the  surrender  of  Dupont  and  ins  army,  pri¬ 
soners  of  war  to  General  Castanos,  and  that  the 
latter  was  directing  his  march  towards  Madrid,  he 
conceived  it  mere  prudent  to  retire  to  Burgos.  The 
reasons  assigned  for  his  removal,  was  the  numerous 
descents  made  by  the  English  on  the  coast  of  Galli- 
cia,  and  the  excessive  heat  of  the  season,  which 
checked  all  operations  that  circumstances  might 
render  necessary.  His  Majesty  was,  therefore,  in¬ 
duced  to  assemble  his  troops,  and  place  them  in  a 
cooler  climate  than  New  Castile,  and  where,  at  the 
same  time,  they  might  be  supplied  with  better  water. 
On  the  27th,  in  the  evening,  the  King  began  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  bis  departure,  having  previously  put  in 
requisition  all  the  carriages  and  horses  that  could 
be  found  in  Madrid,  for  the  conveyance  of  his 
army  ;  but  owing  to  the  wilful  absence  of  most  of  the 
attendants  of  the  royal  carriages,  his  journey  was 
delayed  till  the  31st,  when  he  departed  on  horse¬ 
back,  as  he  was  still  unable  to  put  the  carriages  in 
motion.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  gates 
of  the  public  treasury  and  bank  were  forced  open 
by  the  French,  and  plundered  of  all  their  treasure. 
Above  14,000,000  of  dollais,  it  is  stated,  were  taken 
from  these  buildings.  The  regalia  and  plate,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  crown,  were  also  carried  off  by  the 
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royal  fugitive.  Nor  were  the  French  alone  con¬ 
tent  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  glorious  advan¬ 
tages  of  pillage,  70  pieces  of  cannon  were  spiked, 
and  2,000  barrels  of  gunpowder  thrown  into  a  large 
pond. 

While  things  were  in  this  situation,  the  Patriots 
were  deii\ing  fresh  courage  and  animation  from 
their  partial  victories  over  the  French.  On  the 
14th  of  July,  a  battle  took  place  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  armies,  commanded  by  Generals  Lasles 
and  Cuesta,  at  Rio  Seco,  near  Valladolid,  which 
lasti  ti  from  eight  in  the  morning,  till  half  past  twelve 
at  noon.  The  French  forces  consisted  of  10,000 
infantry,  and  2,000  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  cannon ;  that  of  the  patriots, 
amounted  to  14,000  infantry,  with  only  800  ca- 
valry,  2 6  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  body  of  peasantry. 
The  ardour  and  impetuosity  of  the  new  levies  in  the 
Patriot  army  were  not  to  be  restrained,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  they  fell  in  upon  the  French,  and  in  the 
first  onset  drove  them  back,  capturing  four  pieces 
of  cannon  which  they  spiked.  The  country,  how¬ 
ever,  being  open,  and  the  French  greatly  superior 
in  cavalry  and  artillery,  the  patriots  were  unable  to 
maintain  the  advantage  they  had  gained ;  they, 
however,  retreated  in  good  order  to  Benevente, 
under  cover  of  the  Spanish  regiment  of  carabineers, 
leaving  behind  them  13  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
French  suffered  so  severely,  that  they  were  not  in 
a  condition  to  pursue  the  Spaniards,  or  to  enter 
Rio  Seco  till  four  hours  after  the  battle. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  i f  the  impetuosity 
of  the  Patriots  had  been  moderated  or  restrained, 
they  would  have,  ultimately,  succeeded  in  defeating 
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the  French;  at  the  sarin  time,  their  deficit,  c  in 
print  of  cavalry  was  much  against  them  i  he 
French  knew  how  to  improve  'hesp  two  cue  in¬ 
stances  in  their  own  favour,  and  which  eventually 
decided  the  battle  in  their  behalf.  General  Blake 
had  so  greatly  distinguished  lums<  If  in  covering  the 
retreat  of  thf  Spaniards,  that  he  was  marked  out 
by  Marshal  Btssieres,  as  a  fit  person  to  be  won 
over  to  his  side  Every  inducement  was  offered  him 
fo  resign  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  but  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  betray  his  trust.  He  re¬ 
plied  in  cooi  and  temperate  language, vto  the  several 
letters  addressed  to  him  by  Marshal  Bessieres,  and 
in  which  he  displayed  a  firmness  and  energy  of  mind 
not  likely  to  be  overpowered  by  the  splendid  lures 
of  the  French  General. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  insurrec¬ 
tion,  the  Patriots  had  secured  to  themselves  most 
of  the  sea  ports  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  order  thal 
they  might  preserve  an  uninterrupted  communica¬ 
tion  with  England.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Andero, 
with  a  spirit  and  heroism  seldom  found  united  in 
the  character  of  a  son  of  the  church,  had  ventured 
to  come  forward  to  animate  and  support  his  coun¬ 
trymen  in  their  glorious  struggles  for  national  in- 
dependance.  Nor  vras  he  satisfied  with  the  mere 
exhortations  of  the  pulpit,  but  set  them  the  example 
of  active  and  vigorous  patriotism. 

By  his  means,  and  through  his  exertions,  a  nu¬ 
merous  and  well  appointed  body  of  men  were 
raised,  who  marched  with  him  at  their  head,  to 
encounter  the  enemy,  The  object  of  tins  reverend 
commander,  was  to  disperse  or  destroy  all  the  da¬ 
ce  3 
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tached  bodies  of  French  troops  that  were  stationed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea-port  towns  on  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  The  heroic  Bishop  was  for  a  while 
successful;  but  as  the  French  were  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  gaining  possession  of  these  parts, 
the  better  for  keeping  out  all  British  succour^  from 
the  Patriots,  as  well  as  for  conveying  along  the  coast 
such  supplies  and  reinforcements  as  their  own  army 
might  require,  a  considerable  body  of  troops  were 
dispatched  from  Bayonne,  who  took  possession  of 
St.  Andero  ;  they  did  not,  however,  long  remain 
masters  of  the  place,  fearing  an  attack  from  Ge¬ 
neral  De  Ponti,  who  was  marching  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  to  its  relief,  with  a  division  of  10,000  men 
from  the  Asturian  army.  The  French  detachment, 
in  hopes  to  get  safely  off,  evacuated  the  town,  with, 
somewhat  more  precipitation  than  they  had  entered 
It,  but  not  until  they  had  previously  indulged  in 
their  accustomed  pillage  from  the  inhabitants. 

The  best  appointed,  as  well  as  the  most  formid¬ 
able  detachment  of  French  troops  in  Spain,  was 
that,  which,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Mon- 
cev,  directed  its  march  towards  the  province  of 
Valencia.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province,  though 
they  were  not  inferior  in  courage  or  patriotism  to 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  had  not  been  able  to 
raise  a  force  adequate  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
Moncey. 

The  province  of  Valencia  presents  naturally  a 
strong  barrier  against  invasion,  more  particularly 
on  the  side  by  which  it  was  approached  by  the 
French  General.  These  barriers  were  occupied  by 
some  troops  of  the  line,  and  a  considerable  body 
of  Y'alencians.  The  army  of  Murcia  also  took  their 
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position,  in  a  maimer  that  would  best  enable  them 
to  protect  their  own  province,  and  to  support  the. 
Yalencians.  Ivloncey,  however,  succeeded  in  ef¬ 
fecting  a  passage  over  the  mountains,  which  skirt 
and  defend  the  province,  and  immediately  advanced 
to  the  city  of  Valencia.  The  Junta  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  who  were  established  in  this  city,  as  soon  as 
they  learnt  the  advance  of  the  French  army,  took 
the  most  effectual  measures  for  its  defence  and  pre¬ 
servation.  They  issued  orders,  that  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  should  instantly  repair  to  the  gate  of  Quarte, 
against  which  the  chief  attack  of  the  enemy  was  di¬ 
rected,  and  which  was  defended  by  several  pieces 
of  cannon,  while  the  entrances  to  the  different  streets, 
were  carefully  and  securely  blocked  up  by  logs  of 
wood,  and  a  breast-work  for  the  protection  of  the 
artillery,  which  was  posted  without  the  city,  was 
formed  of  the  same  materials.  After  an  ineffectual 
attempt  made  by  the  Spanish  General  to  check  the 
enemy,  they  advanced  within  a  quarter  of  a  league 
of  the  citj',  and  dispatched  a  flag  of  truce,  promising 
the  protection  of  both  persons  and  property,  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  permitted  quietly  to  enter  and 
occupy  the  city.  The  inhabitants,  however,  were 
determined  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  oppose 
the  entrance  of  the  enemy  to  the  last  extremity. 
On  this,  the  French  prepared  for  the  attack,  which, 
luckily  for  the  Spaniards,  was  mostly  directed 
against  the  gate  which  had  been  fortified  in  the 
strongest  manner.  They  were  drawn  up  in  a  broad 
street,  immediately  in  front  of  the  gate,  which  af¬ 
forded  the  patriots  an  opportunity  of  destroying  a 
great  number,  with  but  little  risk  or  danger  on  their 
side.  The  gate  was  accordingly  thrown  open,  when 
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a  most  dreadful  fire  commenced,  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  from  a  24-pounder,  which  occasioned 
considerable  havoc  among  the  French,  insomuch 
that  they  were  compelled  to  discontinue  that  mode 
of  attack.  In  the  evening,  they  renewed  their  ef¬ 
forts  upon  another  quarter  of  the  city,  but  with  as 
little  success.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  men  ©f 
the  enemy  were  found  dead  round'  the  walls  of  the 
city,  besides  numbers  who  had  fell  in  the  fields. 
Finding  themselves  so  warmly  repulsed,  the  enemy 
continued  to  retreat  by  the  road  of  Acia,  but 
were  pursued  by  General  Count  de  Cerbellon,  and 
General  Caro,  whose  united  force,  consisting  of 
armed  and  unarmed  peasants,  amounted  to  upwards 
■of  14,000  men.  At  the  same  time,  a  large  body  of 
the  patriots  posted  themselves  in  the  mountains  of 
Novella,  with  three  8-pounders,  so  that  the  French 
were  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear.  In  this  last 
action,  which  was  fought  ten  leagues  from  Valencia, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  French  army  was  destroyed, 
with  the  -exception  of  2  or  300  horse,  who  effected 
their  escape.  General  Moncey  had  received  a  se¬ 
vere  wound  in  the  arm.  One  hundred  French 
prisoners  were  brought  from  Cuenca  to  Valencia, 
who,  with  those  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
latter  place,  were  all  sent  to  Cartliagena.  Only  a 
few  Spaniards'  were  killed  in  the  attack  upon  Va¬ 
lencia,  though  in  some  of  the  preceding  actions, 
their  loss  had  proved  considerable,  particularly  at 
Las  Cabrillas,  where  upwards  of  700  Swiss,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  regiment  of  Savoy  were 
cut  to  pieces.  The  loss  of  the  French  in  this  ac¬ 
tion,  including  some  fesv  who  had  been  killed  pre¬ 
vious  to  it,  amounted  to  3,000  men.  The  clergy. 
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and  even  the  women,  rendered  themselves  extremely 
useful  in  the  defence  of  Valencia;  the  former  with 
muskets  and  in  moving  the  cannon,  the  latter  in 
making  cartridges,  and  in  collecting  missiles  of 
every  description  to  annoy  the  French,  if  they  had 
entered  the  town. 

Such  patriotism,  and  the  success  attending  it,  could 
not  fail  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid;  and  although  their 
energies  were  much  depressed,  both  by  the  influence 
of  the  Junta  of  Castile,  and  the  presence  of  Murat’s 
army,  they  began  to  feel  and  to  deplore  their  inac- 
tive  condition.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  fully 
aware  of  the  triumphant  events  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  different  quarters  of  the  Kingdom,  in  favour 
of  the  Patriots,  and  of  the  impression  they  had  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  people  of  Madrid,  thought  it  prudent 
to  withdraw  his  forces  from  the  Capital,  and  to  station 
them  on  the  Reteiro,  a  hill  at  a  little-distance,  but 
sufficiently  commanding  to  protect  hitn  from  any 
sudden  attack,  and  for  the  subjection  of  the  city. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  his  Majesty  King  Joseph, 
and  the  French  army,  evacuated  Madrid,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Castile  resumed  the  government.  This  Coun¬ 
cil  had  lent  its  sanction  and  approbation  to  the 
authority  of  the  new  Monarch ;  consequently,  it 
could  not  possess  much,  either  of  the  respect  or 
confidence  of  the  Patriots  In  order,  however,  to 
remove  the  unfavourable  inipiession  made  by  their 
conduct,  in  their  tame  submission  to  King  Joseph, 
they  judged  it  expedient  to  issue  a  proclamation  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  and  to  transmit  a  let¬ 
ter  to  each  of  the  Provincial  Governments  in  the 
kingdom.  They  began  their  proclamation,  by  ex* 
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pres  ing  their  confim  nee  that  the  people  of  Madrid 
will  not,  even  at  a  moment  when  the  armies  of 
Spain  a'f  triumphing  over  the  Invincibles  of  Ma¬ 
rengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena,  judge  harshly  and  pre¬ 
maturely  oi  the  principles  and  conduct  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  They  may  be  assured,  that  if  there 
ha\e  been  any  traitors  to  their  Sovereign  and  their 
Country,  m  the  Supreme  Tribunal,  it  will  be  their 
wish  and  endeav  ur,  no  less  than  their  duty,  to  de¬ 
tect  and  punish  them.  But  it  was  more  incumbent 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid,  to  put  themselves  up¬ 
on  their  guard  against  those  (and  they  were  numer¬ 
ous  and  active  amidst  the  confusion  of  the  Capital) 
whose  sole  object  was  to  grow  rich  by  the  plunder 
of  their  countrymen.  From  these  characters  the  city 
ought  to  be  purified,  if  it  wished  to  express  its  grati¬ 
tude  to  heaven  for  the  great  victories  which  the  Spa¬ 
nish  armies  had  obtained  While  the  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  bad  been  exerting  their  energy  and  patriot¬ 
ism  in  the  cause  of  Spain,  the  Capital  had  on  account 
of  the  corruption  ot  its  manners,  been  subject  to  the 
most  dreadful  calamities.  But  it  had  now  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  retrieving  its  character  for  tranquillity  and 
older,  and  of  expiating  its  former  folly  and  delusion. 
The  Council  oi  Castile  could  assure  their  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  that  a  fair  representation  would  rescue  them  alike 
from  the  imputation  of  treachery  or  cowardice.  They 
had  been  placed  in  a  most  arduous  situation.  Not 
a  few  had  been  led  by  fraud,  or  force,  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  Spain ;  yet  at  a  distance  from  their 
country,  unsupported  by  the  exhortation  or  the  ex- 
amp.  oi  their  i  -How-citizens,  and  sui rounded  by 
the  perfidies  and  insults  of  their  tyrant,  they  bad 
preserved,  unsullied,  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to 
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their  legitimate  Sovereign.  It  might  be  difficult  to 
do  away  the  strong  presumption  of  their  guilt,  since 
no  arts  had  been  left  untried,  by  which  their  patri¬ 
otism  might  be  exposed  to  suspicion.  After  a  very 
animated  apostrophe  to  the  armies,  conjuring  their, 
to  hasten  to  Madrid  for  its  protection,  and  where 
they  will  be  received  with  the  gratitude  and  joy  of 
their  relations  and  friends,  the  Council  conclude 
their  proclumation,  by  again  adverting  to  the  chief 
object  of  their  solicitude.  They  pray  that  no  dis¬ 
turbances  may  delay  the  general  satisfaction  and 
joy,  apd  fill  the  city  with  mourning  and  lamenta¬ 
tion ;  and  call  upon  the  inhabitants  to  repose  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  magistrates,  who  will  speedily  and 
effectually  punish  all  who  may  be  guilty  of  any 
excess. 

From  the  nature  of  this  proclamation,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  Council  of  Castile  were  greatly  ap¬ 
prehensive  that  the  people  of  Madrid,  might  not 
only  be  disposed  to  reject  their  authority,  bet  also 
consider  them  unworthy  the  confidence  they  had 
heretofore  enjoyed,  as  their  submission  to  the  ruling 
power  of  France  was  every  way  apparent. 

Their  circular  addresses  to  the  several  provincial 
Juntas,  likewise  displayed  the  same  humble  and 
conciliatory  spirit.  They  profess,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  their  uniform  and  steady  attachment  to  those 
principles  of  loyalty  and  justice  to  their  legitimate 
Sovereign  for  which  they  had  ever  been  distin¬ 
guished;  and  declared,  that  they  had  even  “re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  the  King  whom  the  most  mon¬ 
strous  perfidy  had  designated  for  them,  further,  per¬ 
haps,  than  circumstances  justified.”  The  Council 
of  Castile,  therefore,  felt  assured,  that  the  different 
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Provincial  Juntas  would  be  convinced  of  the  purity 
and  firmness  of  its  principles,  and  of  its  determina¬ 
tion  to  support,  with  all  its  power,  their  lawful 
Sovereign  and  his  rights,  being  ready  to  carry  into 
effect  such  measures  as  might  be  deemed  fnost  ex* 
pedient  and  advisable.  With  respect  to  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  civil  government,  which  the  peculiar  situ- 
tion  of  the  country  demands,  the  Council  of  Castile 
will  confine  itself  to  the  indication  of  a  plan,  in 
which  it  would  concur  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
viz.  that  Deputies  from  it,  and  all  the  Juntas,  should 
confer  on  this  important  subject,  and  arrange  their 
measures  in  such  a  manner,  that  what  they  may  de¬ 
termine  upon,  as  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
kingdom,  may  be  carried  into  execution,  with  as 
much  expedition,  as  the  great  object  they  had  in 
view,  would  permit. 

The  fears  of  the  Council  of  Castile  were  well 
founded,  that  the  Provincial  Juntas  would  not  be 
inclined  to  yield  their  confidence  to  a  body  of  men, 
who  had  acted  under  the  impressions  of  a  selfish 
caution,  at  a  moment  when  the  dearest  interests  of 
their  country  were  at  stake.  In  reply  to  their  cir¬ 
cular  letter,  the  Juntas  of  Gallicia,  and  of  some  of 
the  other  Province.?,  expressed  their  determination 
To  abide  by  the  decision  of  that  of  Seville,  who,  by 
the  soundness  of  the  judgment  they  had  displayed 
in  their  various  addresses,  and  the  promptness  and 
vigour  with  which  they  had  directed  their  military 
operations,  had  gained  them  the  esteem  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  It  was  nevertheless  necessary  that  a  Su¬ 
preme  Junta,  to  act  in  the  name  and, in  the  behalf 
of  Spain,  should  be  called  ;  and  notwithstanding 
Madrid  might  be  objected  to  as  the  seat  of  its  assem- 
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bly,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  enemy’s  forces,  yet  on 
many  accounts  it  must  be  considered  as  the  most 
proper  place. 

The  Junta  of  Seville  prepared  to  surrender  their 
functions,  when  the  good  of  their  country,  for  which 
they  had  alone  assumed  them,  no  longer  required 
or  admitted  of  their  separate  and  independent  exer¬ 
cise.  But  before  they  laid  them  down,  they  issued, 
in  substance,  the  following  highly  important  Mani¬ 
festo.  Which  commences  by  observing,  “  That  the 
defence  of  their  Country,  their  King,  their  La  ws,  and 
their  Religion,  and  all  the  Rights  of  Man,  had  alike 
been  trodden  down  and  violated,  in  a  manner  which 
is  without  example,  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
Napoleon  I.  who  had  compelled  the  whole  nation 
to  take  up  arms,  and  choose  itself  a  foruj  of  govern¬ 
ment  best  suited  to  its  difficulties  and  dangers.  In 
consequence  of  which  Supreme  Juntas  had  been 
established,  into  whose  hands  the  rights,  and  ulti¬ 
mate  fate  of  Spain,  had  been  committed. 

The  effects  have  hitherto  most  happily  corre¬ 
sponded  with  the  designs  of  those  who  had  formed 
them.  The  provinces  have  armed  themselves,  and 
have  fought,  and  are  still  fighting  against  the  French, 
in  behalf  of  their  King,  Ferdinand  the  Vllth,  with  a 
valour  and  constancy  of  which,  neither  Oreece,  nor 
Rome,  nor  any  other  nation  of  the  world,  had  any 
idea.  The  only  thing  that  can  impair  theirs  r-ngtb, 
or  frustrate  the  object  they  have  in  view,  is  discord 
and  dissension  among  themselves.  Hence  the  Su¬ 
preme  Junta  drew  up  their  Precautions,  aid  which 
they  had  communicated  in  eve  y  possiole  manner 
Vol.  vu.—no.Tx.  p  d 
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to  all  the  provinces  of  Spain.  Our  enemies  (say 
they)  are  anxious  to  foment  our  divisions,  Human 
passions,  personal  interests  ill  understood,  the  ig¬ 
norance,  the  weakness,  the  blindness  of  men,  may, 
perhaps,  without  their  knowing  it,  assist  the  evil 
designs  of  our  enemies,  and  thus  destroy  a  begining 
so  glorious,  and  facilitate  and  consummate  the  en¬ 
tire  ruin  of  Spain.  Against  this  it  is  our  duty,  as 
Spaniards,  to  guard,  and  we  are  always  ready  to 
hear  the  opinions  of  the  other  provinces,  and  to 
amend  our  own  errors,  wherever  it  shall  be  shewn 
we  have  committed  any.  One  method  of  escaping 
from  the  evils  of  disunion,  was  carefully  to  refrain 
from  all  conversations  relative  to  the  eventful  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  Cortes  of  I7S<?, 
had  already  made  a  final  settlement  of  this,  and 
which  ought,  in  future,  to  be  the  rule.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  both  absurd  and  dangerous,  to  dispute  about 
the  succession,  in  cases  evidently  so  remote ;  and 
the  provinces  ought  to  conform  themselves,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  general  expression,  Hereditary  Suc¬ 
cession,  according  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Monarchy. 

But  another  question  had  been  agitated  by  the 
various  Juntas  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  likely  to 
involve  in  it  the  most  serious  mischiefs,  unless  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  utmost  moderation  and  calmness. 

This  question  related  to  the  creation  of  a  Supreme 
Government,  which  may  unite  the  sovereign  autho¬ 
rity  of  all  the  provinces,  till  the  restoration  of  Fer¬ 
dinand.  On  this  point  the  Supreme  Junta  fully 
expressed  their  approbation,  declaiing,  that  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present  time,  they  were  per- 
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suaded  that  such  a  Supreme  Government  was  es¬ 
sentially  wanting  to  the  security  of  the  state,  and 
that  without  it,  the  country  was  in  danger  of  being 
completely  ruined  by  its  enemies.  Nor  were  they 
singular  in  this  instance;  various  Supreme  Juntas, 
and  military  chiefs,  had  already  expressed  their 
conviction  of  this  truth.  The  confidence  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and,  consequently,  the  public  funds,  and  the 
capitals  of  individuals,  must  have  a  civil  govern¬ 
ment  for  their  supped,  to  which  the  military  may 
be  subordinate.  Without  the  former,  the  latter  would 
often  employ  violence,  with  a  view  of  acquiring 
that  confidence  which  it  could  otherwise  never  at¬ 
tain.  Let  us  not  vainly  Hatter  ourselves  with  notions 
of  Roman  dictators,  and  the  other  military  chiefs 
of  the  ancient  republics.  They  were  placed  under 
very  prudent  restraints,  and  the  duration  of  their 
authority  was  limited  to  a  very  short  period.  The 
dangers  of  complete  despotism  and  usurpation,  kept 
them  in  continual  alarm,  and  compelled  them  to 
take  very  rigorous  precautions,  which  are  very  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  habits  of  modern  times.  Spain 
has  derived  a  lesson  from  the  history  of  past  ages. 
She  has  never  thought  of  appointing  a  military  dic¬ 
tator. 

But  who  is  to  create  this  Supreme  Civil  Go¬ 
vernment  ? — who  are  to  compose  it  ? — where  shall 
be  its  place  of  residence? — what  the  extent  of  its 
authority?  How  shall  it  be  established  without  in¬ 
terrupting  the  public  tranquillity,  and  producing 
disunion  among  the  provinces  ?  How  is  the  public 
opinion  to  be  so  regulated,  as,  without  opposing  it, 
this  tianquillity  shall  be  attained,  and  all  risk  o£ 
disturbance  obviated  ?  These  are  important  and 
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serious  questions,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  io 
examine,  solely  influenced  by  our  anxiety  to  pro¬ 
mate  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

We  have  been  told,  that  the  old  Council  of  Cas¬ 
tile  should  convoke  the  Cortes,  and  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  should  be  executed  under  its  authority. 

The  Council  of  Castile,  though  a  lawful  assembly, 
never  convoked  the  Cortes  Why,  then,  should  we 
give  it  an  authority  it  does  not  possess?  Is  it  be- 
caufe  it  lent  the  whole  weight  of  its  influence  to 
such  important  changes,  with  regard  to  which  it 
had  no  powers,  nor  any  authority  whatsoever?  Is 
it  because  it  has  acted  in  opposition  to  those  funda¬ 
mental  laws,  which  it  was  established  to  preserve 
and  defend?  Is  it  because  it  afforded  every  facility 
to  the  enemy  to  usurp  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  to 
destroy  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  crown, 
and  the  dynasty  legally  in  possession,  in  order  to 
seat  on  the  throne  a  foreigner,  destitute  even  of 
the  shadow  of  a  title  to  it;  for  it  is  manifest  that 
the  renunciation  of  Charles  the  IVth  in  his  favour, 
gave  him  no  such  claim  ?  What  confidence  could  the 
Spanish  nation  place  in  a  government  created  bv  an 
authority  invalid  and  illegal,  ano  which  had  also 
rendered  itself  svspu  ted  by  the  previous  commission  of 
acts  of  so  horrible  a  description,  that  they  mat,  be  justly 
ranked ,  with  the  must  atrocious  enemies  against  the 
country. 

The  Council  of  Castile  being  thus  excluded  from 
all  con.-ideraiion,  who  should  convoke  the  Cortes, 
th  authority  to  convoke  them  is  a  part  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  and  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  King.  To  any 
other  authority  the  province-  would  nut  sut unit. 

In  this  situation,  iu  which  the  kingdom  found  it- 
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self  suddenly  without  a  government — a  situation 
equally  unknown  to  thp  history  and  the  laws  of 
Spain — the  people  legally  resumed  the  power  of 
appointing  a  government.  In  the  Juntas,  there¬ 
fore,  thus  created  by  the  people,  the  Supreme  Power 
is  deposited,  and  in  virtue  of  that  power  they  have 
governed,  and  do  govern  with  real  authority.  It  is, 
therefore,  inconteftible,  that  the  Supreme  Juntas 
have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  electing  those 
who  are  to  compose  the  Supreme  Government,  as 
the.  only  means  of  protecting  and  preserving  the 
Kingdom  which  has  been  entrusted  to  them  for 
that  purpose.  And  whom  shall  the  Supreme  Junta 
elect  ?  Most  certainly  individuals  of  their  own  body, 
for  they  alone  derive  their  power  from  the  people, 
and  it  is  in  their  constituent  members  that  the  people 
have  reposed  their  intire  confidence.  Hence,  if  there 
be  any  province,  in  which  the  military  power  has  alone 
been  retained,  results  the  absolute  necessity  of  con¬ 
stituting  Supreme  Juntas,  in  which  the  power  of  the 
people  shall  reside,  and  by  which  they  may  act,  in 
order  that  the  concentration  of  the  legitimate  power  of 
the  people,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Civil  Government, 
shall  proceed  from  the  free  choice  of  those  who  pos¬ 
sess  the  confidence  of  the  people,  as  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances,  no  Supreme  Government  can  be 
legitimate,  unless  it  has  its  origin  in  the  free  consent  of 
the  people. 

It  seems,  then,  to  be  indispensiby  necessary,  that 
all  the  Supreme  Juntas,  meeting  on  the  same  day, 
should  each  elect,  from  among  their  own  members, 
two  Deputies,  to  form  the  Supreme  Government; 
and  the  person  so  elected  should,  from  the  moment, 
d  d  3 
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be  reputed  and  actually  be  respected,  as  the  Gover¬ 
nors  General  or  the  Kingdom,  and  as  such  they 
should  be  universally  acknowledged  and  obeyed. 

The  Supreme  Juntas  will,  in  i  he  first  instance,  ap¬ 
point  a  place  which  shall  be  the  seat  of  the  Supreme 
Go-  ernment,  and  which  ought  to  be  at  a  distance 
from  all  dangers  of  war  ;  and  should,  as  a  claim  to 
preference,  possess  other  advantages  of  a  local  na¬ 
ture.  Seville  conceives  herself  to  possess  all  those 
advantages,  but  has  no  anxiety  to  be  selected;  for 
she  will  most  cordially  sacrifice  all  her  claims  to 
what  the  other  Supreme  Juntas  shall  decide  to  be 
for  the  general  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Junta  of  Seville  concluded  their  Manifesto, 
by  a  spirited  refutation  of  the  calumnies  and  false- 
>  by  which  they  have  been  attacked,  and  by  a 


candid-appeal  to  those  services  which  they  had  ren? 
dered  their  country. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

Remarks  on  the  Spanish  Character,  as  connected 
xoith  the  Events  of  the  present  War. — State  and  In¬ 
fluence  of  the  Spanish  Clergy. — Cruelties  of  the  Insur¬ 
gents  towards  the  French,  as  well  as  their  own  Country¬ 
men.— Disposition  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Annies. 
— Address  to  the  Biscayans. — Capture  of  Bilboa  by 
the  French,  and  re-taken  by  the  Patriots. 

Notwithstanding  Spain  contains  a  great 

number  of  enlightened  characters,  who,  actuated 
by  a  laudable  desire  to  see  their  country  rendered 
prosperous  and  happy  by  a  legitimate  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  freed  from  the  abuses  to  which  it 
has  so  long  been  subject,  yet,  it  also  abounds  with 
many  persons,  who,  under  the  mistaken  influence 
of  a  religious  zeal,  are  ready  to  commit  every  ex¬ 
cess  in  defence  of  its  antient  superstitions.  Not 
less  than  one-third  of  the  kingdom  is  in  possession 
of  the  Secular  Clergy,  who,  equally  ignorant  and 
indolent,  exercise  the  most  unbounded  authority 
over  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people, 
and  to  whom  the  latter  owe  every  stimulus  and 
incentive  to  love  or  to  hatred. 

From  the  evil  of  fanaticism,  has  sprung  the  des¬ 
truction  of  morals,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  en¬ 
courage  the  progress  of  the  former,  in  the  way  it 
has  heretofore  existed,  in  order  to  revive  all  the 
exorbitant  powers,  and  dreadful  effects  of  the  In¬ 
quisition.  The  monks  being  extremely  numerous, 
only  atone  for  the  rigid  celibacy  they  observe,  by 
every  species  of  mental  and  sensual  debauchery.. 
The  conscience,  seared  by  the  practice  of  absolu- 
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tion,  becomes  reconciled,  it  has  been  said,  to  the 
strangest  of  all  phenomenons,  “  theoretic  piety 
and  practical  vice,  united  in  bonds  almost  indisso¬ 
luble/’ 

Spain  has  been  computed,  by  most  writers,  to 
contain  11,000,000  of  inhabitants,  but  Feyjoy,  a 
Spanish  writer,  estimates  the  population  at  only 
9,250,000.  It  contains  144,61 6  square  miles, 
which,  taking  the  largest  estimate  of  its  popula¬ 
tion,  leave  about  76  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile, 
while  France  yields  178,  and  Eugland  169.  This 
striking  defect,  in  a  country  at  one  time  the  most 
populous  in  Europe,  has  been  ascribed  to  two 
causes;  the  numerous  emigrations  to  America,  and 
the  indolence  of  the  natives,  who  will  not  labour 
to  procure  by  husbandry  and  agriculture,  subsistance 
for  their  families,  while  the  despotism  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  power  of  the  ecclesiastics,  has 
tended  greatly  to  impoverish  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  to  lessen  the  population,  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  industry  of  its  inhabitants.  According  to 
the  returns  made  to  the  government,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  Spanish  Clergy  stand  as  follows : 


Parochial  Clergy . . . 16,689 

Assistants . 5,771 

Sextons  (Sacristans)  .  10,873 

Acolitos,  persons  who  assist  at  the  altar .  5,503 

Ordinados  de  patrimonio,  having  a  patrimony 

of  three  reals  a  day...  . . 13,244 

Ordinados  de  minores,  with  inferior  officers...  10,774 

Canons  of  Cathedrals,  called  Beneficiados .  23,692 

Monks . 61,617 

Nuns .  32,500 

Beatas  . ■, .  1,130 

Syndics,  persons  who  collect  for  the  Mendicants  4,127 
Inquisitors  . . 2,705 


Total  183,62.5 
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The  Archbishoprics  are  eight;  Bishoprics  46.  The 
most  opulent  see  is  that  of  Toledo,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  yield  annually  100,000/.  Thus,  taking 
the  laiger  estimate  of  population  before  mentioned, 
the  ecclesiastics  and  persons  holding  offices  under 
the  church  in  Spain,  are,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  population,  as  one  to  58  nearly  !  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  this  host  of  clergy,  it  is  allowed  by  all 
who  have  had  a  favourable  opportunity  of  estimat¬ 
ing  the  characters  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  there  is  as  little  true  moral  religion  in  Spain,  as 
in  any  country  under  heaven. 

The  , fanaticism  of  the  Spaniards,  their  absurd 
confidence  in  the  intercession  of  saints,  and  their 
childish  and  foolish  partiality  to  relics,  are  almost 
beyond  belief.  In  Catalonia  every  company  of  ar- 
tizans,  and  every  ship  that  sails,  is  under  the.  im¬ 
mediate  protection  of  some  patron.  Besides  folio 
volumes,  which  testify  the  innumerable  miracles 
performed  by  our  Lady  in  Montserrat,  every  subor¬ 
dinate  shrine  is  loaded  with  votive  tablets.  This 
has  been  the  parent  of  presumption,  and  among 
the  merchants  has  brought  many  families  to  want. 
The  companies  of  insurance  in  the  American  war, 
hating  each  of  than  its Juvovrite  saint,  such  as  San 
Ramon  de  Penajorte,  La  Virgen  de  ta  mercea,  and 
others,  associated  m  form  by  articles  ol  partner¬ 
ship,  and  named  in  every  policy  of  .nsuranee;  and 
having,  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  allotted 
to  them  their  correspondent  dividend,  the  sapie  as 
to  any  other  partner,  they  conduced,  that,  with 
such  powerful  associates,  it  was  not  possible  lor 
them  to  tuff,  r  loss!  Linder  this  persuasion,  liny 
ventured*  about  the  year  1799,  to  uisuie  the  French 
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West  Indiamen  at  fifty  per  cent,  when  the  English 
and  Dutch  had  refused  to  do  it  at  any  premium. 
By  this  fatal  stroke,  all  the  insuring  companies,  exr 
cept  two,  were  ruined.  The  government  of  Spain, 
as  is  well  known,  is  the  most  despotic  in  Europe ; 
the  nobility  enjoy  great  privileges:  no  grandee  can 
be  apprehended  for  any  crime  without  an  order 
from  the  King.  The  Cortes,  or  Parliaments,  which 
formerly,  especially  in  Castille,  had  greater  pow¬ 
er  and  privileges  than  those  of  England,  are 
now  abolished,  and  no  vestige  of  liberty,  to  guard 
the  people  from  the  tyranny  of  their  superiors,  is 
found  to  exist  in  this  once  free  and  independant 
country. 

Having  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the 
partial  success  of  the  Patriots,  in  their  several  ac¬ 
tions  with  the  French  army,  we  feel  it  incumbent 
on  us  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  official  state¬ 
ments  made  by  order  of  the  Emperor  of  France, 
respecting  those  military  operations. 

Much  blame  and  censure  has  been  attributed  to 
the  English  faction,  in  promoting,  for  their  own 
interest,  that  spirit  of  revolt  which  has  been  so 
generally  manifest  in  all  the  provinces  of  Spain. 
To  this  faction,  Buonaparte  lias  ascribed  tire  dis* 
position  of  the  Spaniards  to  throw  off  their  alliance 
with  France;  and  1ms  imputed  to  them,  and  their 
artifice,  all  the  evils  and  disorders  that  have  re¬ 
sulted  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  At  the  same 
time,  these  statements  deprecate  the  folly  and 
blindness,  as  well  as  the  superstitious  of  the  Span¬ 
iards. 

They  observe,  that  miracles'  were  solemnly  pro¬ 
claimed  at  Saragossa,  Valadolid,  Yalentia,  Se- 
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ville,  &C. ;  which  juggles  were  only  calculated  to 
dishonour  religion,  notwithstanding  they  were  most 
cordially  and  sincerely  believed  by  a  great  body  of 
the  people,  for  whose  deliverance,  or  rather  mis¬ 
guidance,  they  were  wrought.  A  party  on  the  sea 
coast,  known  from  their  long  hatred  to  France, 
had  excited  the  people  to  make  a  common  cause 
v^ith  England,  in  order  to  procure  the  freedom  of 
commerce,  while  they  affected  to  participate  in  all 
those  superstitious  errors,  by  which  the  minds  of 
the  more  vulgar  had  been  inflamed.  From  this 
disposition,  sprung  the  most  fatal,  disorders.  The 
Councellor  of  State,  Don  Miguel  Saavedra,  who 
was  also  Captain  General  of  Valencia,  in  endeav¬ 
ouring  to  appease  the  views  of  the  Insurgents  lost 
his  head,  which  was  placed  on  a  pike,  and  carried 
round  all  the  streets,  and  finally  placed  on  the  top 
of  a  pillar ;  while  the  Marquis  d’Enerva,  whoavas 
threatened  with  the  same  fate,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  the  fury  of  the  mob. 

The  crew  of  a  French  ship,  which,  being  chaced 
by  an  English  frigate,  sought  protection  in  a 
Spanish  port,  where,  however,  they  were  impris¬ 
oned,  and  in  a  transport  of  rage  put  to  death. 
The  Junta,  who  were  compelled  to  sanction  these 
proceedings,  on  pain  of  death,  formally  complained 
of  the  author  of  these  cruelties,  consigning  him  to 
general  detestation,  and  particularizing  him  by  the 
name  of  Balthazar  Calbo,  an  attendant  upon  the 
altar,  and  a  member  of  the  chapter  of  St.  Isidro, 
at  Madrid. 

At  Cuenca,  the  Corregidor  and  Intendant  were 
put  in  irons,  and  carried  oft'  by  the  riotoi\s  pea¬ 
santry,  who,  before  their  departure,  pillaged  the 
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houses  of  the'se  two  worthy  magistrates,  and  treated 
their  families  with  the  greatest  cruelty 

At  Carthugena,  the  people  put  to  death  the  Go. 
vernor,  who  had  for  a  long  period,  enjoyed  the 
esteem  of  all  ranks. 

At  Grenada,  General  Truxillos,  the  Governor  of 
Malaga,  was  put  to  death  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
dragged  his  body  through  the  streets,  hacked  it  in 
pieces,  and  afterwards  consigned  it  to  the  flames. 

At  Algesiras,  the  French  Consul  was  imprisoned, 
and  a  mutinous  rabble  demanded  his  head,  but 
the  firmness  of  the  better  disposed  inhabitants,  pre¬ 
vented  this  additional  atrocity. 

At  St.  Lucar.  de  Barameida,  the  Governor  of  the 
place,  a  general  of  distinguished  rank  and  merit, 
•was  massacred  by  the  people. 

At  Jaen,  the  peasantry  compelled  the  citizens  to 
abandon  their  houses  and  property,  killed  the  Cor- 
regidor,  and  plundered  the  town. 

Seville,  having  planted  the  standard  of  insurrec¬ 
tion,  formed  a  Junta  of  Insurgents,  and  a  corps 
of  soldiers  from  St.  Roche  and  Cadiz,  who,  seduced 
by  the  great  pay  promised  them,  repaired  to  their 
standard.  The  first  proof  afforded  of  their  prowess, 
was  the  murder  of  Count  de  Aguila,  one  of  the 
worthiest  men  in  Seville.  A  Captain  of  smugglers 
was  appointed  Commander- in  Chief  of  a  body  of 
monks,  deserters,  and  smugglers. 

At  Carolina,  the  Corregidor  who  wished  to  re¬ 
press  the  tumult,  was  beheaded  by  the  people. 
Occurrences  no  less  horrible  took  place  in  the 
provinces  of  Navarre,  Arragon,  and  Catalonia. 

At  Saragossa,  the  peasants  shoi  the  Colonel  of 
the  King’s  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  33  officers  of 
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their  part)’,  against  whom  they  mutinied,  were  put 
to  death  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  The  same  ran¬ 
cour  against  all  authority,  and  every  person  in¬ 
vested  with  a  public  character,  produced  events  no 
less  cruel  in  Estremadura  and  the  Castiles. 

At  Badajoz,  the  Insurgents  demanded  that  they 
should  be  embodied  and  armed,  when  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  Bishop,  presented  tnemselves  at  a  balcony, 
admonishing  the  multitude  to  return  to  a  state  of 
tranquility.  The  more  furious  among  them  would 
listen  to  no  advice,  but  rushing  into  the  palace, 
seized  on  the  person  of  the  Governor,  and  having 
dragged  him  as  far  as  the  Palmas-gate,  put  him  to 
death  in  a  most  shocking  manner ;  then  stripping 
the  body,  presented  it,  bleeding,  to  his  wife,  while 
they  were  engaged  in  plundering  the  palace. 

At  Valladolid,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  from 
General  Cuesta,  Don  Miguel  Ceballos,  General  of 
Engineers,  was  thrown  into  the  prison  of  Carbo- 
nero,  but  the  Insurgents  having  forced  him  from 
thence,  hewed  him  to  pieces  on  the  Campo  Grande, 
in  the  p;esence  of  his  wife  and  children;  and  tear¬ 
ing  him  joint  by  joint,  carried  his  several  limbs  in 
triumph  through  the  streets. 

At  Alavera,  the  Corregidor  attempted  to  punish 
some  of  the  rioters,  but  they  demanded  his  head ; 
owing,  however,  to  the  courage  of  a  few  brave 
individuals,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  with 
his  life. 

The  provinces  of  Leon  and  Asturias,  were,  at  the 
same  tirfie,  the  theatre  of  scenes  equally  bloody. 

At  Corunna,  General  Filaaigeira  endeavoured  to 
pacify  the  peasantry  by  mild  measures,  but  he  would 
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have  been  killed  by  a  musket-shot,  had  not  an 
artillery  officer  placed  himself  before  his  person, 
and  thus  saved  his  life.  On  the  following  da}', 
the  Insurgents  got  possession  of  his  palace,  which 
they  destroyed,  while  the  Governor  fled  for  an 
asylum  to  the  cloister  of  St.  Domingo. 

At  Ferrol,  the  bouse  of  the  Lieutenant-general 
of  Marine,  Obreson,  was  plundered  ;  and  that  officer 
being  discovered  in  the  manufactory  of  Isquiendo, 
was  thrown  into  the  prison  of  St.  Anthony.  In 
the  province  of  Leon,  the  peasantry  entered  into 
several  cities,  towrns,  and  villages,  beheading  many 
of  the  most  respectable  burghers.  Among  whom 
was  the  Govern®r  of  Corunna,  the  Corregidor 
Leon,  and  Count  Castro  Fuerte,  Colonel  of  the 
militia  of  Valto,  who,  it  is  said,  were  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  executioner  by  General  C uesta. 

Every  where  those,  who,  from  their  worth,  rank, 
virtue,  or  fortune,  possessed  any  share  of  esteem, 
became  victims  to  these  riotous  proceedings,  while 
the  committees  of  insurrection  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  public  treasure,  and  spread  the 
reign  of  terror  among  all  the  well  disposed  inhabit¬ 
ants. 

The  ministers,  and  members  of  the  Junta  of 
Madrid,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  government, 
employed  every  means  of  pacification,  but  their 
efforts  were  unavailing,  and  they  were  unable  to 
bring  back  to  obedience  an  ignorant  and  fanatical 
people,  led  astray  by  superstition  and  artifice,  and 
who  abandoned  themselves  to  the  seductive  power 
and  allurements  of  plunder. 

Such  was  the  agitation,  such  the  inevitable  re¬ 
sult  of  a  state  of  insecurity,  into  which  a  bad 
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government  had  plunged  the  Spanish  nation.  It 
was  prepared  and  excited  into  activity  by  the  ar¬ 
tifices  of  England,  and  the  perversion  of  public 
opinion,  arising  from  the  concurrence  of  political 
and  party  feelings,  encouraged  by  the  higher  pow¬ 
ers.  Jt  was,  therefore,  necessary ‘for  France  to  have 
recourse  to  arms,  in  order  to  repress  these  ex¬ 
cesses,  and  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  evil  dis¬ 
posed. 

For  this  purpose,  Marshal  Bessieres  had  directed 
several  detachments  towards  Logronno,  Saragossa, 
Segovia,  Valladolid,  and  St.  Andero,  who,  though 
inconsiderable  in  number,  had  every  where  proved 
themselves  successful. 

The  town  of  Logronno  was  in  a  state  of  insur¬ 
rection,  and  chose  for  its  commander  a  stone  mason, 
known  to  be  one  of  the  worst  characters  in  the 
district.  General  Verdier  having  received  orders 
to  march  thither  with  two  battalions,  surrounded 
the  place,  and  put  the  Insurgents  to  flight,  having 
taken  from  them  six  pieces  of  bad  artillery. 

The  above  official  representation  of  the  French 
military  operations  in  Spain,  proceeds  further  to 
shew  the  false  and  exaggerated  accounts  which 
have  been  published  and  circulated  in  England, 
respecting  the  success  of  the  Insurgents. 

It  states,  that  the  French  having  entered  Spain 
as  friends,  and  having  acted  in  concert  with  the 
Ministers,  and  the  Councils,  and  the  principal 
Burghers,  were  unwilling  to  disarm  the  Spanish 
troops,  and  for  a  long  time  restrained  themselves 
from  any  sort  of  hostilities,  but  the  result  has 
made  it  appear  how  fatal  this  generosity  has  proved 
to  the  French. 
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In  adverting  to  the  several  battles  that  had  taken 
place  between  the  Insurgents,  and  the  troops  of 
Buonaparte,  it  appears,  with  the  solitary  exception 
of  the  surrender  of  Dupont’s  army,  that  the  French 
were  almost  uniformly  victorious. 

The  different  armies  of  Buonaparte  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  accurate  and  moderate  calcu¬ 
lation,  amounted  nearly  to  100,000.  Of  these, 
20,000,  the  original  force  under  Dupont,  was  stati¬ 
oned  in  the  Southern  division  of  the  kingdom. 
Bessieres  and  Lassalles,  with  upwards  of  25,000 
men,  occupied  the  rear  of  the  provinces  of  Asturias 
and  Be  ay,  on  the  plains  of  Castile.  The  defeat 
of  Cue»ta  at  the  battle  of  llio  Seco,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  junction  of  their  respective  armies  under 
Generals  Montou,  Dasmagnae,  and  others,  enabled 
Bessieres  to  proceed  towards  the  frontiers  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  the  force  under 
Junot.  This  force  which  was  inadequate  to  any 
offensive  movements  against  Spain,  amounted,  at 
least,  to  20,000  men.  During  the  early  operations 
ot  Marshal  Bessieres,  disturbances  had  also  broken 
out  in  the  Southern  extremities  of  Navarre  and 
Arragon.  General  Lefebvre  advanced  from  Pam- 
peluna,  at  the  head  of  3,000  men,  consisting  of 
light  troops  of  the  first  regiment  of  the  Vistula. 
He  advanced  towards  Teudela,  where  a  body  of 
from  3  to  4,000  men  arrived  from  Saragossa.  He 
attacked  and  routed  them,  taking  from  them  six 
pieces  of  cannon.  Having  punished  the  chief  of 
the  Insurgents,  he  caused  the  bridge  over  the  Ebro, 
that  had  been  destroyed,  to  be  replaced. 

The  English  cruizers  having  landed  some  emis- 
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saries  at  Bilboa,  the  people  of  that  city  were  ex¬ 
cited  to  take  up  arms.  General  Merlin  marched 
against  that  place  with  two  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
and  two  regiments  of  infantry;  and  having  carried 
two  monastries  by  storm,  disarmed  the  Insurgents, 
and  re-established  the  government  of  the  province. 
The  loss  of  the  Insurgents  amounted  to  500  men, 
while  that  of  the  French  consisted  only  of  three 
killed,  and  twelve  wounded.  Such  is  the  abstract 
of  the  events  of  the  campaign  in  Spain,  as  recorded 
in  the  official  papers  of  France. 

Although  the  defeat  of  Dupont  had  occasioned  a 
retrograde  movement  of  the  different  corps  of  the 
French  troops  in  Spain,  yet,  as  soon  as  these  had 
formed  a  junction  with  each  other,  on  the  confines 
of  Navarre,  they  did  not  seem  inclined  to  push 
their  retreat  any  further.  Joseph  Buonaparte  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  army,  but  its  chief  command  was 
committed  to  the  handsof  Marshal  Bessieres.  About 
the  beginning  of  September,  the  French  head-quar¬ 
ters  were  at  Logronno,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
different  corps  of  the  Patriots  were  endeavouring 
to  unite,  in  order  to  compel  the  French  beyond 
the  Pyrennees.  The  occupation  of  the  line  of  the 
Ebro,  was  anxiously  sought  and  contended  for  by 
both  armies,  as  it  afforded  some  of  the  best  posi¬ 
tions,  as  well  for  attack  as  resistance.  The  French 
force  consisted  about  this  time  of  40,000,  that  of 
the. Spaniards  might  probably  reach  100,000,  which 
was  under  the  joint  command  of  Palafox,  Castanos, 
and  Blake.  General  Reding  was  stationed  at  Gua- 
.darama.  The  army  of  Valencia,  and  Murcia, 
amounting  to  24,000,  about  the  beginning  of  Gc- 
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tober,  took  up  its  station  near  Tudela,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  which  were  20,000  Frenchmen ;  these 
endeavoured  to  make  up  for  their  inferiority  in 
point  of  numbers,  by  occupying  the  strongest  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  Ebro,  connected  with  their  garrison 
and  fortress  at  Pampeluna.  It  was  the  plan  of  the 
Spanish  Generals,  if  they  could  possibly  effect  it, 
to  surround  their  enemy;  or,  by  breaking  his  line, 
force  him  to  an  unequal  -engagement.  As  the  first 
object  appeared  most  within  the  power  of  the  Spanish 
army,  they  had  recourse  to  many  attempts  to  accom¬ 
plish  it.  Palafox  and  Blake,  who  commanded  the 
Eastern  and  Western  wings,  pushed  forward,  so  as 
to  throw  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  army  into  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  the  points  of  which  extended 
beyond  the  flanks  of  the  enemy.  While  these  two 
Generals  thus  manoeuvred,  they  trusted  to  the  main 
and  centre  force  under  Castanos,  in  routing  the 
centre  of  the  French.  It  was  soon,  however,  dis¬ 
covered,  that  the  latter  greatly  surpassed  the  Patriots 
in  point  of  generalship,  who,  notwithstanding  their 
superiority  of  number,  were  unable  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  centre  of  the  French,  or  10  out¬ 
flank  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  compel  their 
retreat.  To  whatever  movement  the  Spanish  Com¬ 
manders  directed  their  attentions,  the  foresight  and 
skill  of  their  opponents,  constantly  opposed  obsta¬ 
cles  to  their  success,  and  rendered  their  schemes 
abortive. 

The  French,  it  is  true,  found  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  quitting  Burgos,  which  they  had 
taken  possession  of  a  e  cord  time  after  their  re¬ 
treat,  in  order  to  concentrate  their  forces  between. 
Vittoria  and  Pampeluna.  But,  within  this  space 
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on  the  North  side  of  the  Ebro,  in  a  country  na¬ 
turally  favoured,  from  the  number  of  rivers  with 
which  it  is  intersected,  they  bade  defiance  to  the 
superior  force,  and  the  various  manoeuvres  of  the 
Spanish  Generals. 

Blake  appears  to  have  executed  his  project  of 
outflanking  that  part  of  the  enemies  force,  which 
were  opposed  to  him,  far  better  than  Palafox, 
who  commanded  the  opposite  wing,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  former  was  so  extremely  deficient  in  ca¬ 
valry. 

For  several  weeks  the  two  armies  continued  thus 
situated,  while  the  French  had  the  ocean  on  their 
right,  the  province  of  Arragon  on  their  left,  and 
the  Ebro  in  the  front  of  them.  Within  these  cir¬ 
cumscribed  limits,  their  sole  object  was  to  repel  any 
attacks  that  might  be  made  upon  them,  and  to 
guard  against  such  attempts  as  the  Spaniards  were 
constantly  endeavouring  to  make  in  order  to  sur¬ 
round  them.  About  the  middle  of  October  their 
forces  were  disposed  in  the  following  manner :  at 
Bilboa  they  had  14,000  men;  at  Orozes  10,000; 
at  Vittoria  13,000;  at  Kasia  6,000;  at  Milagro 
5,000;  at  Olite  3,000;  in  the  fortress  of  Pampe- 
luna  they  had  nearly  7,000 ;  and  in  Lutz,  which 
they  had  intrenched,  there  was  a  force  of  3,000. 
From  this  enumeration  it  will  clearly  appear  that 
reinforcements  had  already  been  sent  them.  At 
the  same  time  the  Spanish  army  were  still  extended 
beyond  the  wings  of  the  French,  who  appeared  to 
be,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  completely  within 
the  power  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Western,  or  Gal- 
lician  army  which  was  stationed  at  Guennes,  near 
Bilboa,  amounted  to  nearly  3,000  raea;  and  at 
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Luyaudo  and  Valmosed  were  two  other  divisions, 
forming  together  not  less  than  16,000  men.  At 
Orduna  a  smaller  division  of  3,000  men  were  stati- 
oned,  while  the  city  of  Burgos,  in  the  rear  of  the 
army,  was  occupied  by  4,000;  the  van  of  the  Gal- 
lician  army,  consisting  of  about  7,000,  had  pushed 
themselves  beyond  Bilboa,  with  the  intention  of 
cutting  off  the  communication  between  different 
parts  of  the  French  forces.  The  Gallician  army, 
therefore,  by  this  statement,  amounted  to  nearly 
40,000  men.  The  main  body  of  the  army  of  Castile, 
consisting  of  10,000  men,  was  stationed  at  Medina 
and  Frias,  while  the  van  of  4,000,  occupied  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ebro  at  Espejo.  The  armies  of 
Arragon  and  Valeneia,  under  the  command  of  Pa- 
lafox,  were  stationed  near  Saragossa,  with  the  double 
view  of  protecting  that  town  and  co-operating  with 
the  other  two  armies  of  Spain.  The  army  of  Es- 
tramadura,  amounting  to  13,000  men,  was  stationed 
at  Aranda. 

Such  was  the  disposition  and  inactive  state  of  the 
two  armies  down  to  the  middle  of  October.  A  few 
weeks  at  most  might,  perhaps,  have  decided  the 
fate  of  Spain,  and  freed  them  from  the  yoke  of  their 
new  master;  but  the  Patriots  were  unwilling  to 
hazard  a  general  action.  This  appears  to  have  been 
strictly  conformable  to  the  celebrated  Precautions 
issued  by  the  Junta  of  Seville,  which  only  recom¬ 
mended  the  Cutting  off  the  supplies,  and  harrassing 
the  detached  parts  of  the  enemy's  army,  as  the 
safest  and  most  prudent  manner  the  Patriots  could 
adopt.  We  shall  forbear  to  offer  any  comments  of 
our  own,  on  the  apparent  want  of  skill  and  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  generals. 
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in  not  leading  their  troops  into  a  general  engage¬ 
ment,  at  a  period  when  their  superioii  y  in  numbers 
alone,  must  almost  have  insured  them  success.  The 
Precautions  even  of  the  Junta  of  Seville-  ought  to 
have  been  superceded  on  such  an  occasion;  as  it  is 
clearly  evident  the  observance  of  them,  at  such  a 
juncture,  could  not  fail  greatly  to  interfere  with  the 
laurels  of  victory,  that  might,  otherwise,  have  been 
so  easily  reaped  by  the  Spanish  general. 

Spain  had  now  collected  all  her  force,  and  yet 
was  unwilling  to  exert  it  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
country,  from  the  greatly  inferior  numbers  and 
presence  of  a  French  army.  If  the  Patriots  were 
unable  to  drive  the  remains  of  the  French  army 
beyond  the  Pyrennees,  or  compel  their  retreat,  after 
they  had  once  concentrated  their  troops,  and  taken 
up  what  they  had  deemed  a  strong  and  secure  posi¬ 
tion,  what  could  be  expected  Irorn  them  when  Buo¬ 
naparte,  at  the  head  of  a  superior  force,  should  enter 
that  kingdom,  and  carry  on  the  war  in  person. 
When,  thereiore,  the  time  passed  away  without  any 
thing  effectual  being  done  by  the  Patriots,  when  the 
comparatively  small  army  of  40.000  or  60,000 
Frenchmen  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  united 
force  of  the  Patriots,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  if 
many  who  were  sanguine  in  the  cause  of  the  latter, 
should  feel  greatly  cast  down  and  dispirited  as  to 
what  might  prove  the  unfortunate  result  of  tlieir 
winter  campaign. 

But  the  months  of  September  and  October  were 
not,  however,  totally  devoid  of  some  military  opera¬ 
tions,  although  they  were  nyt  so  highly  important 
to  the  glory  and  interest  of  the  Patriots.  The 
province  of  Biscay  had  hitherto  been  restrained, 
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until  the  evacuation  of  Madrid,  and  retreat  of 
the  French  armies,  from  taking  any  share  in  the 
measures  of  the  Patriots.  As  soon,  however,  as 
their  enemy  abandoned  the  Capital,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  above  province,  who  are  a  brave  and  warlike 
people,  formed  a  Junta.  This  junta  addressed  a 
spirited  proclamation'  to  the  Biscayans,  in  which  it 
appeals  forcibly  to  the  unhappy  circumstances  in 
which  they  had  been  placed,  and  which  had  hither¬ 
to  precluded  them  from  offering  their  services  in 
defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Spanish  nation.  But  a 
period  had  at  length  approached  when  the  youth  of 
the  province,  full  of  holy  ardour,  were  flocking  to 
the  standard  of  patriotism;  and  chiefs,  every  way 
worthy  to  lead  them,  would  soon  be  placed  at  their 
head.  The  noble  achievements  of  their  ancestors 
were  set  before  them,  in  order  to  animate  their  pa  ¬ 
triotism.  The  repulse  of  the  Carthaginians  at  one 
time,  and  destruction  of  the  Roman  hosts  at  another, 
were  appealed  to  as  examples  of  their  former  cou¬ 
rage  and  bravery.  With  such  examples  of  the  he¬ 
roism  of  their  ancestors,  the  people  of  Biscay  could 
not  be  inactive  or  cowaidly  in  their  Country’s  cause, 
but  would  prove  that  they  were  the  worthy  descend¬ 
ants  of  those,  who  had  so  honourably  signalized 
themselves,  and  whose  exploits  are  recorded  in  his¬ 
tory.  But  if  they  wished  to  benefit  their  country,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  they  should  be  as  conspicu¬ 
ous  for  their  discipline  and  obedience,  as  for  unity 
among  themselves.  They  had  but  one  interest, 
consequently,  they  ought  to  have  but  one  feeling 
and  one  object  in  view.  The  religion  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  the  country  from  which  they  derived  their 
existence,  and  the  sovereign  who  had  been  placed 
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over  them  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  all  demand¬ 
ed  their  support ;  and  when  such  important  claims 
on  their  valor  and  patriotism  existed,  the  people  of 
Biscay  would  not  be  found  backward  or  deficient. 

Such  an  address,  accompanied  as  it  was,  by  the 
active  and  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people,  in  a  part 
of  Spain,  scarcely  liberated  from  the  presence  of 
the  French,  and  still  exposed  to  their  incursions, 
was  not  likely  to  escape  with  impunity.  Soon  after 
it  was  issued,  Bilboa,  the  principle  portof  Biscay,  was 
entered  by  a  detachment  of  French  troops  from 
Vittoria,  amounting  to  6,000  infantry  and  4,000 
cavalry.  It  was  obliged  to  surrender  by  capitula¬ 
tion,  but,  contrary  to  the  terms  which  were  granted 
it,  the  French  plundered  its  inhabitants.  The  city 
continued  in  possession  of  the  French  till  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September,  when  it  was  retaken  by  a  division 
of  General  Blake’s  army,  under  the  command  of  the 
Marquis  Portaygo.  The  French  garrison  would, 
probably,  have  been  captured,  had  not  some  of  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  Spaniards  forced  upon  them, 
before  the  main  army  was  sufficiently  advanced  and 
prepared  for  the  attack.  The  Spaniards  displayed 
considerable  courage,  and  the  loss  of  the  French 
amounted  to  about  400  men.  The  inhabitants  were 
quite  overjoyed  in  being  freed  from  the  power  of 
their  enemy  and  restored  to  their  country’s  cause ; 
but  their  joy  was  not  of  long  continuance.  The 
French  deemed  the  place  of  too  much  importance 
to  suffer  it  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  the 
possession  of  the  Patriots.  Marshal  Ney,  who  had 
taken  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  French 
army  in  Spain,  about  the  latter  end  of  September; 
soon  directed  his  efforts  towards  the  recapture  of 
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Bilboa,  ana  of  securing  the  Spanish  force  which 
was  stationed  in  it ,  but  the  latter,  aware  of  the  in¬ 
tention  ot  the  French  General,  quitted  the  place, 
and  retreated  to  Baisnaseda. 

As  soon  as  General  Blake  was  informed  of  the 
re-capture  of  Bilboa,  he  took  measures  to  advance 
against  it  with  such  additional  force,  as  should  com¬ 
pel  the  French  again  to  abandon  it.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  advanced  against  it  with  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  army,  a  detachment  of  which,  took  possession 
of  it  on  the  E2th  of  October. 

The  French,  however,  conducted  their  retreat 
with  little  loss,  although  by  such  retreat,  General 
Blake  was  once  more  enabled  to  resume  a  position 
highly  important  to  the  operations  of  the  Patriots. 

On  the  subject  of  the  affairs  of  Spain,  the  reports 
of  the  War  Minister  of  France,  have  been  equally 
energetic  and  copious.  In  one  of  these  reports  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Napoleon,  at  Bayonne,  his  Imperial  Ma¬ 
jesty  is  told  that  Spain  can  never  become  a  sincere 
and  faithful  ally  to  France,  nor  can  the  w>ar  against 
England  be  continued  with  the  hope  of  arriving 
at  peace,  until  the  houses  reigning  in  France  and 
Spain,  shall  be  for  ever  united. 

The  dynasty  that  governs  Spain,  through  its  af¬ 
fection,  its  recollection,  or  its  fears,  will  always 
prove  a  secret  enemy  to  France;  an  enemy  the 
more  perfidious,  because,  pretending  to  be  friendly 
only  when  France  is  victorious,  she  will  be  the 
more  ready  to  desert  her  when  those  victories  be¬ 
come  the  less  certain.  What  policy  suggests,  jus¬ 
tice  authorizes.  Spain  is  in  a  state  of  war  with 
your  Imperial  Majesty,  not  only  by  her  alliance 
and  commerce  with  England,  but  by  her  hostile 
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Proclamations.  Will  your  Majesty  then  consent  to 
leave  on  the  throne,  a  prince  who  cannot  withdraw 
himself  from  the  yoke  of  England,  and  which  must 
constantly  oblige  your  Majesty  to  keep  on  foot  a 
powerful  army  in  Spain. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  Majesty  determines 
to  replace  Charles  IV.  on  the  throne,  this  cannot 
be  done  but  at  the  expence  of  shedding  French 
blood ;  and  of  which,  though  the  nation  is  prodigal 
in  defence  of  its  own  interest,  it  will  not  so  easily 
submit  to,  in  behalf  of  a  foreign  King,  whose  fate 
is  of  no  consequence  to  France. 

A  second  report  proceeds  to  observe  in  the  like 
vigorous  tone,  that  the  most  rigid  measures  are 
necessary  on  the  part  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  for 
the  preservation  of  his  power  and  authority  over 
Spain.  It  states,  that  fthe  troubles  which  have 
manifested  themselves  in  that  kingdom,  excited  the 
solicitude  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  who, -in  order  to 
prevent  and  repress  them,  had  indulged  in  every 
persuasive  means  to  restore  the  public  tranquility ; 
and,  while  he  acted  as  a  mediator  in  the  midst  of 
the  divided  Spaniards,  he  sought  only  the  happiness 
and  felicity  of  Spain,  lie  had  already  provided 
them  with  a  Constitution,  of  which  they  stood  in  so 
much  need,  and  which  was  so  happily  framed,  as 
at  once  preserved  their  antient  Institution,  and  re¬ 
moved  the  abuses  of  their  former  government. 
But,  how  has  this  boon  been  accepted  ?  The  ex¬ 
pectations  of  your  Majesty  have  been  deceived.  The 
salutary  restraints  which  keep  the  people  in  sub¬ 
mission,  by  operating  on  their  true  interests,  has 
been  unhappily  burst ;  and  every  evil  that  can  flow 
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from  anarchy  and  confusion,  has  every  where  su¬ 
perceded  the  voice  of  a  regular  and  well  ordered 
government.  English  gold,  and  the  agents  of  the 
Inquisition,  who  were  afraid  of  losing  their  autho¬ 
rity,  the  influence  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  Monks 
in  Spain  who  dreaded  reform,  have  all  contributed 
to  the  popular  insurrections  which  has  been  seen  to 
diffuse  themselves  so  widely  over  that  kingdom. 
Will  your  Majesty  permit  England  to  be  able  to 
say,  “  Spain  is  one  of  my  provinces,  my  flag,  driven 
from  the  Baltic,  the  North  Sea,  the  Levant,  and 
even  from  the  Shores  <^f  Persia,  rules  in  the  ports  of 
France  r”  No,  never,  Sire.  To  prevent  so  much 
shame  and  misfortune,  2,000,000  of  brave  men  are 
ready  to  scale  the  Pyrennees,  and  chase  the  English 
from  the  Peninsula.  If  the  French  fight  for  the 
liberty  of  the  sea,  they  must,  in  order  to  conquer, 
begin  by  wresting  Spain  from  the  influence  of  the 
tyrants  of  the  ocean.  If  they  fight  for  peace,  they 
cannot  obtain  it,  until  they  have  chaced  from  Spain 
the  enemies  of  peace. 

If  your  Majesty,  embracing  the  future,  as  well 
as  the  present,  aspires  to  the  noble  object  of  leav¬ 
ing  after  you,  your  Empire  calm  and  tranquil,  and 
surrounded  by  powerful4friends,  you  must  begin, 
by  securing  its  influence  in  Spain. 

Lastly,  if  honour  is  the  prevailing  sentiment,  as 
well  as  the  foremost  object  of  Frenchmen,  your 
Majesty  must  promptly  inflict  vengeance  for  the 
outrages  committed  on  the  French  name,  and  the 
atrocities  to  which  so  great  a  number  of  opr  coun¬ 
trymen  have  fallen  victims.  Frenchmen  settled  in 
Spain  more  than  20  years,  exercising  in  peace  their 
useful  industry,  and  almost  regarding  Spain  aS  their 
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country,  have  been  massacred.  Every  where  French 
property  has  been  seized.  The  Consular  agents  of 
your  Majesty,  have  experienced  a  treatment  which 
would,  not  have  been  permitted  even  in  the  most 
barbarous  countries.  What  will  be  the  sullied  state 
of  the  French  character,  if,  in  a  country  so  near 
to  them,  atrocities  so  infamous,  and  so  public,  re¬ 
main  unpunished.  Reparation  ought  to  be  had, 
but  a  reparation  consonant  to  the  glory  and  valour 
of  Frenchmen. 

It  is  no  small  advantage,  the  probability  at  length 
of  meeting  the  English,  and  fighting  them  man  to 
man  ;  of  making  them  also  feel  the  evils  of  war,  of 
a  war  of  the  dangers  of  which  they  are  ignorant * 
having  only  caused  it  by  their  gold. 

The  English  will  be  beaten,  destroyed,  dispersed, 
or,  at  least,  they  will  make  haste  to  fly,  as  they 
did  at  Toulon,  at  the  Holder,  at  Dunkirk,  in  Swe¬ 
den,  and  wherever  the  French  armies  have  had 
to  contend  with  them.  But  their  expulsion  from 
Spain  will  be  the  ruin  of  their  cause.  This  last 
check  will  exhaust  their  means,  and  by  finely  ex¬ 
tinguishing  their  hopes  of  success,  peace  will  bn 
more  sincerely  desired  by  them.  The  wishes  of 
all  Europe,  will,  in  this  contest,  be  on  the  side  of 
France. 

France  and  Russia  make  common  cause  against 
England.  Denmark  supports  with  honour,  a  con¬ 
test  she  did  not  provoke.  Sweden  betrayed,  and 
abandoned  by  an  ally  to  whom  an  insane  Cabinet 
has  sacrificed  her,  has  already  lost  her  most  im¬ 
portant  provinces,  and  is  hastening  to  that  ruin 
which  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  alliance  and  friendship 
with  England. 
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Such  will  be  the  fate  of  the  Insurgents  of  Spain. 
When  the  war  becomes  serious,  the  English  will 
abandon  that  country,  making  to  its  inhabitants  the 
sail  bequest  of  a  civil  war. 

This  report  further  adds,  that  the  Court  of  Vi¬ 
enna  still  remains  faithful  to  its  engagements  with 
France,  in  having  shut  her  ports  against  England 
and  in  placing  herself  in  a  state  of  hostility  with 
that  power.  At  the  same  time,  its  armaments  are 
complained  of,  as  being  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
population  and  finances.  The  latter  remarks  was 
urged  with  a  view,  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  might 
perceive  the  necessity  of  augmenting  his  force,  for 
the  purpose  of  still  preserving  the  relative  superio¬ 
rity  which  exists  between  the  power  and  population 
of  the  two  Empires. 

It  highly  commends  the  policy  of  the  Americans, 
( a  people  who  involve  their for  tune,  prosperity ,  an  d  almost 
their  existence  in  commerce  )  for  their  spirited  inhi¬ 
bitions,  of  all  commerce  and  navigation  rather  than 
shamefully  submit  to  that  tribute  which  the  English 
impose  upon  the  maritime  rights  of  all  nations. 

The  report  concludes  in  the  following  words: 
“  That  peace  is  the  wish  of  the  world,  but  England 
opposes  it,  and  England  is  the  enemy  of  the  world; 
not  alone  the  French  nation,  but  all  Europe  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  efforts  made  by  your  Majesty  to 
obtain  peace,  and  that  the  ill  success  of  these  ef¬ 
forts,  have  alone  produced  those  cnterprizes  which 
have  every  where  crowned  the  armies  of  France 
with  the  wreath  of  victory,  and  which  still  animate 
them  with  the  hopes  of  reaping  that  harvest  of 
glory  and  of  honour,  which  your  Majesty  has,  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  ” 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

b 

Situation  of  Portugal  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Spanish  Insurrection. — French  driven  from  Oporto. — 
Junot  disarms  the  Spanish  Troops  in  Lisbon. — His 
Proclamation  to  the  Inhabitants. — Formation  of  a 
Junta  at  Oporto. — Its  Proceedings. — Address  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church. — Portuguese  Deputies  sent  to 
England.-— Proclamation  of  the  British  Admiral,  Sir 
Charles  Cotton.— Fortifications  at  the  Entrance  of  the 
Tagus. — Operations  of  the  British  Army  under  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley ,  fyc. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  Portuguese  had  suf¬ 
fered  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  Court,  with  its 
dependants,  quietly  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  re¬ 
move  to  the  Brazils,  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  government  allotted  to  them 
by  Buonaparte.  Frequent  disturbances  took  place, 
not  only  in  the  Capital,  but  in  various  provinces  of 
Portugal,  which  was  greatly  augmented  by  the 
exaggerated  accounts  the  people  received  of  the 
successes  of  the  Spanish  Patriots.  Animated  by 
the  same  spirit,  to  free  their  country  from  the 
power  and  overwhelming  authority  of  the  French 
Ruler,  dissentions  and  disaffections  every  where 
became  more  general.  Junot,  indeed,  soon  found 
that  his  situation  in  Lisbon  was  by  no  means  very 
desireable,  nor  likely  to  be  long  tranquil..  From 
the  constant  and  vigorous  blockade  of  the  port  by 
ati  English  squadron,  the  inhabitants  began  to  ex¬ 
perience  all  the  horrors  and  calamities  of  a  famine, 
v  f  3 
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Trade  was  entirely  stagnated, ,  and  money  was  so 
scarce,  that  nothing  but  articles  of  the  most  pres¬ 
sing  necessity  could  demand  it.  Scarcely  any  of 
the  merchants  paid  or  accepted  bills,  though  drawn 
upon  them  by  the  most  respectable  houses.  The 
India  House  was  shut  up,  and  the  streets  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  quay,  almost  wholly  deserted  ;  in  short, 
every  place  exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most  gloomy 
and  forlorn  nature.  Under  rsuch  circumstances, 
the  populace  were  often  excited  to  acts  of  tumult 
and  outrage. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  of  Abrantes,  who 
had  assumed  the  office  of  Governor  General  of 
Portugal,  sent  deputies  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
at  Bayonne,  who  expressed  themselves  in  terms  of 
the  most  loyal  submission  to  his  Imperial  Majesty. 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  Address  of 
the  deputies  to  their  countrymen,  after  their  audi¬ 
ence  with  Buonaparte.  Having  expressed  their 
sense  of  the  confidence  with  which  they  had  been 
honoured  as  interpreters  of  the  wishes  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  people  of  Portugal,  who  were  anxious 
to  submit  their  dearest  interests, and  the  fate  of  their 
country,  to  the  decision  of  the  mighty  genius  w  ho  is 
to  renovate  Europe,  they  thus  proceed.  On  our  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  frontiers  of  the  French  Empire,  we  were 
witnesses  of  the  continual  rejoicing  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Great  Napolean.  This  expression  of  universal 
joy  in  France,  afforded  us  a  presentiment  of  our  feli¬ 
city.  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty,  devoted  the 
first  day  of  his  residence  at  Bayonne,  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  his  subjects.  He  was  pleased  to  grant  us 
the  second  day.  He  entered  into  the  minutest  de- 
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tails  respecting  all  our  desires  and  concerns.  No¬ 
thing  can  equal  the  extent  of  his  genius,  the  subli¬ 
mity  of  his  mind,  and  the  generosity  of  his  princi¬ 
ples.  At  the  same  time  that  his  Majesty  conde¬ 
scended  to  discourse  with  us,  with  paternal  affability, 
on  the  present  state  of  affairs,  lie  made  the  most 
important  observations  upon  every  thing  that  could 
assure  our  prosperity,  and  spoke  to  us  with  a  noble 
indifference  concerning  the  rights  which  events  have 
given  him  over  the  country.  The  Emperor  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  great  distance  which  separates 
Portugal  from  the  seat  of  government  in  France, 
does  not  permit  his  watching  over  the  concerns  of 
our  country  with  the  same  care  and  solicitude  as 
over  the  interests  of  his  other  subjects ;  and  that 
he  knew  the  difficulty  of  entrusting  a  great  power, 
over  distant  countries,  to  other  hands.  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  spoke  to  us  with  some  displeasure,  but  with¬ 
out  any  great  warmth,  of  the  Prince  who  governed 
us,  and  of  his  royal  race.  He  principally  treated 
of  the  means  of  raising  us  to  our  due  station  among 
the  powers  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  of  de¬ 
livering  us  from  the  yoke  of  British  influence,  under 
which  we  had,  during  so  many  ye  ars,  suffered.  His 
Majesty  said,  that  he  would  endure  no  English  co¬ 
lony  on  the  continent.  Finally,  he  declared,  that 
our  fate  was  in  our  own  hands ;  that  it  depended 
on  the  disposition  which  we  should  manifest  to  the 
world,  the  uprightness  with  which  we  should  em¬ 
brace  the  general  cause  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  the  firmness  with  which  we  should  resist  temp¬ 
tations  to  mislead  us  from  the  objects  in  view. 
These  are  the  tokens  by  which  his  Imperial  and 
Uoyal  Majesty  will  recognize  whether  you  are  wor- 
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thy  to  constitute  a  nation,  support  a  throne,  and 
have  a  Prince  who  will  govern  you,  and  fill  a  rank 
among  the  powers  of  Europe. 

This  Address  which  was  made  public,  by  order 
of  the  Governor  General,  was  accompanied  by  the- 
following 

PROCLAMATION. 

“  Portuguese  * 

“Without  doubt,  you  will  merit  the  benevolence  of  Napo¬ 
leon  the  -Great :  your  conduct  will  prove  that  you  are  worthy  of 
independence.  It  will  be  a  source  of  great  joy  to  rae,  if  I  can 
contribute  to  your  felicity. 

“  Portuguese — continue  to  live  in  quiet,  and  place  your  confi¬ 
dence  in  me.  The  moment  approaches  wh*n  your  new  organiza¬ 
tion  will  take  place.”* 

Various  deputations  also  waited  on  the  Duke  of 
Abrantes,  who  gave  audience  to  them  in  behalf  of 
the  French  Emperor.  At  the  head  of  that  which 
was  composed  of  the  nobility,  was  Count  Ega,  who, 
amongst  other  things,  observed,  “  that  Portugal  had 
not  forgotten  that  she  is  already  indebted  to  France 
for  some  of  her  Kings,  Prince  Henry,  who  was  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  was  the  ancestor  of  twelve  wor¬ 
thy  monarchs.  We  envy  Italy  the  honour  of  be¬ 
ing  governed  by  Napoleon  the  Great,  and  should 
be  proud  to  be  included  among  his  faithful  sub¬ 
jects.  Should  he  be  pleased,  to  become  our  im¬ 
mediate  Sovereign,  and  incorporate  us  in  his  ex¬ 
tensive  federal  system,  his  Imperial  Majesty  may  be 
assured  of  the  affections  of  the  Portuguese  nobi¬ 
lity,  and  of  their  admiration  of  the  extraordinary 
man,  who  has  excited  the  worlds  astonishment. 

At  the  head  of  the  Clergy,  was  the  Archdeacon 
Miranda,  whose  encomiums  on  tire  merits  and  vir¬ 
tues  of  Napoleon,  were  equally  flattering.  “  Since 
that  Great  Monarch,”  said  he,  “  is  disposed  to  give 
us  a  King,  we  are  assured  he  will  present  us  no  ctheat. 
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than  a  Sovereign,  favourable  to  those  religious 
principles  by  which  our  nation  has  always  distin* 
guished  itself  as  the  faithful.” 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  French  force  would 
have  eventually  brought  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon 
under  a  more  thorough  subjection,  had  not  the  Span¬ 
iards  armed  themselves  in  so  resolute  and  deter¬ 
mined  a  manner,  to  oppose  the  designs  of  their 
invaders.  This  gave  them  courage,  and  stimulated 
the  energies  of  the  people,  who,  though  intimidated 
by  the  presence  of  Junot’s  army,  could  but  ill  con¬ 
ceal  the  transports  they  felt  at  the  success  of  the 
Spanish  Patriots.  At  Oporto,  where  the  Portuguese 
were  under  less  constraint,  their  efforts  became 
more  formidable.  A  considerable  body  of  Spanish 
troops  occupied  this  town,  who,  as  soon  us  they 
had  learnt  the  extent  of  the  progress  of  the  insur¬ 
rection  in  their  own  kingdom,  were  resolved  to 
remain  no  longer  under  'he  yoke  of  foreign  subjec¬ 
tion.  They  accordingly  seized  upon  the  French 
General,  and  his  staff,  who  had  before  commanded 
them ;  and  having  made  them  prisoners,  delivered 
them  into  the  hands  of  Louis  d’Olivera,  to  whom 
they  also  restored  the  government  of  lire  city,  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived  on  the  first  arrival  of 
the  French. 

No  sooner  had  the  old  governor  resumed  his 
functions,  than  he  ordered  the  Portuguese  flag  to 
he  hoisted,  and  opened  a  friendly  onimumcation 
with  an  English  frigate,  tlnn  cruizmg  oft'  the  port. 
But  D'Ohvera  did  not  long  remain  faithful  to  the 
cause  of  the  Portuguese  Patriots,  having  abandoned 
himself  to  the  influenc'd  of  Junot,  he  had  refused, 
on  the  day  of  Corpus  Christi,  (a  great  national  ies- 
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tival)  to  admit  the  Portuguese  flag  in  the  order  of 
the  procession,  and  endeavoured  to  substitute  the 
French  colours  in  lieu  of  it.  This  violation  of 
their  national  custom  so  greatly  incensed  the  po¬ 
pulace,  that,  notwithstanding  a  compromise  was 
tendered  on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  it  produced 
no  effect,  as  they  insisted  that  he  shopld  immedi¬ 
ately  resign  his  authority.  The  fury  of  the  people 
was  excited  to  such  a  degree,  that,  encouraged  by 
the  priests,  they  rose  en  masse ,  broke  open  the 
military  depots,  and  supplied  themselves  with  25,000 
stand  of  arms,  which,  together  with  the  regulars, 
formed  a  most  determined  and  enthusiastic  army. 
From  this  moment,  all  French  authority  ceased  ; 
and  every  man,  either  French,  or  suspected  to  be 
attached  to  the  French  interest,  was  instantly  ar¬ 
rested  and  imprisoned. 

The  Bishop  of  Oporto  was  appointed  Governor, 
and  an  army  of  20,000  men  were  sent  to  meet  the 
French,  a  detachment  of  which,  amounting  to  300 
men,  under  General  Loison,  had  already  advanced 
as  far  as  Amarante;  but  hearing  of  the  powerful 
force  that  had  been  collected  by  the  Insurgents, 
and  that  they  were  prepared  to  give  him  a  warm 
reception,  he  retreated  towards  Lisbon. 

All  the  Northern  provinces  evinced  the  same- 
spirit  of  patriotic  resistance;  but  those  of  the 
Southern,  were,  in  some  measure,  kept  back  from 
discovering  the  like  ardour,  by  their  apprehension 
from  the  force  of  Junot,  as  well  as  by  the  intrigu¬ 
ing  spirit  of  the  French  party,  who  were-  among 
them. 

These  occurrences,  however,  were  soon  felt  to 
be  of  importance*  and  were  hailed  as  the  favourable 
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epoch  for  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
Prince  Recent.  The  most  cordial  love  to  the  best 
of  Princes,  it  was  said,  by  the  Junta  of  Oporto,  had 
stimulated  all  hearts  in  Portugal,  to  oppose  the 
most  unjust  and  most  scandalous  usurpation.  The 
Dispenser  of  Empires  had  reserved  for  tlie  city  of 
Oporto,  the  prerogative  of  leading  the  way,  and 
stimulating  by  its  courage  and  example,  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  kingdom  from  foreign  tyranny  and 
oppression.  That  day  which  had  deprived  Portugal 
of  her  Sovereign,  had  only  opened  a  way  to  the 
most  disastrous  events,  and  had  subjected  it  to 
those  evils,  in  which  the  cruel  revolution  of  19 
years,  had  upset  so  many  thrones,  and  had  ruined 
so  many  people.  And  from  whom  had  these  mis¬ 
fortunes  sprung?  From  that  monstrous  Man,  who 
has  made  a  traffic  of  kingdoms,  and  of  their  sub¬ 
jects;  who  has  put  on  the  mask  of  religion,  the 
more  impudently  to  profane  it;  who  has  displayed, 
to  advantage,  all  sorts  of  crimes,  without  being  im¬ 
peded  by  the  least  glimpse  of  morality,  or  restrained 
by  rembrse:  that  celebrated  Napoleon,  whom  vile 
flattery,  and  its  followers,  or,  with  more  propriety, 
the  fear  of  his  tyrannies  have  raised  to  the  most 
elevated  and  unmerited  titles,  and  who  has  dared 
to  utter,  without  a  blush,  that  the  house  of  Braganza 
had  ceased  to  reign  in  Portugal."  Unthinking 
man!  what  right,  what  convention,  authorizes  this 
iniquity  and  usurpation  ?  Who  constituted  Napo¬ 
leon  the  universal  tutor  of  Kings  and  nations  ? 
Who  devolved  on  him  the  succession  of  thrones, 
wrested  by  his  tyranny  from  their  legitimate  pos¬ 
sessors  >  Who  entrusted  him  with  that  extraordinary 
and  famous  protection,  which  authorizes  tbespoila- 
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lion  of  private  propei ty,  and  destroys  arid  con¬ 
founds  all  order?  It  is  his  arrogant  and  base  as¬ 
sumption  of  these  powers,  that  has  produced  the 
nianiiest  hatred  ot  the  Portuguese  nation,  and  knit 
them  in  bands  of  patriotic  resistance  to  his  aspir¬ 
ing  views  of  universal  domination.  The  patrimony 
of  the  temples,  the  ornaments  of  the  sanctuary,  the 
inheritance  of  its  sacred  ministers,  were  all  insuf¬ 
ficient  for  the  insatiable  thirst  of  the  oppressor  of 
the  continent.  'The  moment  of  liberty,  however, 
was  fast  approaching,  since  Spain  had  at  length 
opened  her  eyes,  and  was  exect  ting  vengeance  on 
her  invaders.  Nor  will  the  Portuguese  be  found 
less  faithful  or  loyal  to  their  Prince,  or  less  eager 
to  restore  to  him  the  unsubverted  Empire  of  their 
country. 

Great  are  the  presages  of  our  prosperity,  from 
the  prompt  re-establishment  of  public  order,  the 
absence  of  crimes,  the  moderation  and  peace  that 
prevail  among  all.  A  wise  and  vigilant  magistrate 
presides  in  the  Police  Department,  who  punishes 
the  wicked,  and  protects  the  good  subjects  of  his 
Royal  Highness.  Our  objects  are  no  less  than  the 
glorious  re-establishment  of  our  religion,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  throne  of  our  lawful  Sovereign. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary,  that  we  should  blend 
with  these  objects,  the  crimes  which  have  so  fatally 
stigmatized  the  French  Revolution.  Amidst  the 
other  effusions  of  Portuguese  patriotism,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  singular  and  vehement  Address  was  published 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

TO  THE  PORTUGUESE. 

“  The  haughtiness  of  the  impious  man  exceeds  in  height  the 
top  of  the  cedars  of  Mount  Libanus  ;  but  its  existence  is  like 
that  of  the  lightning,  and  as  short  as  the  noise  cf  thunder.  Such 
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was  the  duration  of  that  monster  vomited  out  of  hell  to  oppress 
mankind,  overturn  religion,  plunder  all  earth,  and  tread  under 
foot  the  most  sacred  rights  of  society,  religion,  and  nature.  Hw 
throne,  built  upon  perfidies,  upon  thefts,  injustice,  and  tyrannies, 
shook  every  time  the  tyrant  seated  himself  upon  it,  having  no 
other  security  but  vanity,  lies,  and  a  vile  troop  of  worthless  and 
ignorant  partizans,  who  have  abjured  honour,  religion,  the  love 
of  their  country,  and  fidelity  to'  their  lawful  Sovereigns,  were 
anxious,  like  himself,  to  inspire  into  the  nations  that  panic  terror 
which  only  has  helped  them  to  spread  their  rapines,  slaughters, 
commit  sacrileges,  and  upset  all  order.  This  terror  is  at  an  end, 
and  with  it,  if  he  be  not  already  gone,  will  soon  be  levelled  to 
the  ground,  the  throne,  the  greatness,  andvthe  brutality  of  the 
impious,  the  ambitious,  the  wicked  Buonaparte.  His  perfidies 
have  attained  their  highest  pitch,  and  from  that  instant  they  began 
to  decrease. 

The  wheel  of  fortune  for  him,  and  for  us  of  mischance, 
turned  at  the  point  when  his  ferocities,  outrages,  and, iniquities 
could  go  no  further.  History  does  not  relate  deeds  such  as  Europe 
has  beheld  in  our  days.  His  system,  wholly  dpposite  to  all  rights 
and  es  ablished  ideas  of  policy,  society,  and  religion,  could  not 
be  lasting;  nor  could  heaven  suffer  any  longer  a  depredator,  a 
barbarian  worse  than  Nero,  Caligula,  or  Dioclesian !  Thanks  to 
heaven  that  men’s  eyes  are  already  opened,  that  his  intrigues.  Ins 
treasons,  and  his  wickedness  are  made  public.  I  always  ttiought, 
and  was  persuaded,  that  that  which  his  partizans  termed  heroism 
and  glory,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  panic  terror  he  inspired, 
and  the  treasons  he  fomented  ;  and  that  only  the  people  rising 
en  masse  could  be  able  to  shake  off  the  yoke  with  which  he  op¬ 
pressed  them,  and  crush  the  ferocious  and  pioud  beast,  who  with 
a  vile  gang  of  others,  worthy  of  himself,  and  equal  in  sentiments 
and  character  to  him,  wished  to  trample  on  them,  and  reduce 
them  to  slavery.  Frenchmen  are  more  weak  than  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries  ;  they  are,  however,  more  deceitful  and  more 
intriguing  than  them;  to  these  two  crimes  it  is  they  owe  the  con¬ 
quests  they  have  acquired.  You  yourselves  have  seen  that  of 
Portugal,  you  have  seen  that  of  Spain  ;  such  have  all  his  others 
been.  Let  them  say  what  they  will,  give  them  no  credit ;  their 
protection  is  theft,,  their  happiness  is  misery,  their  valour  is  fear — is 
weakness.  The  French  who  yet  exist  amongst  us,  is  a  small  band 
of  children,  for  which  only  one  Portuguese,  is  more  than  a 
match.  Have  courage  and  valour  to  continue  the  glorious  actions 
you  have  begun.  Confide  in  the  sage  and  provident-government 
vou  have  chosen,  and  thus  your  courage  will  give  an  epoch  in 
all  histories,  and  we,  or  our  children  after  us,  shall  have  to  re¬ 
peat,  Long  live  our  august  Prince,  long  live  'ortugal,  honour, 
valour,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Portuguese. 

“  The  Rlvds.  Joaquim  Soaxs.ee. " 
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No  sooner  had  Junot  been  apprised  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  Oporto,  than  he  took  the  most  effectual 
measures  to  restrain  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  from 
following  their  example.  He  issued  a  Proclama¬ 
tion,  cautioning  them  against  those  calamities  into 
which  the  Portuguese  nation  was  about  to  plunge 
themselves.  “  After  seven  months”  said  he,  “  of  the 
most  perfect  tranquility,  of  the  most  complete  har¬ 
mony,  what  cause  have  you  to  rush  forward  and 
take  up  arms,  and  against  whom  ?  against  an  army 
which  has  come  hither  to  secure  your  independance, 
and  maintain  the  integrity  of  your  country.  Who 
can  thus  urge  you  to  betray  your  own  interests  ? 
Ho  you  wish  that  the  antient  Lusitiania  should 
henceforth  be  reduced  only  to  a  province  of  Spain  ? 
What  can  you  expect  in  a  contest  with  an  army  of 
Frenchmen,  who,  enured  to  all  the  hardships  of 
war,  and  rendered  the  more  valiant  by  their  suc¬ 
cess,  will  scatter  you  like  the  sands  of  the  desert, 
when  agitated  by  the  blasts  of  the  South  wind. 
Can  you  not  perceive  that  those  who  mislead  you, 
are  only  seeking  to  gratify  their  own  revenge,  which, 
to  obtain,  they  care  not  how  the  continent  flows 
with  blood  ?  Should  those  perfidious  islanders  kin¬ 
dle  war  in  your  territory,  leave  me  to  combat 
them,  this  is  the  duty  of  my  army  ;  your’s  is  to  re¬ 
main  peaceable  in  your f  elds.  I  pity  your  error;  but 
should  you  persist  in  it,  and  continue  deaf  to  my 
admonition,  tremble,  for  your  punishment  will  be 
terrible.  The  dynasty  that  has  abandoned  you, 
cannot  excite  your  regret,*  Your  new  monarch  is 
on  the  eve  of  visiting  you.  Shall  he  find  you  re¬ 
bels,  rather  than  faithful  subjects?  I  expected'' to 
deliver  into  bis  hands  a  peaceable  kingdom,  and 
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flourishing  cities.  Shall  I  be  obliged  to  present 
him  only  ruins  and  dead  bodies  ?  It  is  not  his  wish 
to  reign  over  a  desolate  country  :  your  customs 
and  laws,  every  thing  has  been  preserved.  Is  not 
your  religion  our's  ?  has  it  suffered  the  slightest  insult  ? 
While  you  are  seeking  to  violate  it,  by  submitting 
yourselves  to  the  guidance  of  heretics,  whose  only 
wish  is  to  destroy  it.  Ask  the  Irish  Catholics,  what 
oppression  they  groan  under,  by  the  orders  ot  their 
government.  You  have  but  the  interval  of  a  mo¬ 
ment,  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  Emperor, 
and  to  disarm  his  wrath  :  think  of  your  punish¬ 
ment,  if  you  are  not  submissive  and  obedient  to 
my  orders.  Every  city,  town,  and  village,  which 
shall  take  up  arms  against  my  forces,  or  fire  on  the 
French  troops,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  pillage,  and 
totally  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  shall  be  put 
to  the  sword ;  and  .such  as  are  individually  taken  in 
arms,  shall  be  instantly  shot.” 

Nor  was  the  French  General  inactive  in  other 
respects;  but  as  a  further  means  of  precaution  and- 
security,  he  thought  proper  to  compel  the  Spanish 
troops,  stationed  at  Lisbon,  to  surrender  their  arms, 
and  which  was  effected  in  the  following  manner. 

The  Spanish  soldiers  received  orders  to  be  on  the 
parade  at  am  early  hour,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Lisbon  were  in  their  beds,  and  the  city  perfectly 
quiet,  lor  the  purpose,  as  they  were  told,  of  crossing 
the  Tagus,  on  their  route  to  St.  Ubes.  Bui,  no  soon¬ 
er  were  they  assembled  in  the  great  square,  than  they 
were  surrounded  by  large  bodies  of  French  cavalry 
and  infantry,  and  ordered  to  grourd  their  arms. 

Having  thus  disarmed  these  men,  his  next  object 
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was  directed  to  strengthening  and  provisioning  ail 
the  fortifications  in  the  city,  and  its  vicinity;  and 
augmenting  his  forces,  by  recalling  such  divisions^ 
of  his  army  as  were  stationed  at  a  distance. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Junta  of  Oporto  was  la¬ 
bouring,  with  the  utmost  zeal,  for  the  general  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  French  from  the  borders  of  Portugal ; 
and  to  promote  a  union  of  co-operation  among 
themselves  throughout  all  the -provinces. 

For  this  purpose,  provisional  Juntas  was  to  be 
established  similar  to  those  of  Spain.  The  first  edict 
of  the  Junta  of  Oporto,  solely  related  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  their  military  force,  which  they  doubted 
not,  from  the  natural  ardour  which  every  where 
prevailed,  they  would  be  fully  able  to  effect,  with¬ 
out  having  recourse  to  any  forced  conscriptions  or 
levies.  But,  by  way  of  encouragement  to  all  who 
might  be  inclined  to  contribute  their  military  exer¬ 
tions,  for  the  liberation  of  their  country,  it  was 
proposed,  that  all  who  should  voluntarily  enlist 
within  the  space  of  20  days,  should  not  only  re¬ 
ceive  the  just  reward  due  to  their  services,  but, 
likewise,  be  entitled  to  an  honourable  discharge, 
whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  state  should  no 
longer  render  their  services  necessary. 

The  next  object  towards  which  the  Junta  of 
Oporto  bent  their  attention,  was  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  to  meet  all  those  expences  which  the  mea¬ 
sures  they  were  about  to  adopt,  could  not  fail  to 
create.  They  invited  all  loyal  Portuguese  subjects, 
to  contribute  according  to  their  respective  ability, 
in  money,  clothes,  provisions,  or  ammunition.  But, 
with  a  view  to  establish  a  more  regular  source  of 
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revenue  than  could  arise  from  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions,  they  imposed  several  war  taxes,-  among  which, 
that  on  the  exportation  of  wine,  promised  to  be 
the  most  productive.  At  the  same  time,  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  inhabitants  to  these  necessary  burthens,  the 
Junta  decreed  their  release  from  those  imposts 
which  had  been  exacted  from  them  by  the  French, 
under  the  tribute  of  passports. 

The  Junta  of  Oportoj  having  made  every  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  local  nature  that  circumstances  would 
best  permit,  they  turned  their  attention  towards 
England,  for  such  assistance  and  support  as  they 
well  knew  the  British  Government  would  not  refuse 
them.  The  intimate  alliance  which  had  long  sub¬ 
sisted  between  Portugal  and  England,  together  with 
the  services  afforded  by  the  British  flag,  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  on  his  emigration  to  the  Brazils,  excited 
the  most  confident  hopes,  that  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  would  cheerfully  supply  their  wants.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  they  sent  deputies  to  England,  charged 
with  such  instructions  as  was  calculated  to  rouse 
the  feelings  of  the  British  nation  in  their  favour. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,. who,  with  an  army  of  10,000 
men,  had  sailed  from  Cork  about  the  middle  of 
July,  in  order  to  join  the  Patriots  in  Spain,  and 
having  arrived  at  Corunna,  was  directed  to  proceed 
with  the  force  under  his  command  to  Oporto.  On 
reaching  the  latter  place,  he  was  informed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oporto,  that  the  grand  object  of  the 
English  expedition  would  be  best  accomplished  by 
its  co-operations  with  Admiral  ^ir  Charles  Cotton, 
who  was  then  stationed  off  Lisbon,  and  who  had 
tready  addressed  two  very  spirited  Proclamations 
G  g  3 
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to  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal.  In  the  former  of 
these,  every  endeavour  i?  made  to  rouse  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  Portuguese  Patriots,  as  well  by  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  British  assistance,  as  by  adverting  to  the 
kindling  spirit  of  opposition,  to  their  invaders  which 
had  broke  out  in  the  Northern  provinces. 

It  states,  that  100,000  Portuguese  have  risen  in 
arms,  in  the  provinces  of  Oporto,  Viana  in  Entre, 
Minho  E  Douro,  and  part  of  Beiraj  and  if  their 
gallant  countrymen  in  the  South  unite  themselves 
to  them,  they  cannot  fail  overthrowing  the  small 
band  of  Frenchmen  now  occupying  the  Capital. 
But  to  vanquish  their  enemies,  unanimity  is  requi¬ 
site  among  themselves.  Let  them  not  be  intimid¬ 
ated  by  menaces,  or  corrupted  by  promises.  Let 
them  bravely  and  resolutely  determine  to  free  their% 
country  from  oppression,  and  restore  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  lawful  Prince.  All  the  aid  of  which 
his  Britannic  Majesty’s  fleet  is  capable,  shall  be 
given  in  behalf  of  a  cause  so  just,  and  glorious, 
and  honourable.  The  second  Proclamation  of  the 
British  Admiral,  was  to  the  following  effect: 

PROCLAMATION. 

“ Inhabitants  of  Portugal  ! 

“  Deputations  having  reached  me  from  all  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  soliciting  succour,  aid,  and  assistance,  and  stating  to  me 
the  loyal,  brave,  and  manly  determination  of  the  people  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  to  establish  the  government  of  their  lawful  Prince,  and 
emancipate  their  country  from  French  oppiession. 

“  I  send,  agreeable  to  your  request,  ships,  troops,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  and  have  directed  the  standard  of  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  to  he  reared,  round  which 
every  loyal  Portuguese  is  hereby  invited  immediately  to  rally, 
and  to  take  up  arms  in  so  just  and  so  glorious  a  cause. 

“  To  he  successful,  Portuguese,  you  must  be  unanimous; 
and,  joined  by  your  brave  neighbours  and  friends,  the  Spaniards, 
you  must  not  be  intimidated  by  menaces,  nor  seduced  by  pre¬ 
mises. 
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“  Some  months  experience  must  have  convinced  you  of  the 
effect  of  French  friendship;  it  is  now  to  British  faith  and  assist¬ 
ance,  aided  by  your  own  energy  and  efforts,  that  you  wilf,  I 
trust,  be  indebted  for  the  restoration  of  your  Prince,  and  the 
independence  of  your  country. 

“  C.  Cotton.” 

As  soon  as  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  joined  Sir  Charles 
Cotton,  he  consulted  with  him  about  the  possibility 
and  prudence  of  forcing  the  entrance  of  the  Tagus, 
and  attacking  the  forts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lisbon,  of  which  the  principal  one  is  Fort  St. 
Julien’s,  This  fort  stands  on  a  projecting  part  of 
the  shore,  bn  the  North  side  of  entering  the  Tagus, 
and  co-operates  with  the  town  of  Bugio,  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

It  is  of  an  irregular  construction,  presenting  to¬ 
wards  the  land,  a  front  of  530  feet,  and  having  a 
scarp  wall  45  feet  high,  which  is  raised  consider¬ 
ably  above  the  sea  defences,  in  order  to  cover 
thfem  against  the  reverse  lire  from  a  hill  about 
520  yards  North-east  from  the  fortress,  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  which,  is  upon  a  superior  level  to  any 
part  of  the  works.  Before,  the  land  front,  is  a  low 
ravelin.  The  land,  and  part  of  the  left  front,  have 
galleries  for  counter-mines. 

There  are  two  entrances  to  the  river,  one  between 
Fort  St.  Julien’s,  and  a  ledge  of  rocks  about  600 
yards  from  it ;  and  the  other  passage  between  the 
same  rocks,  and  a  sand  on  which  the  town  of 
Bugio  is  built.  The  Northern  passage  is  well  de¬ 
fended,  as  ships  must  pass  within  ashoit  range  of 
the  guns,  and  be  exposed  to  them  in  various  di¬ 
rections.  This  work  contains  souterains  for  about 
1,000  men,  and  barracks  for  500.  The  casemates 
are  not  well  lined,  and  in  their  present  state,  can 
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hardly  be  considered  proof  against  a  heavy  fire  of 
large  shells. 

There  are  several  case- mated  stores,  and  a  ma¬ 
gazine  for  2,000  barrels,,  but  which  is  said  not  to 
preserve  powder  in  good  order  for  any  length  of 
time.  There  are  also  five  smaller  magazines,  for 
the  immediate  use  of  the  batteries,  which  contain 
50  or  6'0  rounds  for  each  gun.  The  Fort  also  con¬ 
tains  case-mated  tanks  for  about  300,000  gallons  of 
water. 

The  defences  towards  the  sea,  are  mounted  with 
75  pieces  of  artillery,  in  an  upper  and  lower  range 
of  batteries,  the  latter  having  the  guns  en-barbette, 
and  being  about  40  feet  above  the  level  of  high 
water. 

In  proceeding  from  Fort  St.  Julien’s,  towards 
Cascaes,  the  first  work  is  a  battery,  at  a'distance 
of  2,000  yards,  called  Fort  Jonquieres ;  it  has  eight 
guns,  and  co-operates  with  St.  Julien’s,  ill  defence 
of  a  fine  sandy  bay.  From  St.  Julien's  to  this  bat¬ 
tery,  is  a  continued  parapet  for  small  arms,  well 
disposed,  on  a  broken  line,  and  which,  when  occu¬ 
pied,  with  the  works  on  its  flanks,  render  a  landing 
here  altogether  impracticable.  The  next  is  Fort 
Antonio,  distant  two  miles  from  Fort  Jonquieres, 
mounting  12  guns,  in  three  tiers  en-barbette,  to¬ 
wards  the  sea,  the  lowest  of  which  tier  is  not  less 
than  60  feet  above  high  water  mark ;  it  contains  a 
case-mated  cover  for  300  men,  with  good  stores,  a. 
magazine,  and  a  cistern.  The  coast  line  for  some 
distance,  on  each  side  of  this  work,  is  extremely 
rocky,  and  difficult  to  ascend. 

Several  minor  batteries  have  also  been  con¬ 
structed  |or  the  defence  of  the  bay,  formed  by  St, 
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Julien’s  on  one  side,  and  the  point  of  Cascaes  on 
the  other. 

The  latter  fort,  which  is  next  in  magnitude  to 
St.  Julien’s,  forms  an  irregular  square,  and  presents 
towards  the  sea,  on  its  East  and  South  side,  two 
parapet  batteries;  the  former  commanding  the  bay 
of  Cascaes,  is  mounted  with  seventeen  18-pound¬ 
ers,  the  other  facing  the  roadsted  or  anchorage,  is 
mounted  with  26  guns,  36',  '24-,  and  12-pounders. 
In  the  angle  formed  by  these  sides,  is  a  small  work, 
called  the  Citadel,  raised  about  12.  feet  above  the 
general  level  of  the  land  defences,  and  about  30 
above  those  towards  the  sea. 

The  work  contains  souterains  for  about  1,000 
men,  some  of  which,  however,  do  not  appear  to 
be  proof  against  the  repeated  shocks  of  heavy 
shells.  It  has  barracks  covered  with  a  thin  arch 
for  800  men,  and  case-mated  stables  for  100  horses. 
It  has  two  principal  magazines,  the  first  of  which 
will  contain  300,  and  the  other  200  barrels  of 
powder. 

From  Cascaes  towards  the  West  of  the  coast 
line,  is  for  a  considerable  distance  rocky  and  dif¬ 
ficult  to  land  a  body  of  men.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  small  batteries  at  certain  distances,  some  of 
which  are  inclosed  in  the  rear,  and  have  arched 
barracks  raised,  to  cover  the  guns  against  a  reverse 
fire  from  the  land. 

Such  is  the  nature  and  state  of  the  fortifications 
within  the  entrance  of  the  Tagus ;  and  which,  on 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley’s  force,  were 
mostly  in  possession  of  the  French. 

The  British  General  found  it  extremely  difficult, 
however,  to  ascertain  with  accuracy,  the  exact 
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number  of  French  troops  that  were  stationer!  at 
these  various  forts.  Junot’s  army  was  represented 
to  him  as  being  composed  of  17,000  men,  14,000 
of  which  occupied  the  city  of  Lisbon,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forts  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  the 
remainder  were  dispersed  as  garnson  troops,  at  a 
greater  distance  fr<  m  the  Capital.  Under  these, 
circumstances,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  did  not  deem 
it  prudent  to  make  any  descent  with  the  troops 
tinder  his  command,  in  any  of  the  bays  on  the 
North  of  the  Tagus,  as  he  would  thus,  unavoidably* 
expose  them  to  the  attack  of  the  principal  body 
cf  Junot’s  army  :  and  having  been  joined  by  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  6,000  men,  under  General  Spencer, 
he  concerted  measures  to  disembark  their  troops 
in  Mondego  Bay.  By  this  means,  he  was  in  hopes 
to  escape  all  opposition  from  the  enemy,  while 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  afford  an  opportunity 
to  the  Portuguese  army,  which  had  already  advanc¬ 
ed  to  Coimbra,  to  unite  with  him  more  speedily 
and  easily. 

Before  Sir  Arthur  effected  the  landing  of  his 
men,  he  received  advice  from  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  that  5,000  men,  under  General  Anstruther, 
were  proceeding  to  join  him  ;  and,  also,  that  above 
10,000  under  Sir  John  Moore,  would  be  soon  after 
dispatched  for  the  same  purpose.  But  finding  Ju- 
nol's  army  had  been  considerably  weakened,  by  hie 
feeing  obliged  to  senpl  off  General  Loison,  with  about 
6,000  men,  to  quell  the  insurrection  which  had 
broken-out  in  the  province  of  Aleutejo,  Sir  Arthur 
resolved  not  to  delay  the  disembarkation  of  his 
troops,  together  with  the  corps  under  General 
Spencer;,  Accordingly,  the  whole  of  the  British 
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forcesTwere  landed,  and  on  the  9th  of  August,  the 
advanced  guard  marched  forward  on  the  road  to 
Lisbon.  This  movement  was  somewhat  accelerated 
by  the  intelligence  that  Marshal  Bessieres  intended 
to  make  an  irruption  into,  the  .North  of  Tortuga], 
to  quell  the  disturbances  that  had  taken  place  there, 
and  eventually  for  the  relief  of  Junot,  whose  situa¬ 
tion,  from  the  approach  of  the  British  forces,  be¬ 
came  every  day  more  alarming  and  critical. 

Sir  Arthur,  to  avoid  being  placed  between  two 
hostile  corps,  was  anxious  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  defeating  the  plan  of  Bessieres,  by  attacking 
Junot  before  the  other  could  come  to  his  assist¬ 
ance.  .  But  from  a  coolness  between  the  Portuguese 
and  English  commanders,  this  object  was  in  a  groat 
degree  retarded.  The  cause  of  this  disagreement 
arose  from  a  demand  made  by  the  former,  of  a 
supply  of  provision  from  the  British  stores,  which 
was  refused,  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  subject 
the  English  troops  to  a  scanty  and  incompetent 
sustenance.  This  refusal  caused  an  instant  defec¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  separated  from  the  English;  and,  although, 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  made  every  effort  to  re-unite 
the  two  armies,  he  could  not  succeed.  He  was 
even  denied  the  reinforcement  of  1,000  infantry, 
400  light  troops,  and  200  cavalry,  whom  he  pro¬ 
mised  to  support  from  the  British  stores. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Further  Proceedings  of  the  British  Army  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley ,  Sir  Harry  B'ur- 
rard,  and  Sir  Ilcw  Dalrymple. — Battles  of  Roleia, 
and  Vimeira. — Loss  sustained  by  the  British  in  these 
Actions.— Anecdote  of  two  British  Soldiers  at  thd 
Battle  of  Vimeira.— Sir  Arthur  Wellesley’s  Thanks 
to  the  English  'J’roops,  after  the  Battle  of  the  21$/. — 
Letter  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple ,  to  Lord  Castlercagh, 
the  Secretary  of  State . — Armistice.— Contention  of 
Cintra,  Spc. 

The  chief  object  of  the  British  General,  was  to 
have  attacked  the  posts  of  the  enemy,  which  wrere 
stationed  along  the  coasts,  but  this  object  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  abandon,  in  consequence  of 
not  meeting  with  the  co-operation  he  expected  from 
the  Portuguese.  On  the  12th  of  August,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army  reached  Lyria,  and  on  the  15th,  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  came  up,  for  the  first  time,  with  a 
party  of  the  French  at  Ovdedos.  A  slight  action 
took  place,  occasioned  by  the  eagerness  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  troops,  who,  however,  were  obliged  to  desht 
from  their  attack,  and  to  retire  with  some  trifling 
loss.  The  French,  in  this  instance,  consisted  only 
of  a  small  piquet  of  infantry,  and  a  few  cavalry ; 
but,  by  their  judicious  manoeuvres,  retreated  to  a 
position,  where  they  received  stich  reinforcements 
as  enabled  them  to  make  a  bold  stand  against  their 
adversaries.  A  detachment  of  British  riflemen  who 
had  pursued  them  to  within  three  miles  of  Brilos, 
escaped,  with  much  difficulty,  from  being  entirely 
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cut  off.  On  the  l6th,  the  British  army  halted  at 
Caldas,  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  began  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  an  attack  on  the  forces  under  command  of 
the  French  General  Laborde,  who  still  continued 
his  position  on  Roleia,  after  the  skirmish  of  the 
]  5th.  This  place  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  hav¬ 
ing  a  plain  in  its  front,  at  the  end  of  a  valley, 
which  commences  at  Caldas,  and  is  closed  to  the 
Southward  by  mountains,  which  join  the  hills,  form¬ 
ing  the  valley  on  the  left,  looking  from  Caldas. 
In  the  centre  of  this  valley,  is  the  towp,  and  old 
Moorish  fort  of  Oebidos,  which  the  French  quitted 
on  the  15th,  to  secure  a  more  advantageous  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  hills.  Here  the  French  army  was  posted, 
in  front  of  Roleia,  its  right  resting  upon  the  hills, 
its  left  upon  an  eminence,  on  which  was  a  wind¬ 
mill.  The  whole  covering  and  protecting  the  passes 
of  the  mountains  that  lay  in  its  rear. 

The  French  force  consisted  of  6,000  men,  includ¬ 
ing  500  cavalry,  and  five  pieces  of  cannon;  but, 
apprehending  it  would  receive  a  further  addition  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  by  the  arrival  of  a.  de¬ 
tachment  under  General  Loison,  who  was  on  the 
preceding  day  at  Rio  Major,  the  British  Commander 
determined  not  to  delay  his  attack;  accordingly, 
the  English  troops  were  formed  into  three  columns, 
the  right  consisting  of  1,200  infantry,  and  50  ca¬ 
valry,  destined  to  turn  the  enemy’s  left,  and  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  mountains  in  the  rear;  the  left,  com- 
prising  Major  General  Ferguson’s,  and  Brigadier 
General  Bowes’s  brigades  of  infantry,  three  com 
panies  of  riflemen,  a  brigade  of  light  artillery,  and 
20  British  and  20  Portuguese  cavalry,  was  placed 
Vol.  vii. — NO.  XI.  II  h 
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under  command  of  Maj or- general  Ferguson,  to 
ascend  the  hill  at  Oebidos,  to  turn  all  the  enemy’s 
posts  on  the  left  of  the  valley,  as  well  as  the  right 
of  his  post  at  Roleia;  this  corps  was  also  destined 
to  watch  the  motions  of  General  Loison,  on  the 
enemy’s  right,  who  had  moved  from  Rio  Major, 
towards  Alceontre.  The  centre  columns  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army,  including  400  Portuguese  light  infantry, 
together  with  the  Biitish  and  Portuguese  cavalry, 
and  a  brigade  of  6-pounders,  were  destined  to  act 
against  the  front  of  General  Laborde’s  division. 

The  English  columns  being  thus  formed,  they 
marched  from  Oebidos,  about  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  riflemen  under  General  Fane, 
were  immediately  detached  unto  the  hills  on  the 
left  of  the  valley,  to  keep  up  the  communication 
between  the  centre  and  left  columns,  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  march  of  the  former,  along  the  valley 
and  which  successfully  routed  the  out  post  of  the 
French. 

The  French  having  been  driven  from  their  posi¬ 
tion,  conducted  their  retreat  without  the  least  con¬ 
fusion  or  disorder;  and  having  occupied  the  strong¬ 
est  passes  into  the  mountains,  began  to  form  them¬ 
selves  afresh,  and  to  prepare  for  a  more  formidable 
resistance.  The  British  infantry,  in  vain,  endeav¬ 
oured  to  overtake  them,  in  order  to  complete  the 
discomfiture  they  had  begun;  but,  from  a  deficiency 
of-  cavalry  in  the  English  army,  the  French  had 
yet  sustained  but  Tittle  loss.  « 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  Commander,  from 
the  strong  grounds  the  French  had  taken,  found  it 
expedient  to  vary  his  inode  of  attack.  All  the 
passes  naturally  difficult  of  access,  and  strongly 
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guarded  by  the  French  troops,  were  to-be  carried. 
Several  corps  of  the  English  were  employed  for 
this  purpose,  particularly  the  pth  and  29th  regi¬ 
ments,  who  attacked  with  much  skill , and  bravery, 
both  the  flank  and  front  of  the  French  army  at  the 
same  time.  The  defence  of  the  French  was  des¬ 
perate,  and  the  loss  sustained  by  the  English,  in 
this  attack,  was  very  considerable;  among  whom 
fell  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lake,  an  officer  of  distin¬ 
guished  merit.  The  French,  however,  being  driven 
from  their  positions  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains, 
again  rallied  on  the  plains,  which  were  on  the  tops 
of  these,  and,  for  a  while,  maintained  their  ground, 
and  opposed,  in  three  gallant  attacks,  (in  order  to 
secure  their  retreat)  the  advanced  fire  of  the  9th 
and  29th  regiments,  who,  for  a  considerable  time, 
were  unsupported  on  the  heights  by  any  of  the 
other  corps  belonging  to  thp  British  army ;  but, 
notwithstanding,  the  French  troops  could  not  make 
a  successful  resistance,  they,  nevertheless,  effected 
their  retreat  in  good  order;  a  circumstance  which 
has  also  been  attributed  to  a  want  of  cavalry  on 
the  part  of  the  English.  Whatever  loss  the  French 
may  have  experienced  in  this  action,  has  not  been 
clearly  ascertained  ;  that  cf  the  English,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  amounted  to  28  officers,  and 
451  non-cOmmissioned  officers  and  privates. 

On  the  day  following  the  above  battle,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army  proceedetl  to  Lourinha,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  disembarkation  of. the  troops  under  General 
Anstruther,  who  had  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Pe- 
niche,  with  a  fleet  of  victuallers  and  store-ships, 
Ju not  having  been  informed  that  imimo;  veiniorct- 
meiits  were  expected  from  England,  resolved,  not 
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withstanding  the  repulse  ot  a  portion  of  Bis  army 
on  the  1.7th,  to  renew  his  endeavours  to  force  the 
British  to  retire  before  fresh  succours  should  ar¬ 
rive.  For  this  purpose  he  quitted  Lisbon,  with 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  troops  which  had  been 
stationed  there  under  his  command,  and  proceeded 
on  his  march  to  Vimeira.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
had  made  himself  master  of  a  fine  position,  but 
intended  to  march  towards  Mafra  on  the  morning 
of  the  21st,  and  thereby  turn  the  position. of  the 
French  division  under  General  Loison  and  General 
Laborde,  which  had  formed  a  junction  with  each 
other  at  Torres  Vedras.  But  the  English  Com¬ 
mander  was  prevented  from  pursuing  this  course 
by  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  being  appointed  to  super¬ 
cede  him,  and  who  had  arrived  at  Maceira  Bay, 
late  on  the  20tb.  This  officer  deemed  it  unadvise- 
able  to  remove  at  such  a  distance  from  the  sup¬ 
plies  he  might  require  from  the  fleet,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  Sir  Arthur’s  delaying  his  movements, 
until  he  should  be  joined  by  General  A  ck  land’s 
brigade  of  1,750  men,  who  were  then  disembarked, 
and  to  wait  the  further  reinforcement  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  which  might  be  expected  in  a  few  days. 
Sir  Harry,  in  the  mean  time,  remained  on  board 
the  Brazen,  to  conclude  his  dispatches.  On  the 
ni'  ht  of  the  20th,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
the  French  troops  were  seen  by  the  British  centinels 
to  be  in  motion,  in  a  manner  that  could  not  leave 
them  in  doubt  of  their  contemplated  attack.  Sir 
Arthur  accordingly  made  every  necessary  prepara¬ 
tion  to  meet  it. 

The  village  of  Vimeira  stands  in  a  valley,  at  the 
hack,  and  to  the  West  ward  and  Northward  oi 
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'which  is  a  mountain,  whose  Western  point  extends 
to  the  sea,  while  the  Eastern  is  separated  by  a 
deep  ravine  from  the  heights,  over  which  passes  the 
road  that  leac^  from  Lourinha,  and  the  North¬ 
ward  to  Vimiera.  The  greater  part  of  the  English 
infantry,  with  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  were,  posted 
on  this  mountain,  under  Generals  Hill  and  Eergu- 
son.  The  riflemen  under  General  Fane,  and  the 
brigade  of  General  Anstruther,  were  posted  on  a 
hill  which  lies  to  the  East  and  South  of  the  village, 
and  which  is  entirely  commanded  by  the  mountain 
on  which  the  troops  under  Generals  Hill  and  Fer¬ 
guson  were  placed.  The  cavalry,  and  reserve  ar¬ 
tillery,  were  stationed  in  the  valley  between  the 
hills,  on  which  the  infantry  were  posted,  flanking 
and  supporting  Brigadier  General  Fane’s  advanced 
guard.  Soon  as  the  French  appeared,  it  was  obvi¬ 
ously  their  intention  to  attack  the  advance  guard, 
and  left  wing  of  the  British  army,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  latter  changed  their  positions,  in  order 
to  meet  and  repel  the  attack.  Major  General  Fer¬ 
guson’s  brigade  was  immediately  moved  across  the 
ravine  to  the  heights,  on  the  road  to  Lourinha, 
with  three  pieces  of  cannon  ;  he  was  followed  suc¬ 
cessively  by  Brigadier  General  Nightingale,  wbth 
his  brigade,  and  three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two 
other  brigades.  These  troops  were  formed  on  those 
heights,  with  tlieir  light  upon  the  valley  which  leans 
to  Vuneira,  and  their  left  upon  the  other  ravine 
which  separates  those  heights,  from  the  range  that 
terminates  at  the  landing  place  at  Maceira. 

The  attack  of  the  French  commenced  in  several 
columns,  upon  the  whole  of  the  British  troops  or 
l?  h  3 
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the  height  to  the  Southward  and  Eastward  of  the 
town  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fire  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  riflemen,  they  advanced  close  to  the  50th  re¬ 
giment,  by  whose  bayonets  they  were  checked  and 
driven  back.  In  order  to  prevent  them  from  pe¬ 
netrating  into  the  village,  a  small  body  of  troops 
had  been  stationed  in  the  church-yard,  where  a 
further  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  French 
were  also  repulsed  in  their  attempt.  While  one 
column  of  the  French  advanced  against  the  left  of 
the  English  army,  another  body  of  them  endeav¬ 
oured  to  break  through  the  right  wing,  but  they 
were  successfully  opposed  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
97th  regiment,  supported  by  the  second  battalion 
of  the  52d,  which,  by  an  advance  in  column,  took 
them  in  flank.  On  these  points  the  British  army 
had  acted  merely  on  the  defensive;  but  General 
Anstrutlier  advancing  for  the  purpose  of  occupying 
his  position  on  the  left,  attacked  their  flank,  which 
suffered  severely  from  his  fire,  and  from  the  fire  of 
the  artillery,  which  was  placed  on  the  same  heights 
as  his  brigade.  The  contest  on  this  height  was 
long  and  desperate,  but  at  length  the  French  gave 
way,  and  retired  in  great  confusion,  leaving  behind 
them  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  number  of 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  French  were 
pursued  by  a  detachment  of  British  cavalry;  hut, 
from  their  superiority  in  this  respect,  the  English; 
after  having  suffered  severely,  were  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  foregoing,  the 
French  made  an  attack  on  the  English,  who  were 
stationed  upon  the  heights  on  the  road  to  Lourinha. 
This  attack  was  supported  by  a  large  body  of  ca- 
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*alry,  and  was  made  with  ti  e  usual  impetuosity 
<?f  the  French  troops  ;  it  was  received  with  much 
coolness  and  steadiness  by  Major  General  Fergu¬ 
son’s  brigade*  In  the  advance  of  Major  General 
Ferguson’s  brigade,  six  pieces  of  cannon  w  ere  taken 
from  the  French,  with  many  prisoners;  also  vast 
numbers  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  course  of 
their  retreat.  The  last  effort  of  the  French  was 
directed  to  recover  a  part  of  their  artillery ;  for 
this  purpose,  they  attacked  the  71st  anti  S2nd  re¬ 
giments,  which  had  halted  in  the  valley  where  the 
artillery  lay.  These  regiments  retired  until  they 
reached  the  heights,  where  they  halted,  faced  about, 
and  fired  upon  their  pursuers,  whom  they  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  with  considerable  loss.  It  is  stated, 
that  in  this  action,  the  whole  of  the  French  force 
in  Portugal,  under  the  Duke  D’Abrantes,  who  com¬ 
manded  in  person,  was  employed,  and  that  the 
French  were  much  better  provided  with  cavalry 
than  the  English ;  while  it  is  further  represented 
that  not  more  than  half  of  the  British  army  was 
actually  engaged ;  notwithstanding,  the  French 
lost  13  pieces  of  cannon,  23  ammunition  waggons, 
with  powder,  shells,  and  stores  of  all  description, 
and  20,000  rounds  of  musket-ammunition.  The 
loss  sustained  by  the  French  is  not  specilied ;  that 
of  the  English,  according  to  their  own  return,, 
amounted  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  to  800 
men. 

Of  the  many  anecdotes  which  have  been  related 
of  the  battle  of  Vimeiia,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
bravery  and  honourable  conduct  of  the  British 
soldiers;  the  following  two  appear  to  be  the  most 
deserving  of  record.  When  the  French.  General 
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Bessieres  was  wounded,  he  was  in  danger  of  having 
been  put  to  death  by  those  into  whose  hands  he* 
fell.  A  corporal  of  the  71st  regiment,  of  the  name 
of  Mackay,  fortunately  came  up  and  rescued  him, 
upon  which  the  French  General,  to  evince  his  gra¬ 
titude,  offered  him  his  watch  and  purse.  These, 
Mackay  positively  refused  to  accept,  to  the  surprise 
and  astonishment  of  Bessieres,  who,,  probably, 
thought  the  Corporal  was  induced  to  rescue  him 
from  his  danger,  in  order  to  enjoy,  what,  indeed, 
might  be  regarded  as  a  lawful  booty,  but  his  con¬ 
duct  fully  proved,  that  a  more  noble  sentiment 
operated  to  influence  this  generous  and  disinterest¬ 
ed  act. 

1'he  other  hero  was  a  Highlander,  of  the  name  of 
Steward,  a  piper  in  the  same  grenadier  company 
in  which  Mackay  was  Corporal.  Early  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  Steward  was  dangerously  wounded,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  unable  to  accompany  his  regiment.  He 
refused,  however,  to  be  carried  off  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle;  but  having  been  placed,  according  to  his  desire, 
in  a  situation  in  which  he  might  be  secure  and  unin¬ 
terrupted,  and  at  the  same  time  near  his  regiment, 
he  continued,  during  the  remainder  of  the  engage¬ 
ment,  to  animate  the  men  by  his  martial  music. 
Mackay  was  very  deservedly  promoted  to  a  com¬ 
mission;  and  the  Highland  Society  at  their  next 
meeting,  unanimously  resolved,  that  a  gold  medal, 
with  a  suitable  device  and  inscription,  should  be 
.  presented  to  Mr.  Mackay,  as  a  mark  of  the  sease 
the  society  entertained  of  his  meritorious,  manly, 
and  disinterested  conduct;  and  that  a  handsome 
stand  of  Highland  pipes,  with  a  proper  inscription 
engraved  on  them,  should  be  given  to  Steward  the 
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piper,  for  liis  highly  spirited,  and  laudable  conduct, 
at  the -battle  of  Vmieira. 

After  the  dispositions  for  the  battle  of  Yimeira 
had  been  made,  Sir  Harry  Burrard  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  action,  but  he  declined  taking  upon  him¬ 
self  the  command  of  the  army.  The  action  lasted 
about  four  hours.  On  the  repulse  and  dispersion 
of  the  French,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  proposed  to 
Sir  Harry  Burrard,  that  the  right  of  his  army  should 
advance  to  gain  possession  of  Torres  Vedras,  and 
that  he,  with  the  left,  should  pursue  the  enemy, 
who  was  retreating  precipitately.  Sir  Harry  re¬ 
plied,  that  a  great  deal  had  been  already  done,  and 
that  he  thought  it  unadviseable  to  move  off  the 
ground.  This  proposition  was  again  renewed,  in 
consequence  of  a  message  from  Major  General 
Ferguson,  urging  the  advantages  of  an  advance ; 
but  Sir  Harry  remained  inflexible,  and  thus  ter¬ 
minated  the  business  of  that  day. 

The  following  Thanks  was  made  to  the  British 
army  in  General  Orders,  after  the  battle  of  the 
21st  of  August,  1808. 

“  Head-quarters,  Vimiera,  August,  1808. 

“  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  congratulates 
the  army  on  the  signal  victory  they  have  this  day  obtained  over 
the  enemy,  and  returns  them  his  warmest  thanks  lor  their  reso¬ 
lute  and  heroic  conduct.  He  experienced  the  smcerest  pleasure 
in  witnessing  various  instances  ot  the  gallantry  of  the  corps;  and 
has,  in  particular  to  notice  the  distinguished  behaviour  of  the 
royal  artillery,  20th  light  dragoons,  the  3oth,  40th,  2d  batta¬ 
lion  43d,  50th,  2d  battalion  52d,  60th,  71st,  82d,  2d  battalion 
95th,  and  97th  regiments.  It  will  affsid  the  Lieutenant-General 
the  greatest  pleasure,  to  repeat  to  the  Commander-In-Chief,  the 
bravery  displayed  by  all  the  troops,  and  the  high  sense  he  en¬ 
tertains  of  their  meritorious  and  excellent  conduct  throughout 
the  day.  “  G.  B.  Tucker,  D.  A.  G.” 

On  the  22nd,  the  day  after  the  battle,  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  who  had  quitted  his  fituatiou  as  LietiT 
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tenant- Governor  of  Gibraltar,  arrived  at  Cintra,  m 
order  to  take  tbe  command  of  the  British  army, 
which  had  removed  to  that  place.  A  few  hours  after 
he  had  joined  these  forces,  a  flag  of  truce  was  dis¬ 
patched  by  Junot,  with  a  proposal  for  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  hostilities,  in  order  that  a  convention,  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  French,  from  Portugal,  might 
be  agreed  upon.  An  armistice  was  accordingly 
signed  by  General  Kellermann,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley;  and  which,  with  the  following  letter,, 
from  Sir  Hew  Dalrytnple,  was  immediately  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  British  government. 


Head-Quarters,  Cintra,  Sept.  3. 

“  My  Lord, 

flI  H  iVE  the  honour  to  inform  your  lordship  that  I  landed  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  took  the  command  of  the  array  on  Monday  the  22d  of 
August,  the  next  day  aftei  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  and  where  the 
enemy  sustained  a  signal  defeat,  when  the  valour  and  discipline 
of  British  troops,  and  the  talents  of  British  officers,  were  emi¬ 


nently  displayed. 

“  A  few  hours  after  my  arrival  General  Kellermann  came  in 
with  a  flag  of  truce  from  the  French  General  in  chief,  in  order  to 
propose  an  agreement  for  a  cessation  of  hostilies,  for  the  purpose 
of  concluding  a  convention  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the 
French  troops.  The  inclosed  contains  several-  articles  at  first 
agreed  upon  and  signed  bv  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  Keller  mann  ; 
hut  as  this  was  done  with,  a  reference!  to  the  British  Admiral, 
who,  when  the  agreement  was  communicated  to  himr  objected 
to  t(  7:h  article,  which  had  for  its  object  the  disposal  of  the 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Tagu-,  it  was  finally,  concluded,  that  Lieu- 
tcnam-Colonel  Murray,  Quarter  master -general'  to  the  British 
army,  add  General  Kellermann,  should  proceed  to  the  discussion 
ol  the  remaining  articles,  arid  finally  to  conclude  a  Convention 
for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal,  subject  to  the  ratification  exchanged 
tire  30th  of  last  month. 

“  After  considerable  discussion  and  repeated  reference  to  me, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  avail  rnyself  of  the  limited 
period  latterly  prescribed  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  in  order 
to  move  the  army  for  wards,  and  to  place  the  several  columns  upon 
the  routes  by  which  they  were  to  advance,  the  Convention  was 
signed,  and  the  ratification  exchanged  the  30;  h  of  last  month. 

“  That  no  time  might  be  lost  in  obtaining  anchorage  for  the 
transports  and  other  shipping,  which  had  for  some  days  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  great  peril  on  this  dangerous,  coast,  and  to  insure  thfr 
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communication  between  the  artny  and  the  victualler?,  which  was 
cut  off  by  the  badness  of  the  weather  and  the  surf  upon  the  shore, 

I  sent  orders  to  the  Buffs  and  42 d  regiments,  which  were  oi>  hoard 
of  transports  with  Sir  Charles  Cotton’s  fle- 1,  to  land  and  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  forts  on  the  Tagus,  whenever  the  Aomirai  thought 
it  proper  so  to  do.  This  was  accordingly  carried  in.o  execution 
yesterday  morning,  when  the  forts  of  Cascais,  St.  Julien’s,  and 
Bugio,  were  evacuated  by  the  French  troops,  and  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  by  ours. 

“  As  I  landed  in  Portugal,  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  ac¬ 
tual  state  of  the  Fiench  army,  and  many  circumstances  of  a 
local  and  incidental  nature,  which,  doubtless,  had  great  weight 
in  deciding  the  questiop;  my  own  opinion  in  favour  of  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  expelling  the  French  army  from  Portugal,  by  means 
of  the  Convention,  the  late  defeat  had  induced  the  French  Ge- 
neral-in-Chicf  to  solicit,  instead  of  doing  so  l-y  a  continuation 
of  hostilities,  was  principally  founded  on  the  great  importance 
of  time,  which  the  season  of  the  year  rendered  peculiarly  valu¬ 
able,  and  which  the  enemy  could  easily  have  consumed  in  the 
protracted  defence  of  the  strong  places  they  occupied,  had  terms 
of  Convention  been  refused  them. 

“  When  the  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  upon,  the  army 
under  the  command  oi  Sir  John  Moore  had  not  arrived,  and 
doubts  were  even  entertained  whether  so  large  a  body  of  men 
could  be  landed  on  an  open  and  a  dangerous  beach;  and  that 
being  effected,  whether  the  supply  of  so  large  an  army  with 
provisions  from  the  ships  coulo  be  provided  for  under  all  the  dis¬ 
advantages  to  which  the  shipping  were  exposed.  During  the 
negociation,  the  former  difficulty  was  overcome  by  the  activity, 
zeal,  and  intelligence  of  Captain  Malcolm,  of  the  Donegal,  and 
the  officers  and  men  under  his  orders,  but  the  possibility  of  the 
latter  seems  to  have  been  at  an  end,  nearly  at  the  moment  when 
it  was  no  longer  necessary. — Captain  Dalrymple,  of  the  18th 
dragoons,  my  military  secretary,  will  have  the  honour  of  deliv¬ 
ering  to  your  loidship  this  dispatch.  He  is  fully  informed  of 
whatever  has  been  done  under  my  orders,  relative  to  the  service 
on  which  I  have  been  employed,  and  can  give  any  explanation 
thereupon  that  may  be  required.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  & c. 

“  Hew  Dalrymple,  Lieutenant-General.” 
(translation  ) 

Suspension  of  Arms  agreed  upon  between  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Arthur  Wetlesly,  K.  A.  on  one  A  art,  uml  the  General  of  Division, 
Rellermunn ,  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Commander 
of  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Croum,  and  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order 
•f  the  Lion  of  Bavaria,  on  the  other  A  art,  each  having  power 
from  the  respective  Generals  of  the  French  and  English  Ar¬ 
mies. 

“  Head-quarters  of  the  English  army,  Aug.  522c!,  1808, 

“  Art.  1.  There  shall  be,  from  this  date,  a  suspension  of 
arms  between  the  armies  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  his  Im- 
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perial  and  Royal  Majesty,  Napoleon  I.  forthe  purpose  of  neg»- 
ciatiug  a  Convention  tor  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French 
army. 

2.- The  Generals-in-Chief  of  the  two  armies,  and  the  Com. 
mander-in-Chiet  of  the  British  fleet  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tagus, 
will  appoint  a  dav  to  assemble  on  such  part  of  the  coast  as  shall 
•fee  judged  convenient,  to  negociate  and  conclude  the  said  Con. 
•vention. 

“  3.  The  river  of  Sirandre  shall  form  the  line  of  demarcation 
to  be  established  between  the  two  armies.  Torres  Vedras  shall 
not  be  occupied  by  either. 

“  The  General-in-Chief  of  the  English  army,  undertakes  to 
include  the  Portuguese  aimies  in  this  suspension  of  arms,  and 
for  them  the  line  of  demarcation  shall  be  established  from  Liera 
to  Thomar. 

“  5.  It  is  agreed  provisionally,  that  the  French  army  shall  not, 
in  any  case,  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war  ;  that  all  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who  compose  it,  shall  be  transported  to  France  with 
their  arms  and  baggage,  and  the  whole  of  their  private  property, 
-from  which  nothing  shall  be  excepted. 

“  6.  No  individual,  whether  Portuguese,  or  of  a  nation  allied 
to  France,  or  French,  shall  be  called  to  acct  for  his  political 
conduct,  their  respective  property  shall  be  protected,  and  they 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  from  Portugal  within  a  limited 
time,  with  their  property. 

“  7.  The  neutrality  of  the  port  of  Lisbon,  shall  be  recognized 
for  the  Russian  fleet:  that  is  to  say,  that  when  the  English  army 
ytr  fleet  shall  be  in  possession  of  the  city  and  port,  the  said 
Russian  fleet  shall  not  be  disturbed  during  its  stay,  nor  stopped 
when  it  wishes  to  sail,  nor  pursued  when  it  shall  sail,  until  after 
the  time  fixed  by  the  maritime  law. 

“  8.  All  the  artillery  of  French  calibre,  and  also  all  Che  horse 
of  the  cavalry,  shall  be  transported  to  France. 

“  9.  This  suspension  of  arms  shall  not.  be  broken  without  48 
hours  previous  notice. 

“  Done  and  agreed  upon  between  the  above-named 
Generals,  the  day  and  year  above-mentioned. 

“  Arthur  Wkllesley. 

“  Keu.ekma.vx,  General  of  Division.” 

On  the  first  arrival  of  the  foregoing  dispatch,  the 
English  nation  concluded  that  the  victory  obtained 
by  their  army  in  Portugal,  was  final  and  decisive 
over  that  of  the  French;  and  that  no  terms  would 
afterwards  be  granted  the  latter,  which  could  sully 
the  glory,  or  tarnish  the  military  character,  which 
the  bravery  and  valour  of  the  English  troops  had 
so  recently  acquired.  No  terms  it  was  thought 
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would  be  conceded  to  the  vanquished  French,  but 
such  as  should  henceforth  deprive  them  of  the 
power  to  resume  their  arms  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war ;  and  that  nothing  short  of  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender  of  these  forces  would  be  accepted 
of  by  the  British  Cominander-in-Chief.  But  so 
far  was  the  expectations  of  the  British  nation  dis¬ 
appointed  in  this,  that  they  considered  the  articles 
of  the  following  Convention  disgraceful  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  highly  censured  and  condemned  the 
proceeding  of  their  officers  by  whom  it  was  ratified. 
It  was,  indeed,  said,  with  some  degree  of  truth, 
thatJunot  had  obtained  such  terms  as  were  only 
due  to  a  conqueror;  and  that  the  British  army, 
consisting  of  double  the  number  to  that  of  the 
French,  and  flushed  with  success,  had  allowed  of 
conditions  little  short  of  abandoning  the  interest 
of  the  Portuguese  nation,  and  every  way  incom- 
patible  with  the  object  for  which  their  assistance 
had  been  courted. 

We  shall  here  present  to  our  readers,  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  its  original  form,  without  indulging  in 
any  comments  of  our  own,  but  will  notice  in  the 
subsequent  chapter,  those  proceedings  that  follow'ed 
on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  met  in  various  places,  to  express  their 
disapprobation  of  the  Convention,  and  to  petition 
the  throne  for  a  solemn  investigation  into  the  con¬ 
duct  and  causes  which  had  led  to  the  general  de¬ 
feat  of  their  hopes. 

,  DEFINITIVE  CONVENTION 

TOR  THE  EVACUATION  OF  PORTUCAL  BY  THE  FRENCH 
ARMY. 

"  The  Generals  commanding  in  chief  the  British  and  French 
armies  in  Portugal,  having  determined  to  negociate  and  conclude 
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a  Treaty  for  the  evacuation  of  Pottugal  by  the  French  troops,  on 
a  lie  basis  of  the  agreement  entered  into  on  t  lie  2'2d.  instant  for  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  have  appointed  the  undermentioned  of¬ 
ficers  to  negociate  the  same  in  their  names,  viz.  On  the  part  of 
the  General-in-Chief  of  the  British  army.  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Murray,  Quarter-Master-General ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Ge¬ 
neral -in-Chtef  of  the  French  army,  Monsieur  Kellermann,  Ge¬ 
neral  ol  Division,  to  whom  they  have  given  authority  to  negociate 
and  conclude  a  Convention  to  that  effect,  subject  to  their  ratifi¬ 
cation  respectively,  and  to  that  of  the  Admiral  commanding  the 
British  fleet  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tagus. 

“  Those  two  officers,  after  exchanging  their  full  powers,  have 
agreed  upon  the  articles  which  follow  : 

“  Art.  1.  All  the  places  and  forts  in  the  kingdom  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  occupied  by  the  French  troops,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the 
British  army  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  at  the  period  of  the 
signature  of  the  present  Convention. 

“  2.  The  French  troops  shall  evacuate  Portugal  with  their 
arms  and  baggage ;  they  shall  not  be  considered  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and^  on_their  arrival  in  France,  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
serve. 

“  3  The  English  government  shall  furnish  the  means  of  con¬ 
veyance  for  the  French  army,  which  shall  be  disembarked  in 
any  of  the  ports  of  France  between  Rqchtort  and  L’Orient,  in¬ 
clusively. 

“  4.  The  French  army  shall  carry  with  it  al)  its  artillery  of 
French  calibre,  with  the  horses  belonging  to  it,  and  the  tumbrils, 
supplied  with  00  rounds  per  gun.  All  other  artillery,  aims,  and 
ammunition,  as  also  the  military  and  naval  arsenals,  shall  be 
given  up  1o  the  British  army  and  navy,  in  the  state  in  which 
they  may  be  at  the  period  of  the  ratification  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion. 

“5.  The  French  ai  my  shall  carry  wjth  it  all  its  equipments, 
and  all  that  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  property  of 
the  army;  that  is  to  say  its  military  chest,  and  carriages  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Field  Commissariat  and  Field  Officers,  or  shall  be 
allowed  to  dispose  of  such  part  of  the  Shme  on  its  account  as  the 
Commander-in-Chief  may  judge  it  necessary  to  embark.  In 
like  manner,  all  individuals  of  the  army  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
dispose  of  their  private  property  of  every  description,  with  full 
security  hetealter  for  the  purchasers.  • 

“  6  The  cavalry  are  to  embark  tbeir  horses,  as  also  the  Ge¬ 
nerals  and  others  officers  of  all  ranks.  It  is,  however,  fully  un¬ 
derstood,  that  the  means  of  conveyance  for  horses  at  the  disposal 
of  the  British  commanders  are  very  limited;  some  additional 
conveyance  may  be  procured  in  the  port  of  Lisbon  ;  the  number 
of  horses  to  be  embarked  by  the  troops  shall  not  exceed  600,  and 
the  number  embarked  by  the  Staff  shall  not  exceed  200.  At  all 
events  every  facility  will  be  given  to  the  French  army  to  dispose  of 
the  horses  belonging  to  it,  which  cannot  be  embarked. 
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“VII.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  embarkation,  it  shall  take 
place  in  three  divisions,  ihe  last  of  which  shall  be  principally  com¬ 
posed  of  ihe  garrisons  of  the  places,  of  the  cavalry,  the  artillery, 
the  sick,  and  the  equipment  of  the  army.  The  first  division  shill 
embark  within  seven  days  of  the  date  of  the  ratification,  or  sooner, 
if  possible. 

*f  VIII.  The  garrison  of  Elvas,  and  its  forts,  and  of  Penich*  and 
Palmela,  will  be  embarked  at  Lisbon.  That  of  Almaida,  at 
Oporto,  or  the  nearest  harbour.  They  will  be  accompanied  on 
their  march  by  British  commissaries,  charged  with  providing  lor 
their  subsistence. 

<;  IX.  All  thesick  and  wounded  who  cannot  be  embarked  with 
the  troops  are  entrusted  to  the  British  army.  Iheyaie  to  be 
taken  care  of  whilst  they  remain  in  this  country  at  the  expcnce  of 
the  British  government,  under  the  condition  of  the  same  being 
reimbursed  by  France  when  the  final  evacuation  is  elected  Tne 
English  government  will  provide  for  their  return  to  France,  which 
shall  take  place  by  detathmeots  ol  about  150  or  200  men  at  a 
time.  A  sufficient  number  of  French  Medical  officers  shall  be 
left  behind  to  attend  them 

“  X.  As  soon  as  the  vessels  employed  to  carry  the  army  to 
France  shall  have  disembarked  it  in  thfc  harbours  specified,  or  in 
any  other  of  the  ports  of  France  to  which  stress  ol  weather  may 
force  them,  every  facility  shall  he  given  them  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  without  delay,  and  security  against  capture  until  their  arri¬ 
val  in  a  friendly  .port. 

“  XI.  The  French  army  shall  be  concentrated  at  Lisbon,  and 
within  a  distance  of  about  two  leagues  from  it.  The  English  army 
will  approach  within  three  leagues  of  the  Capital,  and  will  be  so 
placed  as  to  leave  one  league  between  the  two  armies. 

“  XII.  The  forts  of  St.  Julien,  the  Bugio  and  Cascais,  shall  be 
occupied  by  the  British  troops  on  the  ratification  ot  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Lisbon  and  its  citadel,  together  with  the  forts  and  batteries 
as  far  as  the  Lazareltoor  Trafuria  on  one  side,  and  Fort  St.  Joseph 
on  the  other,  inclusively,  shall  be  given  up  on  the  embarkation  of 
the  second  division,  as  shall  also  the  harbour  and  all  ai  med  vessels 
in  it,  ol  eveiy  description,  witJuheir  rigging  sails,  stores,  and  am¬ 
munition.  The  fortresses  of  Elvas,  Almaida,  Peniche,  and  Pal¬ 
mela,  shall  be  given  up  as  soon  as  the  British  troops  can  arrive 
to  occupy  them.  In  the  mean  time,  the  general  in  chiet  of  the 
British  army  will  give  notice  of  the  present  Convention  to  the  garri¬ 
sons  of  those  places,  as  also  to  the  troops  before  them,  in  order  to 
put  a  slop  to  all  further  hostilities. 

**  XIII.  Commissaries  shall  be  named  on  both  sides,  to  ifgu- 
late  and  accelerate  the  execulion  of  the  arrangements  agreed  upon. 

“  XIV.  Should  there  arise  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  ar¬ 
ticle,  it  will  be  explained  favourably  to  the  French  army. 

“  XV.  From  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  present  Conven¬ 
tion,  all  arreais  of  contributions,  requisitions,  or  claims  whatever, 
of  the  French  government  against  subjects  of  Portugal,  or  any 
other  individuals  residing  in  this  country,  founded  on  the  occupa- 
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Jion  oi  Portugal  by  the  French  troops  in  the  month'of  December 
JS07,  which  may  not  have  been  paid  up,  are  cancelled,  and  all 
sequestrations  laid  upon  their  property,  moveable  or  immoveable, 
are  removed,  and  the  Tree  disposal  ot'  the  same  is  restored  to  the 
proper  owners. ' 

“  XVI.  All  subjects 'ofFrance,  orofpowers  infriendshiporalli- 
ance  with  France,  domiciliated  in  Portugal,  or  accidentally  in  this 
com  try,  shall  be  protected.  Their  property  of  every  kind,  move¬ 
able  and  immoveable,  shall  be  respected,  and  they  shall  bear  li- 
heity  either  to  accompany  the  French  army,  or  to  remain  in  Por¬ 
tugal.  In  i  iiher  case  their  property  is  guaranteed  to  them,  with 
liberty  of  retaining  or  of  disposing  of  it,  and  passing  the  produce 
<  !  the  sale  thereol  into  France,  or  any  other  country  where  they 
may  fix  their  residence,  the  space  of  one  year  being  allowed  them 
for.^that  purpose.  It  is  fully  understood  that  the  Shipping  is 
excepted  fronj  this  arrangement,  only,  however,  in  so  far  as 
regards  leaving  the  port,  and  that  none  of  the  stipulations  above 
mentioned  can  be  made  the  pretext  of  any  commercial  specu¬ 
lation. 

“  XVII.  No  native  of  Portugal  shall  be  rendered  accountable 
for  his  political  conduct  during  the  peijod  of  the  occupation  of 
tins  country  by  the  French  army  :  and  all  those  who  have  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  exercise  of  their  employments,  or  -v  ho  have  accepted 
situ,  lions  under  the  French  government,  aie  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  commanders.  They  shall  sustain  no  in- 
jmy  m  their  persons  or  property,  it  not  having  been  at  their  option 
to  be  obedient  or  not,  to  the  French  government  j  they  are  also  at 
i. beny  to  avail  themselves  of  the  XVIth  article. 

“  XVIII.  The  Spanish  troops  detained  on  board  ship  in.  the 
port  of  Lisbon,  shall  be  given  up  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  British  army,  who  engages  to  obtain  of  the  Spaniards  to  testore 
such  French  subjects,  either  military  or  civil,  as  may  have  been  de¬ 
tained  in  Spain,  without  being  taken  in  battle,  or  in  consequence 
of  military  operations,  but  on  occasion  ot  the  occurrences  of  the 
19. h  of  last  May,  and  the  days  immediately  following. 

“  XIX.  There  shall  be  art  immediate. exchange  established  for 
all  ranks  of  prisoners  made  in  Portugal,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  hostilities. 

“  XX.  Hostages  of  the  rank  of  field  officers  shall  be  mutually 
furnished  on  the  part  of  the  British  army  and  navy,  and  on  that  of 
the  French  army,  for  the  reciprocal  guarantee  of  the  present  Con¬ 
vention.  The  officer  of  the  British  army  shall  be  restored  on  the 
completion  of  the  articles  which  concern  the  army  :  and  the  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  navy  on  the  disembarkation  of  the  French  troops  in 
their  own  country.  The  like  is  to  take  place  on  the  part  of  the 
French  army. 

“  XXI,  It  shall  be  allowed  to  the  General-in-Chief  of  the 
French  army,  to  send  an  officer  to  France  with  intelligence  of  the 
present  Convention.  A  vessel  will  be  furnished  by  the  British 
Admiral,  to  convey  him  to  Bourdeaux  or  Rochefort. 

“  XXII.  The  British  Admiral  will  be  invited  to  accommodate 
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V 5  excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  other  principal 
officets  of  the  French  army,  on  board  of  ship t  of  war. 

“  Done  and  concluded  at  Lisbon,  this  3(hh  of  August. 

“  George  Murray,  Quarter-Master-General. 

“  Kellermann,,1c  General  de  Division. 

“  The  Dukeof  Abrantes,  General-in-Chief  of  the  F  enchar.ny, 
has  ratified,  and  does  ratify  the  present  definitive  Convention  in  all 
its  articles,  to  be  executed  according  to  its  form  and  tenor. 

“  The  Duke  of  Abrantes.” 

ADDITIONAL  ARTICLES  TO  THE  CONVENTION  OF  AUC.  30. 

“  Art.  I.  The  individuals  in  the  civil  employment  of  the  army, 
made  prisoner^  either  by  the  British  troops,  or  by  the  Portuguese 
in  any  part  ot  Portugal,  will  be  restored,  as  is  customary,  with¬ 
out  exchange. 

“  II.  The  French  army-shall  be  subsisted  from  its  own  maga¬ 
zines  up  to  the  day  of  embarkation  ;  the  garrisons  up  to  the  day 
of  the  evacuation  of  the  fortresses. 

“  The  remainder  of  the  magazines  shall  be  delivered  over  in 
the  usual  form  to  the  British  government,  which  charges  itself 
with  the  subsistence  of  the  men  and  horses  of  the  army  from  the 
above-mentioned  periods  until  their  arrival  in  France,  under  the 
condition  of  their  being  reimbursed  by  the  French  government 
for  the  excess  of  the  expence  beyond  the  estimation  to  be  made  by 
both  parties  of  the  value  of  the  magazines  delivered  up  to  the 
British  army. — The  provisions  on  board  the  ships  of  war,  in  pos¬ 
sesion  of  the  French  army,  will  be  taken  on  account  ol  the  British 
government,  in  like  manner  with  the  magazines  in  the  fortresses. 

“,111.  The  General  commanding  the  British  troops  will  take 
the  necessary  measures  for  re-estsblishing  the  free  circulation  of 
the  means  of  subsistence  between  the  country  and  the  Capital. 

“  Done  and  conclded  at  Lisbon,  this  30th  day  of  Aug.  1808. 

“  Gegr.ce  Murray,  Quarter-Master -General. 

“  Kellermann,  le  General  de  Division. 

“We,  the  Duke  of  Abrantes,  General-in-Chief  of  the  French 
army,  have  ratified,  and  do  tatify  the  additional  articles  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  to  be  executed  according  to  their  form  and  tenor. 

11  The  Dure  of  Abrantes.’* 

Respecting  the  Russian  fleet  a  separate  conven¬ 
tion  was  entered  into  between  Sir  Charles  Cotton 
•and  Admiral  Siniavirf,  for  its  surrender,  and  of 
which  the  following  are  the  particulars. 

ARTICLES  OF  A  CONVENTION 

ENTERED  INTO  BEEWEEN  VICE-ADMIRAL  SINIAV1N  AND 

ADMIRAL*!  R.  CHARLES  COTTON,  FOR  THE  SURRENDER  OF 

THE  RUSSIAN  FLEET. 

“  Art.  I.  The  ships  of  war  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  now 
the  Tagus,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  Admiral  Sir  Charlei  Cotton 
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immediately,  with  all  their  stores,  as  they  now  ate  ;  to  be  sent  to 
England,  and  there  held  as  a  deposit  by  his  Britannic  Majesty,  to 
beicstoied  to  his  Imperial  Pdajesty,  within  six  months  after  the 
tonclusion  of  a  peace  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  his  Im¬ 
perial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all. the  Russias. 

“  II.  Vice-Admiral  Siniavin,  with  the  oilicers,  sailors,  and 
marines  under  his  command,  to  return  to  Russia  without  any  con¬ 
dition  or  stipulation  respecting  their  future  services;  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  thither  in  men  of  war,  or  proper  vessels,  at  the  expence  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty. 

(Signed)  “  De  Siniavin. 

“  Charles  Cotton. 

LIST  OF  THE  SHIPS  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  FOREGOINC  CON¬ 
VENTION. 

Twerday,  Vice-Admiral  Siniavin,  cf  74  guns  and  736  men. 

■ — Skoroy,  of  60  guns  and  524  men. — S.  Kafael,  of  74  guns  and 
610  men. — St.  Helene,  of  64  guns  and  598  men.  —  Ratvizau,  of 
66  guns  and  549  men. — Silnoy,  of  74  guns  and  604  men. — 
Motchnoy,  of  74  guns  and  629  men. — Rafael,  of  80  guns  and 
646  men. — Fregatte  Kilduyn,  of  26  guns  and  222  men. — Yarow- 
slavi,  of  74  gum  and  567  men. — Total,  5,685  men. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Effect  of  the  Convention  on  the  Inhabitants  of  Por¬ 
tugal. — Their  Protest  against  it .• — Opinion  and  Pro¬ 
ceedings  respecting  it  in  England. — Meeting  of  the 
Common  Council  of  London  on  the  Subject. — Their 
Address  to  his  Majesty. — His  Majesty’s  Answer. — 
Resolutions  of  the  City  of  London  on  the  latter. — At¬ 
tempted  Defence  of  the  Convention. — Institution  of  the 
Board  of  Inquiry — Objections  to  it. — General  Reflec¬ 
tions ,  Sj-c.  SfC. 


It  was  not  much  to  be  expected  that  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  who  had  been  pillaged  by  the  French  troops, 
could  tamely  acquiesce  in  the  terms  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  which  was  to  secure  to  them  their  plunder,  and 
to  allow  them  peacefully  to  withdraw  from  their 
country,  at  the  expcuce  of  the  British  government, 
with  all  their  ill-gotten  booty.  Such  terms  they 
justly  reprobated  as  an  act  of  the  grossest  injustice 
to  themselves  ;  nor  did  it  fail  to  increase  the  cool¬ 
ness  and  misunderstanding  which  had  already  taken 
place  between  the  Portuguese  and  British  com¬ 
manders.  In  short,  it  was  as  universally  condemned 
in  Portugal,  as  it  was  in  England.  As  a  proof  of 
which  we  shall  subjoin  the  following  Protestxm  the 
part  of  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  Commander; 


PROTEST 

MADE  BY  1ERNARD1N  FREIREDE  ANDRADE,  GENERAL  OF 
THE  PORTUGUESE  TROOPS  AGAINST  THE  ARTI'CEES  OP 
THE  CONVENTION  AGREED  ON  BETWEEN  THE  ENGLISH 
AND  FRENCH  ARMIES,  FOR  THE  EVACUATION  OF  POR¬ 
TUGAL. 

*'  I  protest,  in  gfneral,  on  account  of  this  Treaty  being  to¬ 
tally  void  of  that  deference  due  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
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Regent,  or  the  government  that  represents  him  ;  en  account  of 
what  may  he  hostile  in  it  to  the  Sovereign  authority  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  this  government,  and  for  all  that  may  be  against  the  ho¬ 
nour,  safety,  and  interests  of  the  nation  ;  and,  in  patticular,  I  pro¬ 
test  against  what  is  stipulated  in  the  following  articles: 

“  Articles  I.  IV.  and  XIT.  Because  these  articles  determine 
the  surrender  of  Portuguese  fortified  places,  stores,  and^hips  to 
the  English  forces,  without  solemnly  declaring  that  thjs  surrender 
is  momentary,  and  that  it  is  intended  they  should  be  immediately 
restored  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  or  the  government  that 
may  represent  him,  to  whom  they  belong,  and  in  whose  aid  the 
English  forces  came  as  auxiliaries 

“  XVI  Because  it  permits  the  residence  in  Portugal  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  mentioned  in  it. 

“XVII.  Because  itattempts  to  tiedown  the  government  of  this 
kingdom,  not  to  bring  to  justice  and  condign  punishment  those 
persons  who  have  been  notoriously  and  scandalously  disloyal  to 
their  Prince  and  their  Country,  by  joining  and  serving  the  French 
party,  and,  even  if  the  protection  of  the  English  army  should  be 
allowed  to  screen  them  from  the  punishment  they  have  deserved, 
still  it  should  .no  prevent  their  expulsion,  whereby  this  country 
would  no  longer  have  to  fear  being  again  betrayed  by  the  same 
men. 

“  First  of  the  additional  articles.  This  article  can  by  no  means 
bind  the  government  of  this  kingdom,  as  no  reciprocal  conditions 
are  stipulated. 

“  I  protest  finally,  on  account  of  the  want  of  attention  to  the 
safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Capital  and  its  environs,  nothing 
having  been  stipulated  in  their  favour  to  insure  their  not  being 
still  vexed  and  oppressed  by  the  French  during  their  stay — not 
even  an  equivalent  for  what  is  establised  by  Art.  XVI.  and  XVII. 
in  favour  of  the  French  and  their  followers. 

“  And  to  these  heads  I  limit  my  protest,  in  order  not  to  make 
too  long  a  list,  passing  over  other  objects  of  less  importance,  such 
as  the  concession  of  800  horses,  which  was  made  without  consi¬ 
dering  that  they  almost  all  belong  to  Portugal,  and  thus  cannot  be 
considered  as  the  property  of  the  French  :  that  of  the  magazines 
of  the  army,  filled  at  the  expence  of  the  country,  and  conse¬ 
quent  y  only  belonging  by  fact,  not  by  right,  to  the  unjust  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  country. 

(Signed)  “  B  F.  D’Andrabi,’* 

Head  Quarters,  Sept.  14. 

As  the  Convention  had  made  a  provision  to  se¬ 
cure  to  the  individuals  of  the  French  army,  what¬ 
ever  baggage  or  property  they  claimed  as  their  own, 
the  most  shameful  and  rapacious  pillage  was  prac¬ 
tised  on  the  Portuguese  inhabitants,  in  consequence 
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©f  it.  No  sooner,  indeed,  was  the  Convention  rati¬ 
fied,  than  the  French  officers  lent  their  sanction  to 
every  species  of  the  most  inordinate  plunder,  in  so 
much  that  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  commis¬ 
sioners,  who  might  determine  what  uns,  and  what 
uas  not,  private  property.  Nothing  could  be  more 
mortifying  to  the  Portuguese,  than  to  see  their  ene¬ 
mies  embarking,  under  the  protection  of  the  British, 
and  in  British  ships,  with  that  plunder,  which  they 
had  either  sacrilegiously  taken  from  the  churches, 
or  wrested  from  individuals.  It  therefore  became 
expedient  to  adopt  such  measures,  as  might  tend  to 
pacify,  in  Some  degree,  the  indignation  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Lisbon,  who  could  not  forbear  to  urge  the 
strongest  complaints  against  such  treatment.  The 
conduct  of  the  French  soldiers  at  length  became 
so  grossly  repugnant  to  the  articles  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  that  the  English  commanders  were  called  upon 
to  interpose  their  authority  to  prevent  further  de¬ 
predations,  since  it  was  manifest  that  even  Junot 
himself  connived  at  the  disgraceful  behaviour  of  the 
officers  and  troops  under  his  command.  A  Military 
Committee  was  accordingly  appointed  for  the  better 
regulation  of  what  might  he  considered  private  pro¬ 
perty,  and  what  ought  to_  come  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  plunder.  This  Committee  was  composed 
of  General  Beresford  and  Colonel  Proby  on  the  part 
of  the- British,  and  of  General  Kcllermann  on  the 
part  of  the  French.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  first 
division  of  the  French  army  had  embarked,  amount¬ 
ing  to  1,S00  men,  they  were  forbid  to  set  sail,  until 
they  had  restored  whatever  had  been  unjustly  taken 
either  from  individuals,  or  from  the  royal  palace, 
and  other  public  buildings  in  Portugal. 
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A  proclamation  was  likewise  issued  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  immediately  after  their  appointment, 
declaring  that  any  purchase  made  of  articles  taken 
from  the  public  arsenals  or  stores,  since  the  30th  of 
August,  or  whatever  should  appear  to  have  been  il¬ 
legally  sold  or  disposed  of  at  any  time,  even  prior 
to  that  date,  should  be  null  and  void;  and  that  all 
articles  so  sold,  should  be  seized,  and  the  persons 
who  had  purchased  them,  should  be  subject  to  the 
punishment  adjudged  by  the  law  in  such  cases.  But 
whatever  contributions  were  levied  by  the  French,  and 
which  they  had  received  prior  to  the  30th  of  August, 
were  declared  to  be  valid  and  irreclaimable.  Thus  a 
Convention,  signed  and  ratified  by  the  allies  of  Portu¬ 
gal, deprived  the  inhabitants  of  thelattei  from  all  right 
to  obtain  from  their  enemies  any  return  of  those  ex¬ 
orbitant  contributions  which  had  been  so  vexatiously 
imposed  upon  them.  On  this  point  the  Commission¬ 
ers  afforded  no  redress;  they  were  to  confine  their 
enquiries  to  two  objects,  jst.  Whether  the  property 
taken  bj  the  French,  by  way  of  contribution  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  army,  was  actually  extorted 
before  the  30th  day  of  August?  in  which  case  it  be¬ 
longed  to  the  French ;  if  not,  the  Commissioners 
were  empowered  to  restore  it.  And  2dly,  Was  the 
Portuguese  property,  in  possession  of  the  French 
troopsj  the  fruit  of  private  pillage?  it  nught  then  be 
reclaimed  by  the  right  owners.  The  Commisioners 
were  also  empowered  to  set  aside  all  surreptitious 
sales,  which  bad  taken  place,  with  respect  to  public 
property,  and  to  restore  the  goods  so  sold;  but 
further  their  power  did  not  extend. 

From  the  foregoing  circumstances  it  will  plainly 
appear,  that  the  articles  of  the  Convention,  could 
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undergo  no  modification  to  lessen  their  oppressive 
effects  on  the  injured  Portuguese,  and  who  viewed 
them  only  as  a  guarantee  for  all  the  outrages  to  which 
they  had,  for  10  months,  been  subject,  while  the 
French  were  in  possession  of  their  Capital. 

The  Spanish  troops,  who,  as  v/e  haveTbefore  no¬ 
ticed,  were  disarmed  by  Junot,  and  who  had  been 
confined  as  prisoners  of  war,  on  board  of  some 
vessels  in  the  Tagus,  had  their  arms  once  moie 
restored  to  them  by  the  English.  In  order  that 
this  act  might  be  performed  with  the  magnificence 
due  to  it,  all  the  British  and  Portuguese  troops 
were  assembled  on  the  occasion.  The  sword  of 
the  Spanish  General  rvas  restored  to  him  Dy  Ge¬ 
neral  Beresford,  with  an  appropriate  Address,  in 
which  he  congratulated  himself  on  the  honour 
•which  had  been  allotted  to  him,  of  delivering  to  a 
Spaniard,  and  therefore  a  man  of  honour,  that 
sword  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  arti¬ 
fice  and  violence  of  the  foes  of  his  country,  and 
which  now,  that  he  had  regained  its  possession,  he 
doubted  not,  would  henceforth  be  employed  in 
co-operating  with  his  patriotic  countrymen  for  their 
deliverance.  As  soon  as  the  officers  and  soldiers 
received  their  arms,  they  pronounced  a  unani¬ 
mous  and  solemn  oath,  to  devote  them,  with  their 
lives,  to  the  re-establishment  of  their  beloved  Fer¬ 
dinand. 

After  the  French  had  quitted  Portugal,  it  was 
necessary  to  consider  of  the  most  proper,  mode  for 
the  organization  of  a  provisional  government. 
Many  obstacles,  however,  seemed  to  intervene  to 
prevent  for  a  time  this  salutary  measure.  The  Re¬ 
gency  which  had  been  appointed  on  the  emigration 
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of  the  Prince,  was  dissolved  as  soon  as  the  French 
had  taken  possession  of  Lisbon,  while  several  of 
the  characters  that  composed  it  had  gone  over,, 
and  united  themselves  to  the  enemy ;  it  would, 
therefore,  be  unwise  and  impolitic  to  re-elect  such. 
In  the  mtnn  time,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  ventured  to 
take  upon  himself  the  unqualified  authority  of 
appointing  a  new  Regency.  The  assumption  of  this 
power,  by  a  military  man,  in  the  service  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  Prince,  was,  (as  might  be  expected,  not  very 
cordially  or  favourably  received  on  the  part  of  the 
Portuguese  nation,  who  viewed  with  distrust  and 
suspicion,  a  conduct  so  every  way  unwarrantable 
rind  extraordinary.  Notwithstanding  a  Regency  was 
named  by  the  British  Commander,  which  excited 
considerable  disgust  and  opposition,  as  well  from 
the  characters  of  which  it  was  composed,  ns  from 
the  unacknowledged  power  by  which  it  had  been 
appointed. 

The,  Bishop  of  Oporto,  who  had  so  greatly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  the  vigour  and  success  of  his 
measures  in  the  North,  had  already  acquired  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  public  confidence,  and  was 
looked  up  to  by  many,  as  having  the  fairest  claim 
to  some  share  in  the  provisional  government.  Thus, 
two  parties  were  formed,  and  it  soon  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  third  party  existed,  whose  interest  were 
wholly  on  the  side  of  France,  and  who  would  seek 
to  avail  itself  of  their  dissensions,  in  order  to  esta¬ 
blish  iis  own  power,  and  to  promote  the  plans  of 
Buonapartd.  Even  in  Lisbon,  the  partizans  of 
France  were  very  numerous,  and  ready  to  oppose 
whatever  projects  might  originate  with  the  British 
government  for  the  benefit  of  the  Prince  Regent. 
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In  short,  the  English  Commanders  scarcely  knew 
in  what  manner  to  act,  seeing  the  Portuguese  so 
greatly  divided  among  themselves.  In  order,  how¬ 
ever,  to  prevent  the  evil  disposed  from  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  extraordinary  crisis  of  public  affairs, 
and  checking  that  spirit  of  anarchy  and  licentious¬ 
ness  which  was  on  the  eve  of  bursting  forth,  Ge¬ 
neral  Hope  addressed  a  Proclamation  to  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  couched  in  terms  of  remonstrance  at  their 
proceedings ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  established 
a  strong  guard,  in  various  directions,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  into  custody  any  who  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  disturb  the  public  peace.  And  the  better 
to  prevent  such  disturbances  and  insurrections,  no 
person  was  allowed  to  enter  the  city  of  Lisbon  with 
arms,  or  to  wear  them  in  the  streets ;  and  all  the 
small  inns  was  ordered  to  be  shut  at  six  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  and  not  to  be  opened  before  sun-rise. 
It  is  exceedingly  strange,  however,  that  these  re¬ 
gulations  were  issued  and  enforced  by  the  British, 
and  not  by  the  Portuguese  Commander. 

But,  if  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  was  so  appa¬ 
rent  in  Portugal,  on  the  subject  of  the  Convention, 
it  was  no  less  manifest  in  England,  when  its  defects 
became  every  where  the  topic  of  general  discus¬ 
sion.  The  people  of  England  had  already  been  too 
sanguine  in  their  hopes,  as  to  the  ultimate  success 
of  their  arms  in  Portugal ;  nor  did  they  anticipate 
the  terms  of  a  Convention,  that  was  o.dy  calculated 
to  strip  them  of  all  the  military  renown  their  sol¬ 
diers  had  so  justly  and  honourably  acquired  at  the 
battle  of  Vimeira.  As  soon  as  the  tidings  of  the 
Convention  of  Cintra  arrived  in  London,  it  wa* 
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announced,  (although  at  an  unusual  hour  of  the 
night)  by  a  discharge  of  the  Park  and  Tower  guns ; 
while  many,  from  this  circumstance,  were  lead  to 
conclude,  that  a  fresh  victory  had  been  gained  by 
the  British  arms,  even  more  important  than  that  of 
Vimeira.  But  when  the  particulars  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Cintra  were  more  generally  known;  when, 
instead  of  driving  the  French  out  of  Portugal  as 
enemies,  and  treating  them  as  prisoners  of  war,  it 
was  understood  that  the  British  Commanders  had 
granted  them  a  safe  passport  to  return  to  their 
homes,  with  their  arms  and  plunder  in  their  pos¬ 
session,  and  -  had  agreed  to  provide  them  with  a 
conveyance  in  British  ships,  and  at  the  expence  of 
the  British  nation,  the  public  mind  was  deeply 
incensed  at  so  degrading  a  procedure. 

That  the  English  transports  should  be  employed 
on  such  a  service,  could  not  fail  to  excite  general 
astonishment  throughout  the  British  Empire.  It 
was  considered  as  yielding  to  the  enemy  of  Por¬ 
tugal  and  England,  the  utmost  facility  to  renew  his 
hostile  operations  against  these  powers,  as  soon  as 
he  should  once  more  be  landed  in  his  own  country. 
What  more,  indeed,  could  Junot  have  claimed  as 
a  victor,  which  was  not  conceded  to  him  as  the 
vanquished  ?  In  the  mean  time,  the  British  troops 
was  obliged  to  delay  their  route  to  Spain  till  the 
return  of  the  transports. 

Although  but  one  sentiment  prevailed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  respecting  the  disgraceful  terms  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  as  it  affected  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
and  Portugal,  yet  was  the  public  opinion  much 
divided  as  to  which  of  the  Commanders  the  greatest 
degree  of  blame  ought  to  attach.  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
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rymple,  as  the  Commander-iti-Chief,  was  the  res¬ 
ponsible  person;  yet  many  were  for  imputing  an 
equal  degree  of  blame  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
who  had,  in  the  first  instance,  agreed  and  signed  the 
armistice. 

The  British  ministers  seemed  so  long  to  delay 
the  investigation  into  the  causes  which  had  pro¬ 
duced  the  Convention,  (with  a  view  to  point  out 
and  punish  those  who  were  any  ways  culpable) 
that  the  people  at  large  began  to  grow  extremely 
dissatisfied,  and,  in  many  places,  resolved  upon  an 
Address  to  his  Majesty,  praying  he  would  institute 
such  inquiry  as  might  lead  to  the  detection  of  the 
causes,  and  the  final  punishment  of  the  authors  of 
that  Convention. 

The  City  of  London,  which  took  the  lead  on 
this  occasion,  convened  a  Common  Council,  for 
the  purpose  of  addressing  their  com'plaints  to  his 
Majesty.  It  was  urged,  by  the  mover  of  the  Ad¬ 
dress,  that  his  object  was  not  the  blame  of  minis¬ 
ters,  nor  the  officers  whom  they  had  appointed, 
but  to  institute  an  enquiry  into  the  matter,  that 
blame  might  only  attach  where  it  was  due.  He  re¬ 
marked,  that  after  two  severe  battles,  in  the  very 
moment  of  triumph,  victory  had  been  snatched 
from  their  grasp  by  a  Convention,  compared  with 
which,  the  country  had  never  concluded  any  thing 
so  disgraceful.  It  was  urged,  that  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple  had  confessed  himself  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  affairs  of  Spain ;  yet  he  was  selected  for  the 
chief  command  in  that  country.  This  appeared 
to  be  gross  mismanagement,  and  from  this  might 
have  unfortunately  resulted  the  Convention,  of 
which  the  nation  so  loudly  complained.  The  ob- 
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jet  cions  to  this  Convention  were  most  striking 
and  numerous;  they  had  occupied  the  thoughts 
and  attention  of  all  classes  of  the  community, 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  point  them  out  with 
much  minuteness.  By  some,  who  were  desirous 
to  palliate  the  conduct  of  the  British  .General,  it 
was  slated,  lie  had  freed  Portugal  from  a  French 
army  m  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  could  have 
been  effected  by  any  other  means  than  was  em¬ 
braced  in  the  terms  of  the  Convention.  Yet  it 
was  asked,  Could  not  the  English  troops,  who  had 
proved  themselves  so  brave  and  victorious  at  Vi- 
meria,  and  who  were,  afterwards,  reinforced  by  an 
army  equal  to  their  former  number,  compel  the 
French  to  an  unconditional  surrender  ?  Should 
no  enquiry  into  the  causes  that  lead  to  that  Con¬ 
vention  take  place,  and  the  soldier  is  to  see,  that 
he  is  only  carried  to  the  field  for  the  useless 
waste  of  Llood,  the  country  must  be  sensible  that 
its  ruin  is  at  hand.  It  will  he  impossible  to  make 
an®army  enter  the  field  of  battle  with  zeal,  if  by 
such  a  Convention,  following  such  glorious  vic¬ 
tories,  these  laurels  are  to  be  blasted,  and  no  in¬ 
quiry  take  place  into  the  causes  which  rendered 
their  labours  abortive.  After  some  discussion  of 
the  motion,  the  following  Address  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

TO  THE  KING’S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY, 

THE  HUMBLE  AND  DUTIFUL  ADDRESS  AND  PETITION  OF 
THE  LORD  MAYOR,  ALDERMEN,  AND-  COMMONS  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  LONDON,  IN  COMMON  COUNCIL  ASSEMBLED. 

“  Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

“  We,  your  Majesty’s  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  the  city  of  London,  in 
Common  Council  assembled,  most  humbly  approach  your  Ma¬ 
jesty  with  renewed  assurances  of  attachment  to  your  Majesty’s 
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most  sacred  person  and  government,  and  veneration  for  the  free 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution. 

“  To  express  to  your  Majesty,  our  grief  and  astonishment  at 
the  extraordinary  and  disgraceful  Convention,  lately  entered  into 
by  the  Commanders  of  your  Majesty’s  forces  in  Portugal,  and 
the  Commander  of  the  French  army  in  Lisbon. 

“  The  circumstances  attending  this  afflicting  event,  cannot  be 
contemplated  in  British  minds,  without  the  most  painful  emo¬ 
tions;  and  all  ranks  of  your  Majesty’s  subjects  seem  to  have  felt 
the  utmost  concern  and  indignation,  at  a  treaty  so  humiliating 
and  degrading  to  this  country  and  its  allies.  After  a  signal  vic¬ 
tory,  gained  by  the  valour  and  discipline  of  British  troops,  by 
which  the  enemy  appears  to  have  been  cut  off  from  all  means  of 
succour  and  escape,  we  have  the  sad  mortification  of  seeing  the 
laurels,  so  nobly  acquired,  torn  from  the  brows  of  our  brave 
soldiers,  and  terms  granted  to  the  enemy  disgraceful  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  name,  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  British 
nation. 

“  Besides  the  restitution  of  the  Russian  fleet,  upon  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  with  that  power,  and  the  sending  back  to  their 
country,  without  exchange,  so  large  a  number  of  Russian  sailors ; 
by  this  ignominious  Convention,  British  fleets  are  to  convey  to 
France,  the  French  army,  and  its  plunder,  where  they  will  be 
at  liberty  immediately  to  re-commence  their  active  operations 
against  us,  or  our  allies.  The  guarantee  and  safe  conveyance  of 
their  plunder,  cannot  but  prove  highly  irritating  to  the  pillaged 
inhabitants,  over  whom  they  have  tyrannized,  and  for  whose  de¬ 
liverance  and  protection,  the  British  army  was  sent,  and  the  full 
recognition  of  the  title  and  dignity  of  Emperor  of  France,  while 
all  mention  of  the  government  of  Portugal  is  omitted,  must  be 
considered  as  highly  disrespectful  to  the  legitimate  authority  of 
that  country. 

“  We,  therefore,  humbly  pray  your  Majesty,  injustice  to  the 
outraged  feelings  of  a  brave,  injured,  and  indignant  people,  whose 
blood  and  treasure  have  been  thus  expended,  as  well  as  to  re¬ 
trieve  the  wounded  honour  of  the  country,  and  to  remove  from 
its  character  so  foul  a  stain  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  that  your  Ma¬ 
jesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  immediately  to  institute  such  an 
inquiry  into  this  dishonourable  and  unprecedented  transaction,  as 
will  lead  to  the  discovery  and  punishment  of  those,  by  whose 
misconduct  and  incapacity,  the  cause  of  the  country  and  its  allies 
has  been  so  shamefully  sacrificed. 

“  We  beg  to  assure  your  Majesty  of  our  unalterable  fidelity, 
and  earnest  desire  to  co-operate  in  every  measure  conducive  to 
the  peace,  honour,  and  security  of  your  Majesty’s  dominions. 

“  Signed  by  order  of  the  Court, 

Hf.s'ry  Woodthorpe.” 
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To  the  foregoing  Address  and  Petition,  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  returned 
the  following 

ANSWER. 

“  I  am  fully  sensible  of  your  loyalty -and  attachment  to  my  per¬ 
son  and  government. 

“  I  give  credit  to  the  motives  which  have  dictated  yom  Peti¬ 
tion  and  Address,  but  I  must  remind  you,  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  British  justice,  to  pronounce  judgment 
without  previous  investigation. 

“  I  should  have  hoped,  that  recent  occurrences  would  have 
convinced  you  that  I  am  at  all  times  ready  to  institute  inquiries 
on  occasions  in  which  the  character  of  the  country,  or  the  honour 
of  my  arms  is  concerned;  and  that  the  interposition  of  the  City 
of  London  could  not  be  necessary  for  inducing  me,  to  direct  due 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  a  transaction  which  has  disappointed  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  nation.” 

This  answer  of  his  Majesty  was  by  no  means 
favourably  received  by  the  Citizens  of  London,  or 
by  the  country  at  large.  It  was,  indeed,  considered 
to  contain  the  sentiments  of  the  ministers,  rather 
than  those  of  the  Sovereign ;  and  which,  conse¬ 
quently,  excited  every  where  the  strongest  feelings 
of  discontent  and  disapprobation. 

In  the  Address  of  the  City  of  London  nothing  had 
been  attempted  that  was  in  the  least  derogatory  to 
the  principles  of  the  British  constitution.  Its  object 
was  only  to  obtain  a  judicial  inquiry  into  the  causes 
that  led  to,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  those,  that 
had  disappointed  the  hopes  and  expectations  of 
the  nation,  by  the  Convention  which  had  been 
entered  into  at  Cintra.  The  Common  Council  did 
not  pronounce  judgment,  they  merely  gave  their 
opinion  'that  the  Convention  was  dishonourable  to 
the  British  name  and  character,  and  prejudicial  to 
the  cause  of  their  allies ;  and  had  not  every  indivi- 
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dual  in  the  kingdom  farmed  an  opinion  on  the 
subject;  yet  their  Address  had  been  treated  as  highly 
objectionable,  and  his  Majesty  seemed  to  censure  it 
as  an  improper  interposition  on  the  part  of  the  City 
of  London,  with  a  view  to  dictate  to  him  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  an  immediate  enquiry,  which  he  was  already 
disposed  to  make  without  their  interference.  But 
their  request  did  not  imply  any  doubt  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  willingness  to  do  what  was  proper  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  ;  it  merely,  in  common  with  the  feelings  of  the 
nation,  aimed  at  no  more  than  to  convey  to  the 
throne,  in  the  most  loyal  and  respectful  manner, 
their  disapprobation  of  the  disgraceful  terms  of  the 
Convention  of  Cintra,  and  humbly  to  petition  his 
Majesty,  that  an  effectual  investigation  might  take 
place,  which  would  lead  to  the  discovery  and 
punishment  of  those,  by  whose  misconduct  and  inca¬ 
pacity,  the  cause  of  the  country,  and  its  allies,  had 
been  so  shamefully  sacrificed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Common  Council,  which  was 
soon  after  held,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  his  Majesty’s  answer  to  their  Address,  it 
was  boldly  stated,  by  one  of  its  members,  “  That  he 
conceived  that  the  Corporation  of  London  had  a 
right  to  approach  the  throne,  with  petitions  and 
remonstrances,  even  although  his  Majesty  might 
have  expressed  an  intention  of  adopting  such  pro¬ 
ceedings  as  they  might  recommend.  It  was  proper 
that  the  King  should  be  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  public  opinion,  whether  for,  or  against  the 
measures  of  his  ministers;  and  it  was  the  duty,  as 
well  as  the  privilege  of  the  subject,  to  give  that  in¬ 
formation  to  the  crown.  It  was  the  mode  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  Constitution,  for  conveying  the  truth 
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to  the  ear  of  the  Sovereign,  in  spite  of  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  those  who  might  wish  to  keep  him  in 
darkness.  This  was  not  a  right  conceded  by  the 
crown,  as  a  favour,  but  one  required  and  demanded 
at  the  Revolution,  as  essential  to  the  civil  liberties 
of  British  subjects,  and  to  be  exercised  without  ob¬ 
struction  or  censure.  It  appeared,  from  the  records 
of  their  court,  that  they  had  often  gone  up  with  pe¬ 
titions  and  remonstrances  to  the  throne,  drawn  up 
in  a  style  and  spirit  much  less  humble  than  their 
late  Address,  and  yet  the  answers  had  not  been  of  so 
repulsive  a  description.  He  further  observed,  that 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  a  period  distinguished 
for  the  most  momentous  occurrences  that  ever  called 
for  the  interposition  of  any  body  of  men,  the  Court 
of  Common  Council  had  scarcely  exercised  its  right 
of  petitioning  or  remonstrating,  but  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  every  occasion  of  congratulation. 
They  were  ever  forward  to  shew  their  zeal  for  the 
prerogative  and  rights  of  the  crown,  but  no  anxiety 
appeared  to  guard  the  privileges  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  constitution.  ‘  The  glorious  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  crown  was  their  constant  cry,’ 
but  when  had  their  voices  been  raised  for  the  glori¬ 
ous  independence  of  the  houses  of  lords  and  com¬ 
mons.” 

He  concluded  by  moving  the  following  Resolu¬ 
tions,  which  w'ere  carried  without  a  division. 

“  Resolved, 

“  That  his  Majesty’s  answer  be  entered  upon  the  journals.  That 
at  the  same  time  this  Court  cannot  forbear  declaring  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  Address  and  Petition  presented  to  his  Majesty  by 
tnis  Court  on  Wednesday,  the  1 2th  instant,  was  conceived  in  the 
most  dutiful  and  respectful  terms;  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of 
the  subject  to  petition,  and  that  this  right,  ought  at  all  times  to  be 
freely  exercised  in  all  matters  of  public  grievance  without  obstruc¬ 
tion  or  reproof. 
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“  That  they  are,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  know  by  what  construc  ¬ 
tion  of  their  said  petition,  howev-  r  strained  or  perverted,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  advisers  could  attribute  to  them  any  intention  or  desire  ‘  to 
pronounce  judgment  without  previous  investigation.’ 

“  That  they  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  know  why  his  Majesty’s  ad¬ 
visers  should  have  deemed  it  necessaty  to  remind  them — ‘  That 
it  was  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  British  justice,’  unless  to 
throw  an  unmerited  odium  on  this  Corporation,  and  raise  a  barrier 
between  them  and  the  crown,  on  all  occasions  where  their  object 
is  free  and  constitutional  inquiry. 

“  That  had  this  Court  refrained  fiom  expressing  to  his  Majesty 
their  feelings  at  the  humiliating  termination  of  the  campaign  in 
Portugal,  they  must  have  ceased  to  feel — to  think — to  act  as  Bri¬ 
tons,  and  have  shewn  themselves  unsusceptible  of  that  patriotism 
so  essentially  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  liberties — the 
maintenance  of  their  national  honour — and  the  independence  and 
security  of  his  Majesty's  crown  and  dominions. 

“  They  cannot,  therefore,  sufficiently  express  their  concern, 
that  they  should,  by  any  suggestions,  have  met  with  obstruction 
and  reprehension  in  the  exercise  of  this  undoubted  and  invaluable 
right. 

‘•'That  they  particularly  regret  that  his  Majesty  should  have 
been  advised  to  express  a  hope,  ‘  That  recent  occurrences  would 
have  convinced  them,  that  his  Majesty  is  at  all  times  ready  to  in¬ 
stitute  inquiiies  on  occasions  in  which  the  character  of  the  country, 
or  the  honour  of  his  arms  is  concerned ;  and  that  the  interposition  of 
ike  City  of  London  could  not  be  necessary  foi  inducing  his  Mujesly  to 
direct  due  inquiry  into  a  transaction  which  had  disappointed  the  hopes 
and  expectations'll/  the  nation.’ 

“  Because  it  appears,  that  during  the  eventful  period  of  the  last 
fifteen  years,  various  enterprises  and  expeditions  have  been  under¬ 
taken,  ‘  in  which  the  character  of  the  country ,  and  the  honour  of  his 
Lfajesty’s  arms  were  concerned,’  which  have  grievously  failed,  and 
•  disappointed  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  nation,’  and  into  which 
‘  DUE  INQUIRY  HAS  NOT  BEEN  MADE.  That  ill  OUC  of  the 
recent  occurrences  to  which  his  Majesty’s  answer  refers,  it  is  not 
known  even  at  the  present  moment  bywhosi  advice  the  Commander- 
in- Chief  teas  appointed,  or  on  cohat  account  such  a  commander  was 
selected. 

“  That  during  all  these  calamitous  events,  and  wasteful  effu¬ 
sion  ol  blood  and  treasure,  the  public  burthens  have  been  patiently 
borne,  and  his  Majesty  has  not  been  called  upon  by  ‘  the  inter¬ 
position  of  the  City  of  London,’  (if  their  humble  supplication 
must  be  so  termed)  to  institute  inquiries  into  these  failures,  al¬ 
though  it  appears  to  them  that  such  ‘interposition’  might  have 
been  highly  necessary  and  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  by  pro- 
moiing  ‘due  inquiry’  precluded  the  necessity  of  their  late  appli¬ 
cation. 

“  That  during  these  unhappy  reverses,  and  while  his  Majesty's 
subjects  submitted  to  so  many  privations,  the  most  shamelul  and 
scandalous  abuses  and  peculations  have  prevailed  ;  into  which 
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‘  due  inquiry’  lias  not  been  made  so  as  to  bring  to  justice  such 
great  public  delinquents. 

“  That  whoever  advised  his  Majesty  to  put  so  unfavourable 
and  unwarrantable  a  construction  on  their  late  Petition,  has  abused 
the  confidence  of  his  Sovereign,  and  is  equally  an  enemy  to  his 
Majesty  and  the  just  rights  of  his  people. 

“  1  hat  they  do  not  attribute  guilt  toany  one,  much  less  do  they 
pronounce  judgment  without  previous  investigation.  They  ask 
for  investigation,  prompt  and  rigid  investigation,  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  guilt  wherever  it  may  be  found.” 

Other  meetings  were  also  held  in  the  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Essex,  Hampshire,  Staffordshire,  and 
Berkshire, and  in  the  cities  of  Winchester  and  West¬ 
minster.  In  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Essex,  the 
opponents  of  the  Address  were  in  the  majority : 
they  contended,  that  there  was  every  appearance  of 
willingness  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty  and  his  mi¬ 
nisters,  to  institute  an  effectual  enquiry  into  the 
causes  which  produced  the  Convention  of  Cintra; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  not  alone  unnecessary,  but 
would  be  highly  indecorous,  as  not  shewing  a  suffi¬ 
cient  confidence  in  the  government,  to  request  what 
they  already  seemed  disposed,  of  their  own  accord, 
to  grant.  That  his  Majesty,  in  his  answer  to  the 
City  of  London,  had  so  explicitly  stated  hjs  inten¬ 
tions,  with  respect  to  instituting  an  enquiry,  that  it 
might  properly  be  considered  as  a  declaration  made 
to  the  whole  nation,  and  therefore  a  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  abstaining  from  all  further  proceedings. 
Those  who  supported  the  Address,  contended,  that 
his  Majesty’s  ministers  were  evidently  backward  and 
unwilling  to  follow  up  the  wishes  and  declared  in¬ 
tention  of  their  Sovereign ;  that  by  addressing  his 
Majesty,  they  were  far  from  feeling  or  meaning  to 
hint  any  doubt  of  his  readmes  to  institute  a  proper 
enquiry,  and  which,  allowing  that  such  an  enquiry 
had  even  commenced,  it  might  yet  be  useful,  and 
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could  uot  be  viewed  as  indecent  or  indecorous,  to 
inform  his  Majesty,  by  means  of  the  addresses,  of 
their  loyal  concurrence  in  the  promised  investiga¬ 
tion. 

In  the  Address  from  Middlesex  to  his  Majesty, 
which  was  debated  at  considerable  length,  the  same 
spirit  of  dignified  remonstrance  appears  through¬ 
out,  as  characterised  (he  one  from  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don.  It  protesses  not  to  prejudge  the  case  of  any 
one  who  had  a  responsible  share  in  forming  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  Ciutra,  but  demands  a  rigorous  and  im¬ 
partial  enquiry  into  all  the  causes  and'circumstances 
which  had  filled  the  nation  with  the  utmost  disap¬ 
pointment,  in  respect  to  that  Convention.  It  states, 
that  without  such  enquiry,  the  guilty  cannot  be 
brought  to  punishment,  nor  the  innocent,  who  may 
be  suspected,  effectually  vindicated  and  acquitted. 
At  the  same  time  it  observes,  that  the  British  armies 
and  fleets,  which  are  composed  of  men  of  the  same 
description,  and  drawn  irom  the  same  sources,  are 
not  alike  equally  victorious,  which  it  wisely  ascribes 
to  some  radical  defect  in  the  military  system,  and  a 
want  of  competent  judgment  and  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  military  commanders.  It  therefore  prays  his 
Majesty,  not  only  to  order  and  appoint  courts  mar¬ 
tial  on  the  conduct  of  all  the  officers  who  advised 
or  signed,  either  the  Armistice  or  Convention  of 
Portugal,  but  to  recommend  to  Parliament  to  insti¬ 
tute  such  a  public  and  effectual  investigation,  as 
may  tend  to  some  salutary  reform,  as  well  as  to 
the  punishment  of  those,  hovvtver  high  their  sta¬ 
tions,  that  may  compromise  the  glory  and  honour 
of  their  country,  by  the  weakness  or  unskilfulness 
of  their  measures.  This  Address  concludes,  by  as- 
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sitring  I as  Majesty ,  that  whoever  advised  him  to  re¬ 
buke  the  Lord  it  lay  or  and  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  for  their  late  loyal  Petition,  acted  in  defance 
to  the  principles  which  had  sealed  his  Majesty,  and  his 
family,  on  the  throne ;  and  in  contempt  and  violation 
of  the  undoubted  rights  of  his  subjects,  asserted  at  all 
times  by  their  ancestors,  and  finally  secured  to  the 
people,  at  the  Revolution,  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Notwithstanding  the  Convention  of  Cintra  was 
equally  unpopuiai  in  Portugal,  as  it  was  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  British  ministers  were  very  slow,  and  ap¬ 
parently  somewhat  reluctant,  in  proceeding  to  insti¬ 
tute  the  promised  inquiry. 

At  length,  on  the  return  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  England,  the  form  of 
an  investigation  was  set  on  foot,  not,  however,  by 
means  of  a  Court  Martial,  as  is  common  in  such 
cases,  but  by  the  novel  establishment  of  a  Military 
Board  of  Inquiry.  The  invention  of  such  a  tri¬ 
bunal,  was  not  likely  to  satisfy  the  ends  of  justice, 
or  the  expectations  of  the  public;  and,  therefore, 
many  objections  were, urged  against  it  as  a  tribunal 
unacknowledged  or  unrecognised  by  the  laws  of 
England.  It  had  no  power  to  examine  evidences 
upon  oath,  nor  were  the  members  of  which  it  was 
composed,  sworn  to  the  strict  and  impartial  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duty.  Without  any  precedent  for 
the  regulation  of  their  decisions,  it  was  justly  and 
wisely  apprehended  that  much  delay,  intricacy, 
and  disorder,  would  occur,  and  that  no  point  could 
be  fully  and  fairly  examined  and  discussed,  with¬ 
out  the  intrusion  of  partiality  or  prejudice.  A 
court  so  constructed,  could  not  possess  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  people,  and  by  many  it  was  only 
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thought  a  mockery  of  their  complaints ;  it  was, 
therefore,  generally  deemed  as  every  way  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  objects  of  legal  inquisition.  On  this 
account,  the  public  expressed  their  disapprobation 
of  a  Board  of  Inquiry,  instead  of  a  Court  Martial, 
more  especially  as  it  did  not  afford  the  same  op¬ 
portunity  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  or  of  punish¬ 
ing  the  delinquents.  Nor  yas  it  considered  a  little 
strange,  that  a  Court  should  be  appointed  with  such 
incompetent  powers  and  authority,  in  order  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  the  feelings  of  the  public,  who  were  almost 
unanimously  opposed  to  its  illegal  and  unconstitu¬ 
tional  formation.  It,  however,  met  at  Chelsea  on 
the  14th  of  November.  The  Board  being  consti¬ 
tuted  without  any  formality,  the  Judge-advocate 
l  ead  his  Majesty’s  warrant,  and  which  was  in  sub¬ 
stance  as  follows: 

“  That  his  Majesty  had  been  pleased  in  July, 
1S08,  to  constitute  and  appoint  Lieutenant  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  Knight,  to  a  command  of  a  body  of 
the  British  forces,  employed  to  act  on  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
an  Armistice  and  Convention  which  had  been  agreed 
to  under  his  sanction,  his  Majesty  deemed  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  by  the  general 
officers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  into  all  the 
causes  and  circumstances,  whether  arising  from  the 
previous  operations  of  the  British  army7,  or  other¬ 
wise,  which  led  to  them;  and  into  the  conduct, 
behaviour,  and  proceedings  of  the  said  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  or  any  other  •officers 
who  stood  responsible  as  the  Commander  of  the 
British  troops  in  Portugal,  as  far  as  the  same  were 
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connected  with  the  said  Armistice  and  Convention. 
The  Board  were  also  authorized  and  empowered 
by  his  Majesty,  to  hear  all  persons  qualified  to  give 
evidence  touching  those  matters,  and  to  report 
their  opinion  thereupon  ;  and  together  with  their 
opinion,  to  declare  whether  -further  proceedings 
should  be  instituted,  all  of  which  was  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  order,  finally, 
to  be  submitted  to  his  Majesty.” 

On  the  17th,  the  business  was  opened  by  the  Judge 
Advocate,  and  which  commenced  by  reading  certain 
letters  from  General  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  and  from 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  declaratory  of  their  wish  fully 
to  meet  inquiry,  and  at  the  same  time,  craving  that 
such  exculpatory  evidence  as  was  in  the  hands  of  mi¬ 
nisters,  might  he  produced  to  the  Court.  After  the 
usual  formalities,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  came  forward 
and  addressed  the  Court.  He  stated,  that  before 
he  gave  in  the  narrative  of  his  proceedings,  he 
felt  himself  called  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  vindi¬ 
cation  of  his  character,'  which  had  been  so  grossly 
aspersed  in  the  public  prints,  with  a  view  to  serve 
the  cause  of  a  more  favoured  officer.  The  Con¬ 
vention’  had  been  generally  reprobated,  and  the 
chief  share  of  its  blame  had  been  attached  to  him. 
He  now  pledged  himself  to  the  Court,  and  to  the 
Country,  that  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  Sir  Arthur  Wel¬ 
lesley,  and  himself,  were  all  present  with  General 
Kellerman,  when  the  Preliminaries  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  Cintra  were  discussed  and  settled.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  bore  that  prominent  part  in  the 
discussion,  to  which  the  important  situation  he  held 
in  the  country,  the  glorious  victory  he  had  lately 
gained,  and  the  important  information,  more  par- 
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ticularly  of  a  local  nature,  which  he  possesses,  so 
well  entitled  him  to  assume.  He  had,  therefore, 
discussed,  and  had  assented  not  only  to  the  principle 
of  the  Convention,  but  the  general  details  of  it; 
and  so  far  from  its  being  correct,  that  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  had  been  compelled  by  him  to  sign  the 
Preliminaries,  they  were  signed  by  Sir  Arthur 
without  any  order  from  him.  lie  was  happy  that 
he  should  meet  ^  Court  like  the  present,  where  his 
case  would  be  fully  gone  into,  and  would  not  be 
checked  by  the  trammels  of  legal  proceedings. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  admitted,  that  he  was  present 
at,  and  taken  a  part  under  the  Commander- m- 
Chief,  in  adjusting  the  Preliminaries  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  He  had  signed  these  Preliminaries  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  desire  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
but  not  in  consequence  of  any  command  or  com¬ 
pulsion  exercised  over  him  on  that  occasion.  He 
had  agreed  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  the 
principle  of  these  Articles,  though  he  differed  from’ 
him  in  some  of  the  details. 

Sir  Harry  Burrard  strongly  defended  the  principles 
of  the  Convention,  in  his  narrative  which  he  delivered 
to  the  Board  of  Inquiry.  He  acknowledged  that  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  desirous  to  pursue  the  enemy 
in  their  retreat  after  the  battle  of  Vimeira,  but  that 
/he  did  not  think  it  prudent  or  advisable,  especially 
as  Sir  Arthur  had,  of  himself,  communicated  to 
him,  the  difficulties  the  British  army  laboured  un¬ 
der  from  the  want  of  cavalry,  and  the  impractica¬ 
bleness  of  removing,  them  to  any  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  victualling  ships.  On  this  Sir 
Harry  founded  his  decision,  that  the  British  army 
should  halt,  aware  of  the  difficulties  opposed  to  its 
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advance..  The  French  greatly  outnumbered  the 
British  in  cavalry,  and  the  nearer  they  approach¬ 
ed  Lisbon,  the  nearer  would  the  former  be  to 
their  resources;  while,  should  the  English  have 
experienced  a  check,  the  most  incalculable  disas¬ 
ters  might  have  followed.  Sir  Harry  further  ob¬ 
served,  that  when  he  prevented  the  army  from 
advancing,  he  did  not  understand  that  any  part  of 
the  enemy’s  troops  could  be  got  oft';  but  from  the 
idea  which  he  had  formed  of  the  battle,  he  then 
thought,  and  still  thought,  that  his  determination 
not  to  pursue  the  enemy  under  such  circumstances 
was  right.  Of  the  resolution  he  then  formed,  he 
took  the  whole  responsibility  upon  himself,  and 
acted  from  the  impression  of  what  he  thought  best ; 
if  he  had,  therefore,  committed  any  error,  it  was, 
at  most,  but  an  error  in  judgment. 

The  Report  of  the  Court  was  finally  presented  to 
his  Majesty;  but  his  Majesty’s  ministers  being  of 
opinion,  that  it  did  not  embrace  all  the  points  sub¬ 
mitted  to  their  investigation,  it  was  ordered  to  be 
assembled  again  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  their 
inquiry.  It  is,  however,  fully  evident,  from  what 
has  already  been  noticed,  with  respect  to  the  C  on- 
vention  of  Cintra,  that  its  necessity  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  admitted  by  all  the  British  Com¬ 
manders  who  had  any  share  in  promoting  of  it.  It 
is  not,  however,  our  intention  iurther  to  enlarge  on 
a  subject  which  has  been  so  universally  discussed 
in  every  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Proceedings  of  the  French  Emperor. — His  Address 
to  the  Legislative  Body. — Their  Answer. — Internal 
Administration  of  the  Affairs  of  France. — Provisions 
for  Public  W or  ship,  and  Public  Institutions.-— Further 
Privileges  in  Favour  of  the  Jews.  — E u l ugium  on  the 
present  State  of  the  Nation. — The  Character  and  Ac¬ 
tions  of  Napoleon,  by  the  President  of  the  Legislative 
Body ,  fyc. 

Immedi  ATELY  after  the  evacuation  of  Portugal 
by  the  French,  Buonaparte  began  to  devise  some 
more  effectual  means  to  invest  that  country  with 
a  more  powerful  army  than  that  which  had  with¬ 
drawn  from  it,  under  the  Duke  de  Abrantes,  by 
virtue  of  the  Convention  of  Cintra.  What  a  fa¬ 
vourable  presage  did  this  retreat  afford  to  the  am¬ 
bitious  views  of  Napoleon,  to  behold  the  eagles  of 
his  conquering  legions,  transported  to  France  in 
British  ships,  and  under  the  protection  of  a  British 
Sag.  Did  not  this  more  resemble  the  trophies  of 
victory,  than  the  disgrace  of  an  inglorious  defeat. 
Flad  not  Buonaparte  good  cause  to  exult  in  the 
terms  of  a  Convention,  which  yielded  to  him  all 
the  advantages  of  the  most  successful  conquest. 
Nor  was  lie  long  idle  or  inattentive  to  the  additi¬ 
onal  means  hereby  furnished  him,  for  prosecuting 
with  increased  energy,  the  war  in  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  his  Imperial  Majesty 
went  in  great  state  to  the  Palace  of  the  Legislative 
Body,  which  assembly  his  Majesty  addressed  a$ 
follows : 
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“  Messieurs,  the  Deputies  of  the  Departments,  to  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Body. 

“The  code  of  laws,  laying  down  the  principles  of  property  and 
of  civil  freedom,  which  forms  the  subject  of  your  labours,  will 
be  adopted  as  the  lentiment  of  Europe.  My  people  already  ex¬ 
perience  the  most  salutary  effects  from  them. 

“  The  latest  laws  have  laid  the  foundation  of  our  system  cf 
finance.  This  is  a  monument  of  the  might  and  greatness  of 
France.  We  shall  henceforward  be  able  to  meet  the  expenditure 
which  might  be  rendered  necessary,  even  by  a  general  coalition 
of  Europe,  from  our  yearly  income  alone.  '  Never  shall  we  be 
reduced  to  have  recourse  to  the  fatal  expedients  of  paper  money, 
ef  loans,  or  of  anticipations  of  revenue. 

“  I  have,  in  the  present  year,  laid  out  more  than  1,000  miles 
of  road.  The  systems  of  works  which  I  have  established  for  the 
improvement  of  our  territory,  will  be  carried  forward  witli  zeal. 

“  The  prospecr  of  the  great  French  family,  lately  torn  to  pieces 
by  opinion's  and  intestine  rancour,  but  now  prosperous,  tranquil, 
and  united,  has  affected  my  soul  in  a  remarkable  manner.  / 
have  felt  that,  in  order  to  he  happy,  1  should  in  the  first  place  he 
assured  that  France  was  happy. 

“  The  peace  of  Presburg,  that  of  Tilsit,  the  assault  of  Copen¬ 
hagen.  the  plans  of  England  against  all  nations  on  the  ocean, 

1  the  different  revolutions  at  Constantinople,  the  affairs'  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  have,  in  various  ways,  exercised  an  influence  on 
the  affairs  of  the  world. 

“  Russia  and  Denmark  have  united  with  me  against  England. 

“  The  United  States  of  America,  have  rat  her  chosen  to  aban¬ 
don  commerce  and  the  sea,  than  to  acknowledge  their  slavery. 

“  A  part  of  my  army  has  marched  against  that  which  England 
has  formed  in  Spain,  or  has  disembarked.  It  is  a  distinguished 
favour  of  that  Providence,  which  has  constantly  protected  our 
arms,  that  passion  has  so  far  blinded  the  English  counsels,  that 
they  abandon  the  defence  of  the  seas,  and  at  last  produce  their 
army  on  the  continent. 

“  I  depart  in  a  few  days  to  put  myself  in  person  ?.t  the  head 
of  my  army,  and,  with  God’s  help,  to  crown  the  King  of  Spain 
in  Madrid,  and  to  plant  my  eagles,  on  the  forts  of  Spain. 

“1  have  only  to  praise  the  sentiments  of  the  Piinces  of  the 
Confederation  ,ol  the  Rhine. 

“  Switzerland  experiences  more  and  more  the  benefits  of  the 
act  of  mediation. 

“  The  people  of  Italy,  give  me  grounds  for  nothing  but  expres¬ 
sions  of  satisi.  c  ion. 

“  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  myself,  have  had  an  interview 
at  Erfurth.  Our  first  thought  was  a  thought  of  peace,  V/e  'have 
even  resolved  to  make  some  sacrifices,  in  order  to  enable  the 
hundred  millions  of  men  whom  we  represent,  if  possible,  the 
sooner  to  enjoy  the  benefits  cf  the  seas,  lie  arc ’agreed,  and  un¬ 
changeably  united,,  as  well  for  peace  as  for  war,’’ 
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“Messieurs  Deputies. 

“  I  have  ordered  my  Ministers  of  Finance,  and  of  the  General 
Treasury,  to  lay  before  you  an  account  oi  the  receipt  and  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  year.  You  will  therein  see,  with  satisfaction,  that 
I  have  not  felt  it  necessary  to  increase  the  tarif  with  any  impost. 
My  people  shall  experience  no  new  burden. 

“  The  speakers  of  my  Council  of  State,  will  submit  to  you 
many  plans  of  laws,  and  among  others  all  those  which  have  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  criminal  code. 

“  I  rely  constantly  on  your  co-operation.” 

His  Majesty’s  Speech  excited  the  mo'st  lively 
emotion,  and  the  sitting  was  closed  under  repeated 
acclamations  of  Long  live  the  Emperor!  The  same 
rejoicings  were  manifested  in  the,  streets  through 
which  the  Emperor  passed. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  at  noon,  the  Emperor 
being  seated  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  the 
Princes,  Grand  Officers,  and  Officers  of  his  House¬ 
hold  ;  the  Ministers,  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
Council  of  State,  received  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Thuilleries  a  deputation  of  the  Legislative  Body’. 

The  deputation  being  admitted  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  his  Excellency  the  Count  de  Fontanes,  the 
President,  pronounced  the  following 

ADDRESS. 

“  Sire, 

“  The  Legislative  Body  lays  at  your  Majesty’s  feet,  the  Addres, 
of  thanks  voted  by  all  the  French  people,  as  well  as  by  them. 

“  The  paternal  sentiments  contained  in  the  Speech  you  have 
delivered  fiom  the  throne,  have  diffused  throughout  love  and 
gratitude. 

“  The  first  of  captains  sees  something  more  heroic  and  ele¬ 
vated  than  victory — Yes,  Sire,  we  have  it  from  your  own  •mouth  : 
there  is  an  authority  more  powerful  and  permanent  than  that  of 
arms — it  is  the  authority  which  is  founded  upon  good  laws  and 
national  institutions.  The  codes  which  your  wisdom  dictated 
will  extend  further  than  your  conquests,  and  reign  without  effort 
over  twenty  different  nations,  whose  benefactor  you  are. 

'  “  The  Legislative  Body  ought,  above  all,  to  celebrate  those 
peatfelul  triumphs,  which  arc  never  followed,  but  by  the  bles¬ 
sings  of  the  human  race. 

“  Legis’ation  and  the  finances. — It  is  to  that  that  our  own 
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duties  are  confined,  and  ir  is  from  you  we  have  received  that 
double  benefit. 

“  To  you  was  if  given  to  re- discover  social  order  under  the 
wreck  of  a  vast  empire,  and  to  re-establish  the  fortune  of  the 
state  in  the  midst  of  the  ravages  of  war. 

“  You  have  created,  as  you  have  every  thing  besides,  the  true 
elements  of  the  system  of  finance.  That  system,  the  most  pro¬ 
per  for  great  monarchies,  is  simple  and  fixed  as  the  principle  that 
governs  them.  It  is  not  sustained  by  those  artificial  means  which 
have  all  the  inconstancy  of  opinions  and  of  events. — It  is  imper¬ 
ishable  as  the  riches  of  our  soil. 

“  II  sometimes  difficult  circumstances  render  new  taxe?  neces¬ 
sary,  those  taxes,  always  proportioned  to  that  necessity,  do  not 
exceed  the  duration  of  it.  The  future  is  not  devoured  before¬ 
hand.  We  shall  see  no  more,  after  years  of  glory,  the  state  sunk, 
under  the  weight  of  the  public  debt ;  and  bankruptcy,  followed 
by  revolutions,  open  an  abyss  in  which  thrones,  and  society  itself, 
are  entirely  lost.  ,  ' 

“  These  miseries  are  far  from  us. — The  receipts  equal  the  ex¬ 
penditure. — The  present  burdens  will  not  be  augmented ;  and 
you  give  us  this  assurance  at  the  moment  when  other  states  are 
exhausting  all  their  resources.  When  you  immolate  your  own 
happiness,  the  happiness  of  the  people  occupies  your  whole  soul. 
— It  was  affected  with  the  aspect  of  the  grand  family,  (for  thus 
you  call  France,)  and  though  sure  of  its  utmost  devotedness,  you 
offer  peace  at  the  head  of  a  million  of  invincible  warriors. 

“  It  is  with  this  generous  design  that  you  saw  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  Hitherto,  when  Sovereigns  so  powerful  approached  each 
other,  from  the  extremities  of  Europe,  all  die  neighbouring  states 
were  in  alarm.  Sinister  and  menacing  messages  accompanied 
their  grand  interviews.  The  two  first  monnrchs  of  the  world 
unite  their  standards,  rot  to  invade,  but  to  pacify  the  world. 

“  Sire,  your  Majesty  has  pronounced  the  word  sacrifices,  and 
we  dare  say  to  your  Majesty,  that  word  completes  all  your  tri¬ 
umphs.  Certainly,  the  nation  wishes  no  more  than  yourself  for 
those  sacrifices  that  would  injure  their  glory  and  yours ;  but 
there  was  but  one  means  of  increasing  your  grandeur,  it  was  to 
moderate  the  use  of  it.  You  have  shewn  us  the  spectacle  of 
force  which  subdues  every  tiling,  and  you  reserve  for  us  a  more 
extraordinary  spectacle — that  of  force  subduing  itself. 

“  An  hostile  people,  it  is  true,  pretend  to  retard  this  last 
glory.  They  have  descended  upon  the  continent  at  the  voice  of 
discord  and  of  factions. — Already  you  have  taken  up  your  arms 
to  march  and  meet  them — already  you  abandon  France,  which, 
for  so  many  years,  has  seen  you  but  for  a  few  days:  and  I  know 
not  what  fear,  inspired  by  love,  and  tempered  by  hope,  has  dis¬ 
turbed  all  our  hearts.  Yet,  we  know  lull  well,  that  wherever 
vou  are,  you  carry  with  you  fortune  and  victory.  The  country 
arcomcanies  you  with  its  regret  and  its  wishes;  it  recommends 
vou  to  her  brave  children,  who  form  your  faithful  legions. — 
Her  wishes  Svill  be  accomplished — all  your  soldiers  swear  upon 
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their  swords,  to  watch  round  a  head  so  dear  and  so  glorious, 
where  so  many  destinies  repose.  Sire,  the  hand  that  has  led 
you,  by  miracle,  to  the  summit  of  human  grandeur,  will  aban¬ 
don  neither  France  nor  Europe,  which  yet,  for  so  long  a  time, 
stands  in  need  of  you.” 

His  Majesty  replied — 

“  Gentlemen,  President,  and  Deputies  of  the  Legislative  Body. 
My  duty,  and  my  inclinations,  lead  me  to  share  the  dangers  of 
my  soldiers.  We  are  mutually  necessary  — My  return  to  my 
Capital  shall  be  speedy. — I  thintt  little  of  fatigues,  when  they 
can  contribute  to  insure  the  glory  of  France.  I  recognise,  in 
the  solicitude  you  express,  the  love  you  bear  me. — I  thank 
you  for  it.”  N 

We  shall  now  give  a  sketch  of  the  Internal  Ad- 
ministration  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  French 
Empire,  and  of  those  public  regulations  and  insti¬ 
tutions  that  so  happily  distinguish  the  reign  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  at  least  among  his  own  subjects.  Nor  can 
we  forbear  to  subscribe  our  admiration  of  that  ge¬ 
nerous  and  enlightened  policy,  which  patronises  and 
protects  national  improvements,  as  the  most  effec¬ 
tual  means  to  promote  national  prosperity. 

INTERNAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

“  The  internal  administration  of  France,  presents  to  the  care  of 
government  an  immense  variety  of  objects,  which  cannot  be  en¬ 
tirely  embraced  without  the  most  constant  application.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  several  parts  of  the  great  whole,  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  attended  to  To  appreciate  better  the  wants  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  of  his  empire,  his  Majesty  pays  successive 
visits  to  them  every  year.  In  these  useful  journies,  he  deigns  to 
collect  around  him  the  functionaries  of  the  different  departments 
of  the  state.  He  judges  for  himself  of  their  capacity,  and  inter¬ 
rogates  them  on  the  abuses,  and  on  their  possible  amelioration. 
The  merchant,  the  aitizan,  and  the  agriculturist,  express  liber¬ 
ally  their  wishes.  The  Emperor  views  by  himself  the  interior 
of  cities,  thestiteof  countries,  establishment' of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  the  manufactories,  &c.  His  genius,  which  applies  to  every 
thing,  directs  him  to  discover  all  defects,  and  the  means  of  cor¬ 
recting  them.  His  Majesty  has  travelled,  in  the  course  of  this 
year,  the  departments  situated  beyond  the  Alps,  those  of  the 
South-west  of  France,  and  part  of  the  states  which  lead  to  Er- 
furth.  It  was  impossible  for' him  to  make  a  step  an  Europe, 
without  retracing  some  illustrious  action  on  his  memory. — In  vi¬ 
saing  Italy,  he  saw  the  first  theatre  of  hi-  glory.  In  P:  .d.nout 
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and  Germany,  he  has  traversed  the  ever  memorable  fields  of 
Marengo  and  Jena.  Every  where  he  saw  useful  institutions,  and 
important  wonts,  which  entitled  him  to  the  blessings  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  whose  hearts  were  impressed  with  indelible  gratitude.  The 
departments  of  ci-devant  Piedmont,  and  of  Liguria,  confided  to 
the  government  of  a  Prince  born  in  Italy,  and  allied  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  Family,  appears  attached  to  France  by  bonds  more  strict 
than  ever.  Bonrdenux,  already  proud  of  having  contained  her 
Sovereign,  looks  proud  again  with  a  great  number  of  public  nto- 
numenlsn1—  Montauban,  forgotten  in  the  territorial  division  of  tire 
empire,  must  become  the  principal  town  of  a  new  department. 
Bayonne,  Toulouse,  and  Names,  cannot  recollect  the  residence 
of  his  Majesty,  without  the  most  lively  transports;  and  Mentz, 
several  times  favoured  with  the  presence  ol  the  Emperor,  con¬ 
stantly  displays  the  same  joy.  What  happy  results,  gentlemen, 

,  must  follow  from  such  journeys.  In  consequence  of  one  of  these 
journeys,  Etruria,  that  ancient  country  of  the  arts,  has  been 
united  to  France,  and  associated  under  all  the  advantages  of  a 
protective  and  powerful  government,  which  ought  to  fix  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  this  unsettled  and  flourishing  country. 

“  A  commission,  under  the  name  of  Junta,  is  charged  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  former  administration  of  Tuscany,  and  to  attend  to 
their  future  management ;  so  that  the  country  may  be  prepared 
to  live  under  the  government  prepared  for  it. 

“  The  states  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  having  become  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Taro,  cease  to  make  an  exception  to  the  system  of 
the  administration  of  the  state.  The  cities  of  Wesel  and  Flush¬ 
ing,  are  re-united  to  the  empire. 

“  These  different  acquisitions  have  the  increase  of  territory 
less  for  their  object,  than  the  advantages  of  a  more  powerful  fron¬ 
tier,  the  interest  of  commerce,  added  to  the  possession  of  a  great 
extension  of  shore,  as  well  as  of  number  of  ports. 

PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

“  The  insufficiency  of  the  number  of  the  ministers  of  the 
altar,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  government.  Six  thousand 
new  succursals  have  been  placed  at  the  charge  of  the  public 
treasury. — The  number  is  now  30,000.  United  to  330,051  cu¬ 
rates,  they  will  amply  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  of  the  Catholic  Church.  To  favour  the  education  of  the  per¬ 
sons  destined  to  an  ecclesiastical  life,  and  to  prepare  for  the  pas¬ 
tors  of  the  Imperial  churches,  successors  who  may  imitate  their 
zeal,  and  who  equally  merit  the  public  confidence,  8,000  purses 
of  400  franks  each,  and  1,6.00  semi-purses,  have  been  distributed 
amongst  the  seminaries  of  France,  Thus  the  religious  establish¬ 
ment  is  completed.  The'-Concordat  has  established  an  unalter¬ 
able  place  between  the  throne  and  the  altar.  The  source  of 
those  contests,  which  were  so  dangerous  when  the  existence  of 
two  distinct  powers  was  supposed,  is  henceforth  extinguished. 
The  authority  of  the  Sovereign  is  no  longer  interrupted  in  its  , 
action;  the  indepeudance  of  thfc  state,  and  of  the  chuich  of 
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France,  is  no  longer  menaced  by  foreign  maxims.  The  Con¬ 
cordat,  that  celebrated  act  of  peace,  has  fixed  for  ever  the  respect 
and  fidelity  due  towards  the  religion  most  generally  established, 
and  consecrated  the  tolerance  of  every  other  form  of  worship  ! 

“  In  this  respect  the.  citizens  have  only  to  answer  to  their  consci¬ 
ence,  that  inviolable  asylum  of  human  liberty!  The  Napoleon  code 
has  restored  to  the  civil  laws  the  power  of  regulating  and  admi¬ 
nistering  to  the  situation  of  all  the  members  of  society.  Under 
it  they  contract  their  most  important  engagements^  they  enter 
into  the  body  social  by  birth,  the  form,  the  sacred  obligation  of 
marriage,  and  are  freed  from  it  at  the  term  of  their  existence. 
With  regard  to  these  acts,  the  laws  admit  nothing  beyond  the  condi¬ 
tions  they  prescribe,  and  nothing  which  belongs  to  the  empire  of  re¬ 
ligious  opinions  ;  but  the  forms  which  different  religions  command  may 
be  freely  -pet formed.  Thus  the  duty  towards  the  law,  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  arc  conciliated.  Such  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  France,  happily  replaced  under  the  mild  laws  of  the  gos¬ 
pel,  under  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  aud  union  with  its  visible 
chief. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

“  If  Drivate  morals  were  sufficient  for  man  in  the  state  of  so¬ 
ciety,  the  precepts  of  religion,  the  lights  of  reason,  example, 
his  interest  well  Understood,  and  the  blessing  of  his  creation, 
which  has  formed  his  good,  would  render,  perhaps,  super¬ 
fluous,  those  public  institutions  appointed  for  placing  or  main¬ 
taining  him  in  the  paths  of  virtue;  but  collected  in  society, 
men  have  to  perform  so  many  duties,  they  are  assailed  by  so  many 
passions,  enveloped  in  so  many  errors,  they  are  called  upon  to 
employ  their  intelligence  in  such  various  ways,  that  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  so  complicated,  their  natural  powers  are  no  longer  sufficient. 
Instruction  and  education  must  aid  their  weakness,  give  them  a 
proper  direction,  and  become  their  guides  in  the  ptths  of  truth. 
Truth  is  one  in  its  essence ;  but  the  investigation  of  it  is  difficult. 
The  means  of  discovering  it  must  also,  in  order  to  be  efficacious, 
derive  their  force  from  unity;  that  is  to  say,  they  must  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  uniform  principles. 

"  Instruction  is  destined  to  point  out  to  man  the  good,  and  to 
mark  that  which  is  bad.  It  will  triumph  with  so  much  the 
more  certainty,  that  its  powers  are  concentrated  by  the  unity  of 
its  object,  and  oT  its  means.  It  is  not  only  the  instrument  pro¬ 
per  for  perfecting  reason;  it  is  also  the  guarantee  of  social  insti¬ 
tutions  ;  every  country  in  which  there  shall  be  only  one  opinion 
upon  the  constitution,  the  government,  and  the  laws,  will  be 
preserved  from  civil  dissentions,  or  at  least  from  that  dangerous 
character  which  they  are  apt  to  contract  In  order  to  secure 
such  great  advantages,  the  government,  which  watches  over,  and 
acts  for  the  whole  society,  ought  to  direct  and  watch  over  the 
public  instruction;  it  ought  to  make  civil  education  and  religious 
instruction,  though  separate,  advance  hand  in  hand.  Destined 
to  lend  each  other  mutual  assistar  ce,  and  to  become  rivals  in  site- 
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cess  for  the  advantage  of  man,  their  double  direction  shall  be 
independant.  We  shall  henceforth  be  no  longer  witnesses  of 
their  clashing  interests,  nor  of  their  attempts  to  gain  the  ascend¬ 
ancy  over  each  other  ;  on  the  contrary,  an  alliance  will  be  formed 
between  them,  which  has  hitherto  been  in  vain  attempted,  and 
which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  the  profound  combina¬ 
tions,  and  that  distribution  of  means  established  by  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  the  university. 

“  Weie  it  necessary  to  adduce  examples  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  a  system  of  edu ration  directed  to  one  object, 
we  might  find  them  in  the  ancient  universities,  and  the  great  li¬ 
terary  incorporations ;  but  we  should  see  at  the  sinre  time,  how 
many  disorders  were  occasioned  by  a  want  cf  sufficient  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign,  in  the  direction  of  their  studies; 
how  often  the  public  peace  was  endangered  and  interrupted,  and 
fjow  often  also  the  citizens  were  misled  and  diverted  from  their 
exclusive  duties  towards  the  country,  by  opinions  of  a  danger¬ 
ous  tendency,  and  a  power  exercised  without  law,  and  without 
moderation. 

“  The  University  shall  have  all  the  advantages  resulting  from 
unity  of  design,  without  partaking  of  any  of  the  inconveniences 
of  the  old  institutions.  Its  care  and  authority  will  be  extended 
to  the  lowest  classes  ol  instruction,  and  will  accompany  it  in  all 
its  developements.  Its  operation  will  be  simple,  and  the  effect 
certain  ;  because,  in  a  single  chief,  the  grand  master,  the  autho¬ 
rity  will  he  vested — a  magistracy  of  the  first  importance,  newly 
created,  and  from  this  moment  so  wort  It  i  i  y  filled  by  one  of  the 
principal  functionaries  of  the  empire.  The  University  will  fur¬ 
nish  professors  in  nil  the  departments ;  it  will  train  the-m  ill  the 
bosom  of  a  regular  and  properly  disciplined  school,  to  the  diffi¬ 
cult  art  of  teaching. —  It  will  open  to  them  an  honourable  careeV, 
and  secure  to  them  a  maintenance  amid  the  distresses  and  infir¬ 
mities  of  age.  In  short,  the  University,  free  in  the  exercise  of 
all  the  proper  jnd  laudable  means  of  transmitting  and  extending 
the  sciences,  will  feel  its  dependance  on  the  public  authority 
•only  in  cases  where  ft  might  be  misled,  in  exercising  contrary  to 
the  public  interest,  and  the  good  order  of  society. 

“  Some  cities,  however,  still  wished  for  the  secondary  schools, 
and  their  wishes  have  been  complied  with.  Scarcely  does  their 
exist  a  town  at  this  moment,  which  does  not  possess  means  of 
instruction  proportioned  to  its  circumstances.  The  schools  for 
law,  justify  every  day  the  confidence  that  has  been  reposed  in 
them. 

“  Eight  new  Lyceums  have  been  established,  and  1,1200 
new  scholars  have  been  invited  to  participate  of  the  advantages 
of  giatuitous  education.  Wherever  the  Emperor  has  directed 
his  steps,  those  happy  asylums  of  youth  have  been  honoured  by 
his  august  presence.  How  much  must  the  scholars  have  felt 
the  value  of  so  noble  an  encouragement;  what  a  source  of  pleas¬ 
ing  recollections  must  it  afford  them  !  The  institution  of  funds 
hi  every  commune,  secures  for  ever  the  prosperity  of  the  Ly- 
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ceurus.  destined  to  be  the  reward  of  labour  and  exertion.  They 
present  to  the  pupils  of  the  secondary  schools,  a  powerful  mo¬ 
tive  for  emulation,  and  to  the  several  towns  cf  ihe  empire  for 
the  certainty  of  seeing  their  children  reap  the  fruits  of  the  sacri¬ 
fices  they  have  made. 

“  In  enumerating  the  objects  which  relate  to  the  sciences  and 
arts,  I  must  not  omit  the  theatres,  the  influence  of  which.  On 
the  miads  and  morals  of  the  nation,  if  well  directed,  may  be¬ 
come  so  advantageous  and  extensive.  In  the  Capital,  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  several  places  of  this  description,  formerly  consi¬ 
dered  necessary,  has  diminished  a  pernicious  competition,  and 
been  the  means  of  carrying  to  other  quarters,  formerly  destitute 
of  them,  the  sources  of  a  useful  amusement. 

“  More  necessary  with  respect  to  their  object,  and  more  im¬ 
portant  in  their  means,  the  studies  relative  to  medicine,  to  sur¬ 
gery,  and  pharmacy,  have  received  new  succours.  Schools  both 
for  the  theory  and  practice  have  opened  in  thq  hospitals  in  An¬ 
gers,  Caen,  Marseilles,  Nants,  Bourdeaux,  Rheims,  and  Di¬ 
jon".  The  officers  of  health,  and  the  midwives,  will  there  re¬ 
ceive  instruction  so  much  the  more  solid  and  certain,  as  both 
the  one  and  the  other  will  find  it  necessary  to  practice  their  les¬ 
sons  in  the  service  of  the  hospitals. 

As  a  part  of  the  Napoleon  regulation  in  favour 
of  religious  toleration,  we  must  notice  the  further 
privileges  extended  to  the  Jews,  as  well  in  France, 
as  in  other  places,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
French  Emperor.  The  Jews  of  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  met 
by  deputation  at  Cassel,  in  order  to  testify  their 
allegiance  to  his  Majesty  King  Jerome.  The  depu¬ 
tation,  which  consisted  partly  of  Rabbies,  and 
partly  of  Elders,  were  introduced  by  M.  Israel 
Jacobson,  Councellor  of  Finances,  first  to  M. 
Simeon,  Minister  of  State,  and  after  that  to  his 
Majesty.  M.  Jacobson,  having  addressed  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  on  the  part  of  the  Deputation,  in  a  short 
Speech,  expressive  of  their  loyalty  and  affection, 
his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  return  the  following 
ANSWER. 

“  I  am  satisfied  with  your  loyalty  and  attachment. — That  article 
in  the  constitution  of  my  kingdom,  which  establishes  the  equality 
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of  all  religions,  is  in  perfect  unison  with  the  feelings  of  my  heart. 
The  law  ought  to  interrupt  no  man  in  the  exercise  of  his  wor¬ 
ship.  Each  subject  is  as  much  at  liberty  to  observe  the  rules  of 
his  Faith,  as  the  King  is  to  follow  his  religion.  The  duties  of 
the'citizen,  are  the  only  objects  which  the  laws  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  regulate.” 

The  Imperial  Decrees  also  of  the  17th  of  March, 
have  been  greatly  relaxed  in  favour  of  the  Jews  of 
those  departments,  against  which  they  were  chiefly 
to  operate. 

By  the  first  of  these  Decrees,  it  was  provided 
that  every  2,000  Jews  were  to  form  a  Synagogue, 
but  there  can  be  only  one  Consistorial  Synagogue 
in  each  department.  The  business  of  the  Con¬ 
sistory,  is  to  superintend  the  Rabbies,  and  see  that 
their  teaching  be  conformable  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Grand  Sanhedrin.  They  are  to  give  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  Jewish  conscripts  of  their  dis¬ 
tricts.  Every  Jew  who  wishes  to  settle  in  France, 
must  give  three  months  previous  notice  to  the 
nearest  Consistory ;  there  is  to  be  a  Central  Con¬ 
sistory  at  Paris,  each  Consistory  is  to  have  a  grand 
Rabbi  elected  by  25  Notables,  who  are  to  receive 
from  1,000  to  6,000  francs  per  annum.  By  the 
second  Decree,  all  obligations  for  loans  made  by 
Jews  to  minors,  without  the  sanction  of  their 
guardians,  to  married  women,  without  the  consent 
of  their  husbands  ;  and  to  military  men  without  the 
authority  of  their  superior  officers,  were  annulled. 
Bills  granted  by  French  subjects  to  Jews,  cannot  be 
demanded,  unless  the  holders  prove  that  full  value 
was  given  without  any  fraud.  All  contracts  were 
declared  usurious,  where  the  interest  accumulated, 
on  the  capital  exceeded  20  per  cent.  No  Jew  is 
allowed  to  trade  witbput  a  patent,  to  be  renewed 
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annually.  In  many  of  the  departments,  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  settle,  unless  they  abandoned 
commerce,  and  purchased  rural  property.  Such 
Jews  as  belong  to  the  Conscription,  were  not  to 
be  allowed  to  find  substitutes,  but  compelled  to 
perform  personal  service  :  these,  and  similar  regu¬ 
lations,  were  to  continue  in  force  for  ten  years ; 
however,  they  have  already,  in  a  great  measure,  been 
rescinded. 

In  the  department  of  East  Friesland,  as  well  as 
in  the  department  of  Fulda,  all  those  restrictions 
by  which  they  were  separated  from  the  other  in¬ 
habitants  have  been  entirely  removed;  and  it  is 
declared,  that  all  distinctions  between  the  profes¬ 
sors  of  Judaism  and  Christians,  as  to  privileges,  are 
at  an  end,  and  they  shall  be  no  longer  denomin¬ 
ated  Tolerated  Jews,  but  shall  be  regarded  as  real 
citizens  and  inhabitants,  it  being  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  remove,  as  much  as  possible,  all 
marked  distinction  between  Jews  and  Clwistians, 

On  the  subject  of  the  present  war,  the  annual 
Expose  of  the  French  Empire,  exhibits  the  follow¬ 
ing  illuminative  description. 

THE  PRESENT  WAR. 

<(  At  the  epoch  of  your  last  sitting,  gentlemen,  every  thing  com¬ 
bined  to  deliver  Europe  Trorn  its  long  agitations  ;  but  England, 
the  enemy  of  the  world,  still  repeated  the  cry  of  perpetual  war, 
and  war  continues.  What  then  is  the  object,  what  will  be  the 
issue?  The  object  of  this  war  is  the  slavery  of  the  world,  by 
the-exclusive  possession  of  the  seas.  .  There  is  no  doubt,  that  by 
subscribing  treaties  of  bondage,  disguised  under  the  holy  name 
of  peace,  nations  may  obtain  repose ;  but  this  shameful  repose 
would  be  death.  In  this  alternative,  the  choice  between  submis¬ 
sion  and  resistance  could  not  be  long  doubtful. 

“  The  war  which  England  has  provoked,  which  she  continues 
with  so  much  pride  and  obstinacy,  is  the  termination  of  the  am¬ 
bitious  system  which  she  has  cherished  during  two  centuries. 
Mixing  in  the  politics  of  the  continent,  she  has  succeeded  in 
holding  Europe  in  a  perpetual  agitation,  and  in  exciting  against 
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France  all  the  envious  and  jealous  passions.  It  was  her  wish  t© 
humble  or  destroy  France,  by  keeping  the  people  of  the  continent 
constantly  under  arms;  and  thus  detaching  the  maratime  powers, 
she  had  the  art  to  profit  from  the  divisions  she  fomented  among 
neighbours,  in  order  to  forward  her  distant  conquests. 

“  In  this  manner  has  she  extended  her  colonies,  and  augmented 
her  naval  power ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  that  power,  she  hopes 
henceforth  to  enjoy  her  usurpation,  and  to  arrogate  to  herself  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  seas. 

“  But  until  these  latter  times,  she  paid  at  least  some  respect 
to  the  laws  of  nations:  she  seemed  to  respect  the  rights  of  her 
allies,  and  even,  by  some  returns  towards  peace,  allowed  her 
enemies  to  breathe. 

“  This  conduct  is,  however,  no  longer  suitable  to  the  deve- 
lopement  of  a  system  which  site  can  no  farther  dissemble.  Ail 
who  do  not  promote  her  inteiests  are  her  enemies.  The  aban¬ 
donment  of  her  alliance  is  a  cause  of  war;  neutrality  is  a  re¬ 
volt  ;  and  all  the  nations  that  resist  her  yoke,  are  made  subject 
to  her  cruel  ravages. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  might  have  been  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  so  much  audacity,  had  nut  fortune,  on  our  part, 
raised  up  a  man  of  a  superior  order,  destined  to  repel  the  eviiS 
with  which  England  threatens  the  world. 

“  He  had  always  to  combat  the  allies  of  that  power  on  the 
continent,  and  to  conquer  the  rising  enemies  she  succeeded  in 
creating.  Always  attacked,  always  threatened,  he  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  regulate  his  policy  by  that  state  of  things,  and  felt  that 
to  allay  the  contest  it  was  necessary  to  augment  our  forces,  and 
weaken  those  of  our  enemies. 

“  The  Emperor,  always  pacific,  but  always  armed  by  neces¬ 
sity,  was  not  ambitious  of  aggrandizing  the  empire.  Prudence 
always  directed  his  views.  It  became  necessary  tor  him  to  re¬ 
lieve  our  ancient  frontiers  from-  the  too  near  danger  of  sudden  at¬ 
tacks,  audio  found  their  security  on  limits  fortified  by  nature: 
finally,  it  became  necessary  so  to  separate  France,  by  alliances, 
from  her  rivals,  that  even  the  sight  of  an  enemy’s  standard  never 
could  alarm  the  territory  of  the  empire. 

“  England,  defeated  in  the  disputes  she  so  often  renewed,  pro¬ 
fited,  however,  of  them,  to  increase  her  wealth,  by-  the  universal 
monopoly  of  commerce. 

“  She  had  impoverished  her  allies  by  wars,  in  which  they  fought 
only  for  her  interests.  Abandoned  at  the  moment  in  which  their 
arms  ceased  to  serve  those  interests,  their  late  became  the  more 
indifferent  to  her,  as  she  preserved  some  commercial  relations 
with  them,  even  while  she  continued  the  war  with  France. 

“  Even  France  herself  left  to  the  English  the  hope  of  a  shame¬ 
ful  subjugati.n  to  the  want  of  certain  objects,  the  privation  of 
■which  they  believe  our  generous  population  could  not  support. 
They  thought  that  if  they  could  not  enter  our  territory  of  the  em¬ 
pire  by  their  arms,  they  might  penetrate  ns  heart  by  a  commerce 
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now  become  its  most  dangerous  enemy,  and  the  admission  of 
which  would  have  exhausted  its  most  valuable  resources. 

“  The  genius  and  the  prudence  of  the  Emperor  have  not  over¬ 
looked  this  danger.  Involved  in  the  difficulties  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  war,  he  ceased  not,  however,  to  repel  from  his  states  the 
monopoly  of  English  commerce.  He  has  since  completed  the 
measures  of  an  effectual  resistance. 

“  No  one  can  now  be  deceived  on  this  subject;  since  the  Eng¬ 
lish  have  declared  this  new  kind  of  war,  all  the  ports  of  tbp  con¬ 
tinent  are  blockaded,  the  ocean  is  interdicted  to  every  neutral 
ship  which  will  not  pay  to  the  British  treasury,  a  tribute  which 
is  meant  to  be  imposed  on  the  whole  population  of  the  globe. 

“  To  this  law  of  slavery,  other  nations  have  replied  by  mea¬ 
sures  of  reprisal,  and  by  wishes  for  the  annihilation  of  such 
tyranny.  \ 

“  The  English  nation  has  separated  itself  from  every  other  na¬ 
tion.  England  is  fixed  in  this  situation.  All  her  social  relations 
with  the  continent  are  suspended.  She  is  smitten  by  the  excom¬ 
munication  which  she  has  herself  provoked. 

“  The  war  will  henceforth  cohsist  in  repelling,  from  all  points, 
the  English  commerce,  and  in  employing  all  the  means  calculated 
to  promote  that  end. 

“  France  has  energetically  concurred  in  the  exclusion  of  the 
monopo'y  of  commerce;  she  has  resigned  herself  to  privations 
which  long  habits  must  have  rendered  more  painful.  Some 
branches  of  her  agriculture  and  her  industry  have  suffered,  and 
still  suffer, ^but  the  prosperity  of  the  great  body  of  the-nation  is 
not  affected:  she  is  familiarized  with  that  transitory  state,  the 
hardships  of  which  she  behold^  without  fear.  The  allies  of 
France,  and  the  United  States,  sacrifice,  like  her,  and  with  a 
resolution  equally  generous,  their  private  conveniences.  Eng¬ 
land  was  on  the  eve  of  the  moment  when  her  exclusion  from 
the  continent  was  about  to  be  consummated  ;  but  she  availed  her¬ 
self  of  the  last  circumstance  to  spread  the  genius  of  evil  over 
Spain,  and  to  excite  in  that  unhappy  country  all  the  rage  of  fu¬ 
rious  passions.  She  has  sought  for  alliances  even  in  the  support 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  even  in  the  most  barbarous  prejudices. 
Unhappy  people,  to  whom  do  you  confide  your  destiny  ?  To 
the  contemner' of  all  moral  obligations — to  the  enemies  of  your 
religion  ;  to  those  who,  violating  their  promises,  have  elevated 
on  your  territory  a  monument  of  their  impudence,  an  affront, 
the  impunity  of  which  for  above  a  century  would  bead  testimony 
against  your  courage,  if  the  weakness  of  your  government  had 
not  been  alone  to  blame.  You  ally  yourself  with  the  English, 
who  have  so  often  wounded  your  pride  and  your  independance 
— who  have  so  lotlg  ravished  from  you  by  open  violence,  and  even 
in  time  of  peace,  the  commerce  of  your  colonies — who,  in  order 
to  intimate  to  you  their  prohibition  of  your  neutrality,  caused 
their  decrees  to  be  preceded  by  the  plunder  of  your  treasure,  ar.d 
the  massacre  of  your  navigators — -who,  in  fine^  have  covered 
Mm3 
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Europe  with  proofs  of  their  contempt  or  their  allies,  and  for 
the  deceitful  promises  they  had  made  to  them.  You  have,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  recovered  from  your  error.  You  will  then  groan  for 
the  new  perfidies  that  are  reserved  for  you.  But  how  much 
blood,  and  what  a  quantity  of  wars  will  flow  before  this  tardy 
return  to  your  senses.  The  English  hitherto,  absent  from  all 
great  conflicts,  try  a  new  fortune  on  the  continent.  They  un¬ 
garrison  their  island,  and  leave  it  almost  without  defence  in  the 
presence  of  an  enterprising  and  valiant  King,  who  commands  a 
French  army,  and  who  has  already  snatched  from  them  the  strong 
position  of  the  island  of  Capri.  What  then  will  be  the  fruit  of 
their  efforts  ?  Can  they  hope  to  be  able  to  exclude  the  French 
from  Spain  and  Portugal  ?  Can  the  success  be  doubtful  ?  The 
Emperor  himself  will  command  his  invincible  legions. — What  a 
presage  does  the  heroic  army  of  Portugal  offer  to  us,  which, 
struggling  against  double  its  force,  has  been  able  to  raise  trophies 
of  victory  on  the  very  land  where  it  fought  to  such  disadvantage, 
and  to  dictate  the  conditions  of  a  glorious  retreat.  In  preparing 
for  a  new  struggle  against  our  old  enemy,  the  Emperor  has  done 
all  that  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  He  must  reckon  upon  it  without  doubt,  inasmuch  as 
Austria,  the  only  power  which  could  disturb  it,  has  given  the 
strongest  assurances  of  her  disposition,  in  recalling  her  ambas¬ 
sador  from  London,  and  desisting  from  all  political  communica¬ 
tion  with  England. 

“  Still  Austria Jiad  recently  made  armaments,  but  they  took 
place  certainly  without  any  hostile  intention.  Prudence,  never¬ 
theless  dictated  energetic  measures  of  precaution.  The  armies 
of  Germany  and  Italy  are  strengthened  by  levies  of  the  new  con¬ 
scription.  The  troops  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  are 
complete,  well  organized,  and  disciplined. 

li  One  hundred  thousand  of  the  grand  army  leave  the  Prus¬ 
sian  states  to  occupy  the  camp  at  Boulonge,  while  Denmark 
henceforth  safe  from  any  English  invasion,  is  evacuated  by  our 
troops,  which  are  concentrated  and  centralism g  themselves.  Be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  January,  the  battalions  withdrawn  to  Spain  will 
be  replaced  on  the  Banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine. 

“  Those  which  quefled  Italy  last  year,  return  to  their  former 
destination. 

“  Such,  Messieurs,  is  ihe  external  situation  ofFrance. 

“  Irfthe  interior,  the  greatest  order  in  all  parts  of  the  admi¬ 
nistration',  important  ameliorations,  and  a  great  number  of  new 
institutions,  have  excited  the  gratitude  of  the  people. 

“  The  creation  of  tides  oi  nobility  have  environed  the  throne 
with  a  new  splendor.  This  system  creates  in  all  hearts  a  laud¬ 
able  emulation.  It  perpetuates  the  recollection  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  services  paid  by  the  most  honourable- reward. 

“  The  clergy  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  patriotism, 
and  by  their  attachment  to  their  Sovereign  and  their  duties.  Re¬ 
spect  to  the  ministers  of  the  altar,  who  honour  religion  by  a 
devotion  so  pure,  and  virtues  so  disinterested  ! 
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“  The  magistrates  of  ail  classes  every  where  aid,  and  without 
their  efforts,  the  views  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  people,  by  their 
zeal  facilitate  the  operation  of  their  authority,  and  by  the  ma¬ 
nifestation  of  the  most  affecting  sentiments,  exalt  the  courage 
and  ardour  of  the  troops. 

“  Soldiers,  magistrates,  citizens,  all  have  but  one  object,  the 
service  of  the  state — but  one  sentiment,  that  of  admiration  of 
the  Sovereign — but  one  desire,  that  of  seeing  heaven  watch  over 
his  days,  too  just  a  recompence  for  a  Monarch  who  has  no  other 
thought,  no  other  ambition,  than  those  of  the  happiness  and  the 
glory  of  the  French  nation.” 

As  soon  as  this  oration  was  concluded,  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Legislative  Body,  pronounced  the 
following  eulogy  on  the  splendid  qualities  and  at- 
chievements  of  Napoleon. 

“  Monsieur,  minister  of  the  interior,  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  COUNSELLORS  OF  STATE. 

“  You  have  painted  the  true  greatness  of  the  Prince,  in  retracing 
all  the  good  he  has  done.  The  annual  pictures  of  his  internal  ad¬ 
ministration  will  one  day  be  the  finest  monuments  of  his  reign. 
Unhappy  the  Sovereign  who  is  great  only  at  the  head  of  his  armies , 
happy  the  one  who  knows  how  to  govern  as  well  as  to  conquer, 
who  occupies  himself  incessantly  with  useful  works,  in  order  to 
rest  himself  from  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  whose  provident  hand 
sotys  in  the  midst  of  so  many  ravages,  the  fruitful  seeds  of  public 
felicity.  One  man  has  fulfilled  these  two  great  destinies.  He  has 
subdued  powerful  states;  he  has  traversed  Europe,  as  a  conqueror 
under  triumphal  arches,  erected  to  hjs  glory,  from  the  bounds  of 
Italy  to  the  farthest  extremities  of  Poland.  It  was  enough  for  the 
first  of  heroes,  but  not  enough  for  the  first  of  Kings.  In  the  fields 
of  Marengo  and  of  Jena,  that  indefatigable  {emus  meditated  the 
happiness  of  nations.  All  the  ideas  of  public  order — all  those  safe 
councils  which  protect  societies  and  empires,  have  always  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  his  warlike  tent.  It  was  he  that  reopened  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  desolated  religion,  and  who  saved  morality  and  the  laws 
Irom  a  ruin  which  was  almost  inevitable.  In  one  word,  he  has 
iounded  more  than  others  have  destroyed. — Behold  that  which  re¬ 
commends  his  memory  to  eternity. 

“  In  the  midst  of  the  most  magnificent  of  our  squares,  a  column, 
worthy  of  the  age  of  the  Antoniues  or  the  Trajaus,  has  been  ele¬ 
vated  in  opposiiion  to  the  voice  of  the  hero  that  is  above  such 
things.  Our  exploits  will  be  engraven  on  the  glorious  bronzes 
with  which  it  is  to  be  covered.  Victory,  erect  on  this  triumphal 
column,  will  point  to  Italy,  twice  subdued,  to  Vienna,  to  Berlin, 
and  Warsaw,  opening  their  gates; — our  standards  floating  on  the 
Pyramids,  the  Po,  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  the  Spree,  the  Vistu¬ 
la,  stooping  beneath  our  laws. — Frenchmen  will  stop  with  pride  at 
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the  foot  of  this  monument.  The  day  is  perhaps  not  far  distant, 
when  we  may  be  able  to  erect  to  the  pacification  of  Europe,  a  mo¬ 
nument  still  more  worthy  of  him.  Let  all  the  arts  decorate  him  with 
the  emblems  of  agriculture  and  industry  ;  let  the  images  of  peace 
and  abundance  preside  above ;  there  be  represented  with  them, 
trot  cities  destroyed,  but  cities  rebuilt — not  captive  rivers,  but 
rivers  mixing  their  streams  for  the  benefit  of  commerce — not  fields 
of  slaughter,  but  fields  fertile — not  the  war  which  shatters  thrones, 
but  the  wisdom  which  re-establishes  them.  Let  them  engrave  on 
it,  in  fine,  as  a  substitute  for  all  other  inscriptions,  these  memo¬ 
rable  words  : — ‘  I  have  felt  that  in  order  to  ie  happy  it  was  necessury 
for  me ,  first  to  be  assured  of  the  happiness  of  France.’ 

“  This  triumphal  arch,  of  a  new  description,  will  never  be  be¬ 
held  without  emotions  of  respect4nd  love.  It  is  there  that  every 
heart  will  send  forth,  with  effort,  the  most  exalted  eulogy  of  that 
great  man,  who  has  been  the  author  of  so  much  good.  We  cannot 
render  him  our  homage  in  a  better  mode  than  by  putting  up  vows, 
that  his  talents  as  a  warrior  may  soon  become  useless.  Secure  is 
he  of  finding  within  himself  other  sources  of  greatness.  Let  us 
not  doubt  it.  Thanks  to  all  that  he  shall  undertake  for  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  nation.  His  renown  as  a  conqueror  will  henceforth 
be  but  the  most  feeble  part  of  his  ^lory.” 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Imperial  Meeting-  of  the  French  and  Russian  Emper¬ 
ors  at  Erfurth. — Proposals  of  Peace  to  England. — Ilis 
Britannic  Majesty’s  Declaration. — Naval  Projects  of 
France. — Union  of  Tuscany  to  the  French  Empire. — 
Capt  ure  of  the  Island  of  Capri  — Buonaparte’s  Arrival 
in  Spain. — Positions  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Armies 
in  that  Kingdom. — Concluding  Remarks  of  the  Seventh 
Volume ,  3fC.  qc. 

jLhE  Imperial  meeting  at  Erfurth,  which  we  have 
slightly  adverted  to  in  a  former  chapter,  between 
the  Sovereigns  of  France  and  Russia,  it  was.  said  had 
for  its  object  a  general  restoration  of  peace  to  Eu¬ 
rope. 

The  extension  of  the  calamities  of  war  might,  in¬ 
deed,  justly  excite  a  wish  to  promote  tranquility, 
even  in  the  breast  of  the  warlike  Napoleon,  who, 
from  his  first  ascension  to  the  throne  of  France,  un¬ 
til  the  present  day,  has  reigned  only  amidst  the  most 
sanguinary  conflicts.  \ 

On  the  arrival  of  Buonaparte  at  Erfurth,  the  most 
honourable  and  loyal  respect  was  every  where  shewn 
to  him.  The  Commandant  of  the  town,  together 
with  a  procession  of  deputies  from  the  various  pub¬ 
lic  bodies,  met  him  without  the  gates,  and  presented 
their  address  to  him,  which,  like  all  others  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  nature,  was  replete  with  sentiments  of  attachment 
to  his  person  and  government.  The  Emperor,  hav¬ 
ing  perused  the  address,  and  testified  his  satisfaction, 
entered  the  town  on  horseback,  amidst  the  tumult  of 
public  rejoicings,  and  alighted  at  the  hotel  prepared 
for  his  reception.  He,  however,  soon  after  mount¬ 
er  bis  horSe  again,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  Majesty  the 
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King  of  Saxony,  who  arrived  on  the  preceding  day. 
He  afterwards  inspected  the  troops  quartered  in  this 
town,  and  then  proceeded  on  horseback,  on  the  road 
to  Weimar,  to  meet  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emper. 
or  of  Russia.  About  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  two  great  monarchs  entered  the  town  on  horse¬ 
back,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  persons  of  the 
first  rank,  escorted  by  two  regiments  of  foot,  and 
two  regiments  of  horse.  At  night  the  whole  town 
was  illuminated.  The  sum  said  to  be  thrown  into 
circulation  in  that  town  and  its  environs,  by  the 
the  honour  thus  conferred  on  it,  has  been  estimated 
at  1,500,000  rixdollars,  about  250,0001.  sterling. 
The  Emperors  paid  each  for  their  apartments  50 
Louis-d’ors  a-day. 

Whatever  took  place  at  the  conference  between 
these  Sovereigns  at  Erfurth,  we  have  reason  to 
think  is  still  but  little  known  to  the  other  ca¬ 
binets  of  Europe;  although  we  cannot,  for  _a  mo¬ 
ment  doubt,  but  that  Buonaparte’s  aim  was  to 
concert  such  measures  with  Alexander,  as  might 
tend,  either  to  procure  a  peace  with  England,  or  to 
force  her  armies  to  abandon  the  kingdoms  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  encreased  preparations  and  for¬ 
midable  attitude  of  Austria,  at  this  time,  also,  could 
not  fail  to  influence  Buonaparte  to  adopt  this  mea¬ 
sure,  as  the  most  likely  means  to  counteract  those 
hostile  designs,  with  which  he  seemed  to  be  me¬ 
naced  by  that  power.  In  this  he  succeeded*  For  the 
Austrian  cabinet,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  two  Emperors,  dispatched  Baron  Vincent,  on 
an  extra  mission  to  Erfurth.  On  his  arrival,  he 
was  admitted  to  separate  interviews  with  the 
two  Sovereigns ;  what  passed  on  this  occasion 
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is  not  known,  but  he  probably  satisfied  Buona¬ 
parte,  that  his  master  would  remain  neutral,  and 
that  his  military  preparations  were  not  intended  to 
be  directed  against  France,  or  its  allies.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  evident  he  wrought  upon  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  become  a  party 
in  making  with  him  the  proposals  of  peace  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  for  soon  after  the  Imperial  Conference  had 
ended  at  Erfuith,  a  Russian  and  French  messenger 
was  dispatched  to  England,  with  offers  of  a  pacific 
nature  to  the  British  Cabinet.  From  what  other 
motive  (except  the  desire  to  restore  tranquility  to 
Europe)  this  offer  was  made,  we  confess  ourselves 
unable  to  determine.  But  the  enemies  to  peace 
have  assigned  other  causes  for  this  overture ;  as  if 
it  was  proffered  only  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate 
rejection,  and  to  protract  the  calamities  of  warfare. 
By  some  it  was  considered  as  made  solely  for  the 
purpose  to  prevent  England  from  sending  any  fur¬ 
ther  succours  to  Spain,  and  thereby  rendering  more 
ineffectual  the  resistance  of  the  Patriots  to  the 
operations  of  the  French  arms.  It  was  generally 
agreed,  among  the  politicians  of  Britain,  that  no 
terms  could  be  consistently  listened  to  on  the  part 
of  the.  Court  of  St.  James’s,  that  did  nof  include 
in  them  the  liberation  of  Spain  from  the  French 
troops,  and  the  restoration  of  her  Sovereign.  Any 
thing  short  of  these  terms,  it  was  said,  would  only 
sully  the  honour  of  the  British  character,  and  hum¬ 
ble  it  in  the  sight  of  those,  whose  battles  they 
were  then  so  warmly  and  strenuously  fighting. 
They  could  not  think  of  sacrificing  the  hopes  and 
confidence  of  Spain,  by  abandoning  her  cause,  and 
though  willing  to  embrace  the  proffered  negocia- 
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tion  in  all  other  respects,  it  was  deemed  imcompe- 
tent  to  the  national  glory, -and  feelings  of  English¬ 
men,  to  avail  themselves  of  any  offers  of  peace 
that  could  not  equally  be  extended  to  the  benefit 
of  their  allies.  These  overtures,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  we  have  noticed,  could  not,  therefore,  fail 
to  be  rejected  by  his  Britannic  Majesty,  whose  an¬ 
swer  to  them  may  be  collected  from  the  following 
Royal 

DECLARATION. 

“The  overtures  made  to  his  Majesty,  by  the  governments  of 
Russia  and  of  Fiance,  have  not  led  to  negociation :  and  the  in¬ 
tercouse  to  which  those  overtures  gave  rise,  being  terminated,  his 
Majesty  thinks  it  right  thus  promptly  and  publicly  to  make 
known  its  termination. 

“  The  continued  appearance  of  a  negociation,  when  peace  Iras 
been  found  to  be  utterly  unattainable,  could  be  advantageous  only 
to  the  enemy. 

“  It  might  enable'France  to  sow  distrust  and  jealousy  in  the 
councils  01  those  who  are  combined  to  resist  her  oppressions  ;  and 
if,  among  the  nations  which  groan  under  the  tyranny  of  French 
alliance,  or  among  those  which  maintain  against  France  a  doubtful 
and  precarious  independence,  there  should  be  any  which  even 
now  are  ballancing  between  the  certain  ruin  of  a  prolonged  inac¬ 
tivity,  and  the  contingent  dangers  of  an  effort  to  save  themselves 
from  that  ruin ;  to  nations  so  situated,  the  delusive  prospect  of  a 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France  could  not  fail  to  be  pecu¬ 
liar  injurious.  Their  preparations  might  be  relaxed  by  the  vain 
hope  of  returning  tranquility;  or 'their  purpose  shaken  by  the 
apprehension  of  being  left  te  contend  alone. 

“  That  such  was,  in  fact,  the  main  object  of  France  in  the 
pioposals  transmitted  to  his  Majesty  from  Erlurth,  his  Majesty 
entertained  a  strong  persuasion. 

“  But  at  a  niume  it  when  results  so  awful  from  their  import¬ 
ance,  and  so  tremendous  from  their  uncertainty,  might  be  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  decision  of  peace  or  v  ar,  the  King  felt  it  due 
•to  himself  to  ascertain,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  views 
and  intentions  of  his  enemies. 

“  It  was  difficult  for  his  Majesty  to  believe,  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  had  devoted  himself  so  blindly  and  fatally  to  the  vio¬ 
lence  and  ambition  of  the  power  with  which  his  Imperial  Ma¬ 
jesty  had  unfortunately  become  allied,  as  to  be  prepared  openly 
to  abet  the  usurpation  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  ;  and  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  and  maintain  the  right,  assumed  by  France,  to  depose 
and  imprison  friendly  Sovereigns,  and  forcibly  to  transfer  te  her¬ 
self  tits  allegiance  of  independant  nations. 
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“When,  therefore,  it  was  proposed  to  his  Majesty,  to  enter 
into  negotiation  for  a  general  peace,  in  conceit  with  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  allies,  and  to  treat  either  on  the  basis  of  th e ’iti  pryssidelis, 
(heretofore  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy)  or  on  any  other 
basis,  consistent  with  justice,  honour,  and  equality,  his  Majesty 
determined  to  meet  this  seeming  fairness  and  moderation,  with 
fairness  and  moderation,  on  his  Majesty’s  part  real  and  sincere. 

“  The  King  professed  his  readiness  to  enter  into,  such  negotia¬ 
tion  in  concurrence  with  his  allies;  and  undertook,  forthwith  to 
communicate  to  them  the  proposals  which  his  Majesty  had  re¬ 
ceived.  But  as  his  Majesty  was  not  connected  with  Spain  by  a 
formal  treaty  of  alliance,  his  Majesty  thought  it  necessary  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  the  engagements  .which  he  had  contracted,  in  the  face 
of  the  world,  with  that  nation,  were  considered  by  his  Majesty 
as  no  less  sacred,  and  no  less  binding  upon  his  Majesty,  than 
the  most  solemn  treaties ;  and  to  express  his  Majesty’s  just  con¬ 
fidence  that- the  government  of  Spain,  acting  in  the  name  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty  Ferdinand  VII.  was  understood  to  be  a  party 
ol  the  negociation. 

“  The  reply  returned  by  France  to  this  proposition  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  casts  off  at  once  the  thin  disguise,  which  had  been  as¬ 
sumed  for  a  momentary  purpose;  and  displays,  with  less  than 
ordinary  reserve,  the  arrogance  and  injustice  of  that  government. 
The  universal  Spanish  nation  is  described  by  the  degrading  ap¬ 
pellation  of  “  the  Spanish  insurgents and  the  demand  for  the 
admission  of  the  government  of  Spain  as  a  party  to  any  negocia¬ 
tion,  is  rejected  as  inadmissible  and  insulting. 

“  With  astonishment,  as  well  as  with  grief,  his  Majesty  has 
received  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  a  reply,  similar  in  effect, 
although  less  indecorous  in  tone  and  manner.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  also  stigmatizes  as  “  insurrection,”  the  glorious  efforts 
of  the  Spanish  people  in  behalf  of  their  legitimate  Sovereign, 
and  in  defence  of  the  inclependance  of  their  country ;  thus  giving 
the  sanction  of  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  authority  to  an  usurpation 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

“  The  King  would  readily  have  embraced/an  opportunity  of 
negociatiou,  which  might  have  afforded  any  hope  or  prospect  of 
a  peace,  compatible  with  justice  and  with  honour.  His  Majesty 
deeply  laments  an  issue,  by  which  the  sufferings  of  Europe  are 
aggravated  and  prolonged.  But  neither  the  honour  of  bis  Ma¬ 
jesty,  nor  the  generosity  of  rite  British  nation,  would  admit  his 
Majesty’s  consenting  to  commence  a  negociation,  by  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  a  brave  and  loyal  people,  who  are  contending  for 
the  preservation  of  all  that  is  dear  to  man ;  and  whose  exertious 
in  a  cause  so  unquestionably  just,  his  Majesty  has  solemnly 
pledged  himself  to  sustain.” 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  a  new  system 
devoloped  itself  in  France,  under  the  title  of  naval 
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projects.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  assign¬ 
ed  ground : 

“  T/te  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  must  form  a  part  of  the 
French  territory  of  the  great  Empire.  The  regions,  the  coast  ad* 
joining  to  the  Adriatic,  are  united  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  all 
those  which  lie  along  the  Mediterranean,  which  are  adjacent  to 
our  territory,  must  be  united  to  the  empire  of  France.  From 
Leghorn  to  Toulon,  to  Genoa,  to  the  Department  of  Corsica,  is 
nut  farther  than  from  Leghorn  to  Milan.  The  commerce  of  the 
Mediterranean,  whatever  may  be  the  object  of  the  tyrant  of  the 
seas,  will  be  necessarily  under  the  influnce  of  France.  The  very 
same  first  principles,  in  consequence  of  which  Genoa  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  France,  rather  than  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  also  re¬ 
quire  that  Leghorn  be  made  a  p'art  of  that  empire.  The  kingdom 
of  Naples,  which  lies  both  on  the  Mediterranean  asd  the  Adiiatic, 
constitutes  a  distinct  kingdom,  subject,  however,  to  the  same  fe¬ 
derative  system,  and  to  the  same  state  policy, 

“  The  port  of  Leghorn  has  given  constant  reasons  of  complaint  to 
France.  That  port,  appertaining  to  a  territory  governed  by  a 
weak  prince,  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  England,  and  was 
become  one  of  the  piincipal  inlets  for  her  commerce.  In  different 
instances,  without  wishing  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  the  Sovereign 
of  Tuscany,  it  became  necessary  for  divisions  of  French  troops  to 
enter  Leghorn,  to  confiscate  the  English  merchandize  there. 
These  violations  of  territory,  however  necess  try,  are  always”  dis¬ 
agreeable;  and  since  Leghorn  cannot  be  under  the  influence  of 
France  and  England  at  the  same  time,  it  must  become  a  part  of 
France.  Besides,  Leghorn  and  the  Tuscan  territory  produces 
sailors  for  the  execution  of  our  marine;  through  its  whole  extent 
ship-building  is  carried  on;  and  in  the  same  proportion  must  the 
means  be  increased  of  suitably  providing  seamen  for  manning 
them.  If,  as  of  late,  a  squadron  was  created  at  Toulon,  as  if  by  a 
miracle,  and  if,  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  all  those  who  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  sea  service,  we  found  means  to  equip  a  numerous 
squadron,  which  Admiral  Gantheaume  commanded  with  so  much 
ability,  aud  for  which  he  obtained  so  much  renown,  by  the  skilful 
manoeuvres  by  which  he  frustrated  the  plans  of  the  enemy — 
which  having  supplied  with  men,  provisions,  and  warlike  stores, 
Corfu,  the  key  to  the  Adriatic,  menaced  by  an  expedition  al¬ 
ready  on  its  way,  thus  rendered  fruitless,  and  which,  on  its  re¬ 
turning  voyage,  captured  many  considerable  prizes,  braved  all 
storms,  and  exercised  the  crews  during  a  difficult  -voyage  of 
three  months  —  if  all  these  advantages  had  been  gained,  they 
»ust  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  incorporation  of  Genoa,  which 
number  many  of  her  sons  among  the  good  seamen  of  that  squaT 
dron. 

“  The  sons  of  Arno  are  invited  to  glory  ;  his  Majesty  having 
decreed  that  Spezzia  shall  be  a  military  port;  the  docks,  the 
works  of  the  arsenal,  and  the  forts,  both  on  the  sea  and  land  side, 
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are  already  marked  out,  and  before  the  end  of  the  present  year, 
six  ships  of  two  or  three  decks  shall  be  put  upon  the  stocks. 

“  It  would  not  be  proper  to  establish  such  considerable  works 
at  the  extremities  of  the  empire,  if  a  foreign  power  was  plsced  at 
the  very  gates  of  that  arsenal.  Spezzia  shall  become  a  second 
Toulon  in  the  Mediterianean ;  on  the  whole  coast  there  abound 
iron,  timber,  provisions,  and  useful  hands;  the  provisions,  the 
iron,  and  the  men  surrendered  up,  must  become  French.  France 
and  the  Continent,  which  are  desirous  of  restoring  the  balance  of 
power  on  the  ocean,  have  the  self-same  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  new  maritime  department  of  Spezzia.  The  incorporation 
ot  Tuscany  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  grand  plan. 

“  This  union  is  also  the  interest  of  Tuscany,  which  under  the 
sway  of  its  little  princes,  was  governed  without  system,  without 
vigour,  and  was  perpetually  infested  by  the  Bar.bary  powers.  Men 
can  no  longer  be  governed  by  a  capricious  and  fantastic  manner. 
There  must  be  a  certain  rule,  the  government  of  thejjw,  protect¬ 
ed  by  a  prince  sufficiently  grave,  and  elevated  above  the  passions  of 
men,  and  inflexible,  as  the  law  is  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
The  time  indeed  is  passed,  in  which  it  was  believed 
That  people  were  made  for  kincs,  not  kings  for  peo¬ 
ple!  -Linds  and  forests  may  become  property,  but  no  person 
can  possess  a  kingdom  as  if  it  were  a  farm  !  These  disastrous 
consequences  can  no  longerlake  place  in  great  states.  It  is  vain, 
then,  that  objections  are  made  to  the  gteat  extension  of  the  empire; 
the  communication  by  land,  now  that  neither  Alps  or  Appenines 
oppose  it,  is  as  easy  from  Leghorn  to  Paris  as  from  Paris  to  .Nice. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  European  states  to  subdue  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  countries,  in  order  to  obtain  new  commercial  and  maritime 
resources ;  why  then  should  we  neglect  those  resources  and  ac¬ 
quisitions  which  are  so  valuable  to  us  ?  The  territory  to  the  Medi- 
cis,  the  country  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  must  form  an  imme¬ 
diate  part  of  the  French  empire. 

“  The  Dukedom  of  Utbitto,  Cameririo,  aud  the  Mark  of  An¬ 
cona,  lying  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  fall  under  the  influence  of 
Venice,  and  must  necessarily  be  uuited  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
This  is  also  accomplished,  and  the  considerable  works  in  the  port 
of  Aucona  will  afford  the  opportunity  of  fitting  out  there  ten  sail 
the  line,  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  of  which  An¬ 
cona  shall  be  the  harbour,  and  Venice  the  naval  arsenal.  Before 
the  end  of  this  year  five  sail  of  the  line  shall  be  lying  on  the 
roads  of  Ancona,  in  that  dangerous  sea,  which  to  the  English  pre¬ 
sent  only  hostile  shores,  and  where  they  will  be  obliged  to  main¬ 
tain  six  ships  of  the  line,  if  they  attempt  to  counterbalance  ouf 
power. — No,  the  war  shall  not  be  eternal,  in  spite  of  the  blind 
fury  which  cherishes  that  inhuman  and  senseless  principle  in  the 
cabinet  of  London.  Every  where  French  squadrons  are  forming, 
and  our  naval  power  in  the  Scheldt  is  already  considerable.  In  a 
few  days  there  will  be  in  the  roads  of  Flushing  and  Antwerp  a  fleet 
of  30  sail  of  the  line;  and  on  the  coast  of  Britanny  will  be  still. 
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stronger.  Besides  that,  tee  have  the  allied  Russian  squadron  af 
Lisbon,  where  there  are  already  a  division  of  several  new  ships  of 
the  line  in  the  best  state,  which  the  rapid 'advance  of  the  army 
under  General  Junot  placed  in  our  hands. 

“  The  events  in  Spain  have  converted  a  declining  and  badly 
conducted  Monarchy  into  a  constitutional  and  energetic  govern¬ 
ment  ;  the  dock  yards  at  Cadiz,  .Ferro],  and  CarthagetiJ,  have  felt 
this  already.  Toulon,  Spezzia,  Venice,  all  the  resources  forth 
coming  from  Holland,  Spain,  and  Italy,  are  in  operation  :  we  must 
have  ships,  and  these  last  named  countries  have  no  deficiency 
either  of  iron  or  of  timber  and  hemp,  for  building  or  riggingthem. 

“  A  decree  has  been  issued  from  the  Emperor  for  the  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  Tuscany,  on  the  principle  of  the  necessity  for  completing 
the  system  of  the  great  empire,  and  for  rendering  the  naval  admi¬ 
nistration  harmonious  throughout  all  the  members  of  the  great 
confederacy.  Without  the  incorporation  of  Tuscany,  there  could 
be  no  immediate  communication  with  Naples,  and  our  relations 
could  not  be  maintained  with  her,  but  through  the  medium  of 
states  subsisting  under  ether  governments,  from  which  it  might  be 
feared  that  the  guidance  and  influence  might  be  lost,  which  must 
be  exercised  towards  such  states,  to  place  the  coasts  and  sgilors  in 
a  state  of  opposition  to  the  common  enemy.” 

The  decree  for  uniting  Tuscany  to  the  French 
empire,  contains  the  following 

ARTICLES. 

“  Art.  I.  The  dukedoms  of  Parma  and  Placentia  are  united  tc 
the  French  empire,  under  the  name  of  the  department  of  the  Taro  ; 
they  shall  form  an  inseparable,  indivisible  portion  of  the  French 
territory,  from  the  period  of  the  notification  of  the  present  senatus 
consullum. 

“  II.  The  states  of  Tuscany  are  united  to  the  French  empire, 
under  the  name  of  the  department  of  the  Arno,  the  department 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  department  of  the  Ombrona.  They 
shall  form  an  indivisible  portion  of  the  French  empire,  from  the 
period  of  the  notificaton  of  the  present  decree. 

“  III.  The  laws  which  govern  the  French  empire  shall,  in  the 
department  of  the  Arno,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Ombrona, 
be  made  public  before  the  1st  of  January,  1809,  the  period  from 
which  the  constitutional  government  for  those  departments  shall 
take  its  commencement. 

“  IV.  The  department  of  the  Taro,  and  that  of  the  Arno,  shall 
each  have  six  deputies  in  the  legislative  body;  the  department  of 
the  Mediterranean  three;  and  the  department-  of •  the  Ombrona 
three;  which  will  rAise  the  number  of  the  members  of  that  body 
to  042.  •  •  — 

“  V.  The  deputies  of  the  department  of  the  Taro  shall  be 
chosen  and  named  without  delay,  and  shall  enter  the  legislative 
body  before  the  session  of  1809, 
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“  VI.  The  deputies  of  the  department  of  the  Arno,  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  and  of  the  Ombrona,  shall  enter  the  legislative  body 
before  the  session  of  1809,  4tc.’’ 

About  the  beginning  of  October,  an  expedition 
was  fitted  out  at  Naples,  under  the  command  of 
General  Lamarque,  and  several  other  distinguished 
officers  of  the  French  army,  against  the  island  of 
Capri,  which  had  been  for  three  months  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  English.  The  expedition  consisted  o£ 
6 0  transports,  having  on  board  1 ,500  men,  including 
carabineers  and  grenadier^  of  the  French  and  Nea¬ 
politan  troops  and  the  royal  guards.  A  frigate,  a 
corvette,  and  2 6  gun-boats,  protected  the  trans¬ 
ports.  On  their  arrival  at  Capri,  owing  to  the 
roughness  of  the  sea,  the  French  troops  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  effecting  their  landing,  and  which 
gave  the  English  a  better  opportunity  of  placing 
themselves  in  a  stronger  posture  of  defence. 

A  vivid  and  incessant  fire  from  the  Britsh  mus- 
quetry,  did  not,  however,  avail,  in  opposing  the  dis¬ 
embarkation  of  the  French  troops.  Those  who  first 
succeeded  in  getting  on  shore,  were  the  royal  gre¬ 
nadiers  and  Corsican  chasseurs,  having  at  their 
head  the  Adjutant  Commandant  Thomas.  These 
were  immediately  followed  by  their  other  brave 
comrades,  who,  after  they  had  effected  their  land- 
fng,  found  new  difficulties  to  oppose.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  necessary  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  height  of  Anacapri,  which  commands  the 
islands,  and  all  the  forts  which  defend  it.  The 
French  soldiers  accomplished  their  object  by  climb¬ 
ing  up  the  bye-ways,  which  seemed  impracticable, 
and  which  wereinteisected  at  Various  distances  with 
n  n  3 
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fosses  and  intrenchments,  and  defended  by  two  bat¬ 
talions  of  the  Royal  Maltese  regiment.  The  latter 
were  all  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  carried  to  Na¬ 
ples.  Scarcely  had  the  French  taken  possession  of 
the  place,  than  the  English  Commander  united  his 
remaining  forces  in  the  fortified  posts  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chael,  preserving  open  his  communication  with  the 
sea,  and  waiting  reinforcements.  This  circumstance 
rendered  the  occupation  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
island  extremely  important;  but  the  communication 
between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Capri,  could  only 
be  secured  by  the  possession  of  a  flight  of  511  steps 
cut  in  the  rock,  where  no  more  than  one  man 
could  descend  in  front,  and  which  was  defended  by 
Fort  St.  Michael.  Yet,-  under  cover  of  the  night, 
and  uuder  cover  of  some  batteries  hastily  erected, 
the  French  troops  descended  by  this- passage.  At 
the  same  time,  the  succour  expected  from  England 
appeared  on  the  coast,  consisting  of  four  frigates, 
two  corvettes,  four  bomb-ships,  i4  gun-boats,  and 
nine  transports.  These  forces,  expected,  by  a  close 
blockade  of  the  island,  to  defeat  the  enterprise  of 
the  French,  by  cutting  off  their  supply  of  provisions 
and  ammunition. 

His  Majesty,  however,  anxious  to  provide  sub- 
sistance  for  his  army,  went  in  person  to  Point 
Campanella,  whence,  observing  the  British  squadron, 
obliged  by  the  winds  to  keep  at  a  distance  from 
the  shore,  he  ordered  a  few  ships  to  attack  them, 
which  th£y  immediately  performed,  with  repeated 
cries  of  “  Live  the  Emperor,  Live  the  King.”  The 
combat  was  sharp,  but  successful ;  and  the  English 
had  the  mortification  to  see  40  transports  arrive 
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at  the  island,  and  all  the  provision  and  ammunition 
with  which  they  were  freighted  safelv  lauded. 

Having  dismantled  the  English  forts,  they  were 
compelled  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war  to  the 
victorious  arms  of  the  French,  though  it  is  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  highly  honourable  to  the  former,  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  they  distinguished  themselves  in  a 
most  gallant  manner,  and  that  the  numbers  were 
equal  in  this  contest  on  both  sides.  The  recapture 
of  this  island,  has  occasioned  no  small  exultation 
on  the  part  of  the  French,  since  it  was  effected  no 
less  by  the  activity  of  their  marine,  than  by  the 
valour  of  their  land  forces. 

We  shall  now  return  to  the  series  of  our  Narra¬ 
tive.  On  the  4th  of  November,  Buonaparte  set 
out  from  Bayonne,  to  take  upon  him  the  personal 
command  and  direction  of  his  army  in  Spain.  The 
Emperor  was  desirous  to  perform  this  journey  in 
cog ;  but  he  could  not  long  remain  concealed  from 
the  inquisitive  eye  of  his  faithful  subjects,  who 
every  where  greeted  him  with  the  cries  of  “  Long 
live  Napoleon.”  Before  he  quitted  Paris,  he  had 
dispatched  considerable  reinforcements  to  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Spain,  that  by  their  means  lie  might  more 
speedily  conquer  this  country,-  and  crown  his  bro¬ 
ther  Joseph  once  more  as  its  sovereign,  at  Madrid. 
On  the  8th,  he  reached  Vittoria,  bringing  with  him 
about  1^,000  men.  The  head  quarters  of  the 
French  army  had,  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  French  Emperor,  been  fixed  at  Vit¬ 
toria.  The  corps  of  the  Duke  of  Cornegliano  was 
posted  at  Rafalla,  the  left  wing  of  his  army  having 
its  position  along  the  banks  of  the  Arragon,  and 
the  Ebro.  The  division  of  the  Duke  of  Echlingen 
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was  at  Guardia.  The  Duke  of  Istria  was  at  Mi¬ 
randa,  while  part  of  his  corps  formed  the  garrison 
of  Fort  Pancuba.  The  heights  of  Durango  were 
occupied  by  the  division  of  General  Merlin,  and 
guarded  the  heights  of  Mondragon  from  the  threat¬ 
ened  attack  of  the  Spaniards.  The  centre  army  of 
the  Patriots,  commanded  by  Castanos,  had  quitted 
its  former  position  on  the  line  of  the  Ebro,  and  was 
-concentrated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  smaller  river 
Alagon,  extending  itself  from  Villafranca  to  San* 
guessa.  The  advantage  of  this  new  position,  was 
to  interpose  a  barrier  between  the  French  army  at 
Navarre,  and  their  troops  in  the  citadel  of  Barce¬ 
lona,  as  well  as  to  cover  the  important  province 
of  Arragon,  and  to  impede  any  attempts  they  might 
make  to  penetrate  to  Madrid.  By  this  improved 
position  Castanos  was  still  enabled  to  rest  the  right 
wing  of  his  army  on  the  left  wing  of  the  army  of 
Palafox,  while  their  joint  forces  occupied  a  strong 
position  on  the  left  wing  of  the  French.  The  army 
of  Blake,  in  Biscay,  was  stationed  on  the  right 
wing  of  the  French.  The  army  of  Estramadura,  with 
the  expected  assistance  from  England,  under  Ge¬ 
nerals  Sir  John  Moore,  and  Sir  David  Baird,  op¬ 
posed  itself  to  the  French.  The  army  of  Blake 
was  estimated,  before  the  junction  of  the  Marquis 
de  Romana,  at  23, COO  men.  The  conjoined  army  of 
Castanos  and  Palafox,  at  nearly  £>0,000  men,  and 
the  army  of  Estramadura  at  20,000  men.  Such 
were  the  distribution  of  <the  French  and  Spanish 
forces  within  a  few  days  of  the  arrival  of  Buona¬ 
parte  in  Spain.  Previous,  however,  to  the  French 
Emperor’s  having  reached  Vittoria,  several  spirited 
actions  had  been  fought  by  his  Generals,  and  the 
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army  of  Blake  wholly  routed.  It  is  not  our  in¬ 
tention,  however,  to  detail  the  military  operations 
that  followed  those  events,  which  wc  shall  reserve 
for  the  subject  of  another  Volume,  together  will) 
those  still  more  important  changes,  that  have  taken 
place  in  Europe,  more  particularly  in  Austria, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  at  the  close  of  the  last,  and 
during  the  course' of  the  present  "year.  Our  design 
is  now  to  conclude  with  such  general  reflections  on 
the  views  and  conduct  of  the  French  Monarch,  re¬ 
lative  to  his  attack  on  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  and 
his  resolution  to  conquer  that  country,  as  we  flatter 
ourselves,  from  its  close  connection  with  the  History 
now  before  us,  will  prove  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

Spain  was  one  of  those  Powers  with  whom 
France,  under  her  new  dynasty,  could  never  have 
long  remained  in  peace.  It  is  natural  to  suppose, 
that  Charles,  and  his  successors,  would  never  forego 
any  opportunity  that  might  offer,  to  avenge  the 
blood  of  the  Bourbons  which  had  been  shed  in 
France,  and  to  which  the  dignity  of  the  antient 
crown  of  Spain  was  so  nearly  allied.  This  circum¬ 
stance  was,  in  itself,  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  ac¬ 
tive  jealousy  of  Buonaparte,  who,  aware  of  the 
insincere  spirit,  not  to  say  actual  hatred  of  the 
Court  of  Madrid  towards  his  person  and  govern¬ 
ment,  could  not,  at  times,  avoid  manifesting  his  sus¬ 
picion  of  its  hostile  views,  and  against  the  too 
powerful  display  of  which  he  had  wisely  determined 
to  be  in  time  prepared.  It  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  whatever  agents  fanaticism,  or  superstition 
could  employ  on  the  part  of  Spain,  were  resorted 
to,  m  order  to  weaken  the  bonds  of  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  The  monks  and  priests  of 
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Spain,  influenced  by  their  blind  rage,  were  con¬ 
stantly  invoking  their  demi-gods  or  saints,  to  hurl 
destruction  on  the  head  of  the  French  Monarch. 
Their  zeal,  Indeed,  afforded  them  but  little  conquest 
or  glory,  although  their  pious  phrenzy  was  not  in 
the  least  abated  by  its  want  of  success.  What, 
alas !  must  be  the  imbecility  of  that  government 
whose  chief  power  is  committed  to  the  hands  of 
priests,  who  rely  more  on  the  efficacy  of  their  pray¬ 
ers,  and  the  intervention  of  miracles  for  national 
prosperity  and  happiness,  than  on  the  energies  of  a 
virtuous  patriotism.  We  have  before  noticed,  that 
Ifon  Manuel  Godoy,'  was  the  principal  director  of 
that  state  machine,  called  the  King’s  Veto ;  who,  more 
intent  on  private  peculation,  than  on  the  public 
welfare,  abused  at  once  the  confidence  of  his  Sove¬ 
reign,  while  his  own  detestable  conduct  served  to 
hasten  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom.  Buonaparte, 
ever  ready  to  avail  himself  of  any  of  those  popular 
dissensions,  that  can  add  strength  to  his  extended 
empire,  thought  this  a  proper  Opportunity  to  decide 
at  once  the  fate  of  the  Sovereign,  and  of  the  Fa¬ 
vourite.  By  affecting  to  take  the  part  of  one,  he 
soon  found  means  to  quarrel  with  them  both,  and 
thereby  acquired  an  abdication  in  his  favour,  of  a 
crown  that  had  for  some  time  been  rendered  of 
little  personal  dignity,  or  public  usefulness  to  its 
wearer.  The  fate  of  Charles,  and  of  Ferdinand, 
may,  however,  be  entitled  to  some  compassion,, 
although  it  cannot  excite  our  surprise  or  astonish¬ 
ment.  The  Spanisli  nation  may  feel  indignant  at 
the  humbled  state  of  their  Sovereigns,  but  it  is  a 
state  to  which  they  have  been  reduced,  not  by  the 
treachery  of  Napoleon,  more  than  by  the  perfidy 
of  their  own  ministers,  and  the  feeble  and  dissolute 
principles  which  every  where  pervaded  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  public  affairs  in  that  kingdom.  Nor 
are.  the  disgraceful  amours  of  the  Queen,  of  a  na¬ 
ture  to  be- overlooked.  Iler  scandalous  intimacy 
with  Godoy,  has  been  justly  punished,  as  well  in 
his  desertion  of  her,  as  by  the  contempt  to  which 
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she  lias  since  been  exposed  in  her  present  more  ob¬ 
scure  retreat'.  Napoleon  cannot,  therefore,  be 
blamed  for  seeking  the  renovation  of  a  government 
which  has  been  the  author  of  its  own  ruin,  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  renovation  he 
seeks  is  consistent  with  the  wishes  and  happiness  of 
flie  Spanish  nation;  on  this  point  we  shall  only 
observe,  that  the  cause  of  the  Patriots  does  not,  at 
present,  seem  to  involve  in  it  the  cause  of  their 
exiled  Sovereigns.  Neither  Charles  nor  Ferdinand 
seem  to  excite  any  very  strong  desire  on  the  part 
of  their  subjects,  that  they  should  resume  t heir 
kingly  functions,  since  both  have  equally  demon¬ 
strated  their  incapacity  to  govern.  Yet  the  Patriots 
would  prefer  even  those  shadowy  beings  of  Kings, 
to  any  sovereign  Napoleon  would  bestow  on  them; 
more  especially  if  that  sovereign  were  a  member  of 
his  own  family,  or  any  way  subordinate  to  his  will. 

The  Spanish  Patriots,  who  feel  for  the  true  glory 
and  independance  of  their  country,  cannot  seriously 
regret,  that  the  old  government  of  Spain  should  be 
entirely  done  away;  however  they  may  object  to 
accept  of  the  new  one  offered  to  them  by  Buo¬ 
naparte.  Spain  has  long  required  the  renovating 
hand  of  reform,  although  we  are  sorry  to  behold  it, 
subject  as  it  has  been  to  all  the  calamities,  (even  dur¬ 
ing  its  struggles  for  liberty,)  pf  intestine  insurrection 
and  division.  Can  the  restoration- of  a  feeble  mo¬ 
narchy  confer  anyr  degree  of  happiness  on  the  people 
of  Spain?  Is  it  Ferdinand,  who  can  bestow  on 
them  the  blessings  of  a  stable  or  secure  govern¬ 
ment?  Buonaparte  may  act  wrong  in  forcing  a  na¬ 
tion  to  yield  up  its  sovereignty  to  his  will,  but  no 
nation  should  obstinately  resist  what  is  evidently 
best  calculated  for  its  benefit  and  interest.  We  do 
not  mean  to  defend  the  measures  of  Napoleon  in 
all  he  has  done,  to  establish  his  own  authority  in 
Spain,  but  we  would  have  ventured  to  predict,  had 
such  authority  been  submitted  to,  that  it  would 
have  been  attended  with  no  compromise  of  the  glory 
and  dignity  of  the  Spanish  character.  Since  we  are 
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still  inclined  to  think,  notwithstanding  every  exer¬ 
tion  made  Great  Britain  to  prevent  it,  that  the 
dynasty  of  Spain  will  ultimately  be,  placed  in  the 
hands  ot  Buonaparte.  England  will  then  perceive 
that  all  the  treasure  and  blood  which  she  has  so 
prodigally  expended  oil  the  cause  of  the  Patriots, 
has  been  wasted  to  no  purpose;  and  that  her jurnts 
on  the  continent  have  no  chance  of  success. 

Although  we  are  enemies  to  that  fulsome  pane¬ 
gyric  which  seeks,  on  all  occasions,  to  idolize  the 
person  and  actions  of  the  present  Ruler  of  France, 
we  cannot  refuse,  to  him  the  just  meed  of  our  praise 
as  a  Warrior  and  Statesman.  His  wonderful  talents, 
and  still  more  wonderful  success,  have  elevated  him 
to  an  eminence  seldom  attained  even  by  the  heroes  of 
antiquity.  His  august  mind,  has  borne  him  amidst 
many  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  has  diffused 
such  a  lustre  over  many  of  his  actions,  as  to  render 
him  an  object  of  admiration  even  to  his  enemies. 

He  has  not  Signalized  himselfmor'e  as  the  projector 
of  Revolutions,  than  as  the  author  of  national  im¬ 
provements.  Scarcely  is  there  any  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  now  existing  on  the  continent,  that  Iras  not 
fell  the  powerful  hand  of  his  salutary  correction, 
or  jielded  its  entire  fate  to  his  guidance,  lie  has 
afforded  many  useful  lessons  to  Sovereigns,  not,  in¬ 
deed,  by  despoiling  them  of  their  crowns,  but  by 
instructing  them  in  the  art  of  securing  tbe  affections 
and  loyalty  of  their  aubjects,  and  of  which  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  example  in  the  extensive  empire  over  which 
he  reigns.  But  with  many  great  and  extraordinary 
qualities,  he  is  not  without  some  superlative  vices. 
His  inordinate  ambition' and  thirst  of  fame,  cannot 
fail,  occasionally,  to  sink  him  to  acts  of. despotism 
and  injustice;  and  we  have  still  to  lament,  that  his 
darling  passion,  for  universal  empire,  seems,  in  spite 
of  the  many  harvests  he  has  already  reaped,  to  be 
as  insatiable  as  ever. 
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